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^^#^fB^^l^ 'tliete IB Iiootlihig. more iwaotifig 
Jf^ ;inB iEngliA.'diferalOT 
of'^th« ;r6vfvah of idtterb; will bo gi^ner^yt 
adffiuc^d^ and thelKmhotJof ihe^fbHcfivrmg 
tr^'gr€iHSd8"*iiu(3ill (bi bis hope ofofactefa 
V 6n itt cormexiott -Villilfa importarat afi3 

ib ifit^reftihg an undertaking* - '; ? 
i4 On ^thi8 fubje^) "before be fdAoks/t^ie 

I rcaderV iitintion toHianrtt^Ianatian <tf t^ 

lA trork^b^fore him/ his will beg jkftV^ to 

premHeia few ob£ersatibn& . ;ifc" : 

About '»the era tif tbis' revival, or, to 
fy^^rtibm correflklyi of the refvival of 
* claifical and polite literature, there can be 
no dispute. Dante, Petrarch, and Boccace 
^ere at once its earli6^ and moft fuccefsful 
feftorers/ Its progrefs was facilitated by 
the intr(£Jtfudion df the JGreek language 
and the infiuK of Greek fcHolars, and the 
A 2 poflibility 
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, poffibilitj of relapfe precluded by the noble 
invention of printing. It may be more 
difficult to determine,^ where the labours 
of its hiftorian fhould terminate ; but they 
feein to have an eafy and natural clofe.with 
the fii^enth century. Polite leatning had 
not only obtained in Italy an honottcablei 
eftablilhment ; but found friends, admirers^ 
and propagators in every part of Europe. 
The papacy of Leo the Tenth, whiph 
marks the opening of the iixteenth cen- 
tury, was an illuftrious period, and is de- 
fervedly ranked with the jages of Alexander, 
arid Auguftus; but it forms an epoch by 
itfelf, and demands a diftindt. hiftorian. 
Literature had then pafled its dawn, the 
proper fubje£t of hiftorical and critical 
confideration, and was advancing ;faft to 
its meridian fplendour.. The fourteenth * 
and fifteenth centuries therefore form th^ 
range, and fuflSciently ample it . will b^ 
foundi within which the hiftory of r0-? 
viving letters fecma properly confined. . 

On 



-:On turning Uhis thoughts to the numner 
in which iudh a work might be wirittea to 
rbnder it ufeful Bknd iixteKftingy. three modes. 
ocMirred with different degrees of facility 
*oA merit* i. The £rft is chalked out by 
j6btifon, who/ according to hisr biographer; 
Bofwdl, woukLhaTe ^^ a hiftory of the 
U ftviTal of Jewning contain an account of 
^^'«B>i^a/^Mr coacributed to the reftoration 
** of literature) fufch as controveriies, print* ^ 
*Ung, the defim€kion of the Greek em- 
^i^ pire, the ^ enqouragement * jo£ great men^ 
*^ with the lives of the mod eminent 
^patrons and profeffor^ (^ ail kinds dk- 
*^ learning in' different, coualtfies,'^ This 
is a plan on a large fcale«. like the powers: 
of its framer, and may perhaps remind the 
critical reader of Bacon's rioble outline of- 
a general hiftory of learning, the moft peiw: 
^Oi a fchplar could Idcvifei but which no"^ 

ieholar can hope to complete ^^ 

' ^ - - 2. In- 

-^ * ' ArgnaMAtus^'iioit aliod efty^qota itt ex omni monom. 
repetattr, qi28e:4od!riD9 et avtcsy iquibQiraniindi ctaiibus ct'i 
rcgaoni^ fl<mterint» £anim antiqaiutet, {migreirut» etnii|: 

:. ^ peragra. 



oution, feeim diQ^defi^ywhu&.^ih^ 
it6t and arrangitf itfhe mcceriliftEblg patrtbrof: 
Iitc3!ary:lM&ofy ;aa ita rc^iisal^^roctoiigad) 
iUiiftrate thofc material oaJtifefcby.5frJjk^SM: 
progrefs vfas obvioufl^y - afie^&(^, ex:bi^ 
ik6£c prc-emineat 'thtradeUf^cuv^elibeK^od 
patncms or fcholami/wlm .uoflftcfiHeyd thd^ 
pndilk leye^ add €pdno£k.^tlll^Hte|lSl^y: ^||h> 

period; Suehii iopetfoWDnftsb, ♦. Vishilejii^ 
canrbs 'widt A^iccso&dmbkrcipliendefur .M«dr a* 
p€B?|9.atnt:{Ui«reJGk,log5jrsel^ iaftjrnjfttBftt-i^ 
dJe .XtJifficuUie^v to thi^r/fchalar: who haft' 
h06KS td^ . ^ad]^) judgment Aq\ :digflft| rAtd^ 
taicnts to cbir^ofe. . ^ i: n , f r. ^i 

jimgTationesper diverfas orbis partes^ migTraotenim-lcicntiae 
nbn feciisac popul^"ru1*fu8 dcclinatlonS;' 6idivioirc8J iX? 

arteS) iaventlonis caufa ct origo ; tradendi mos ct difciplinaij^ 
cSehdl ar exerceftdf r^t^ it inftftata.^^ A«|l^ahtur' etmm'^ 
fcda ct controverftentJ^kimc cdebjje^.gqfj h^||ttpe;pk34Qi9|E!J| 
t^^franty calumniae cjuibus pataerunt, laudes et honores 
qaibus decorati funt* Notentur audkores prxcipui» libri pre* 
hmtioBBt^ .fcholac) jfaicncfl^^ia^. wfgtHff nrig» Lfaaictetoii \^« 
Itgi^^ drdines^./demqoe Dixmia. qiia&radl&titm liuranmit 
^ilfitimu . ' r«£jic0jiy dtirAiigpa. £ci«iiU>Vb» 2^ c»p« ;^w 

3. But 
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llz 3^06^11 as the pi^fent age h not remark* 
able 'lor: Hteniry kd)Our, pef^faaps a method 
of'^^bordiqate coiifequence, and a more 
pfaiaicable ^45iamYe;"' may be viewed with 
greater" complacency-— a general and rapid 
<iittf<*f€-^fuGh iciirfory, yet not indiftinfti 
rerl€w of thii revival of literature, as no la- 
febriSiis^perulaltifthe moft popular author* 
thlgfit Tuggeft, and which might* hope to 
latiify learning, while it inftrnQ:ed igno- 
ta'nce and gratified curiofity* ^^ In other 
v^<irdft; a hafty paflage over this charming 
but'' imdefcribed country, in which the 
rra^^lfer'woutd'feize and exhibit the moft 
interefting fcenes, without afpiriiig to the 
accOfacy of the topographer, the acutenefs 
of the critic, arid the dignity of the hif- 
tbfian: a work ffridlly compendious, yet 
excluding no attradions of ftyle, and which, 
though meant to inftru£t and inform, might 
be adapted to every comprehenfion, and 
find a friend in every reader, ^ 
' Amid the varieties of literary- hiftory, 
thiife ideas have beiin little fealifed. The 
\:xt?(../;,; noble 
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nbblc work of Tirabofchi indeed^ of all 
others, fills up beft the idea» of Baiion 
and Johtffon. The revival of polite learn* 
ing forms only a part of his extenfivc 
labour^; but a truly valuable part, fince 
the hiftory of Italian literature^ for above a 
century after its revival, exhibits tbe annals 
of general learning, and the fcholar's eye 
turns involuntarily from the penurious re<^ 
cords of his own, to the riches of that 
favoured country. The hiftory of French 
literature by the Benedidtines, which ex- 
tends only to the twelfth century, is exe- 
cuted on a plan nearly fimilar, and is a 
learned and profound, but unequal work. 
Baillet, Crefcembini, and Warton have an 
undoubted claim to rank in the fame claft ; 

but the plan of the two latter was confined 

ft . 

to poetry, whofe hiftory they have well 
detailed, and Baillet executed only a fmal! 
part of a defign too vafl for the grafp of 
any fcholan 

The author does not conceive himfelf 
acquainted with any fpedmen, which may 

properly 
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|>roperly ixad a pl^ce ^ under hia^ fecond 
arrangement, without Goujet's Hiftory of 
Fi'ench Literature fhould be confidered as 
^ving a title to that diftindion. Landi'^ 
abridgpaent of Tirabofchi, now naturalifed 
jin France, feems to carry with it all the prcf- 
tcnfions that a profeffed abridgment can 
fC^Khibit. Nor under the laft head has any 
thii^ occunied which demands particular 
^notice. The Revolutions of Literature by 
Denisia, and the Sketches of Literary Hif- 
tory by Alves, but faintly anfwer this idea^ 
and both want, what muft ever prove the 
principal recommendation to works de- 
iigned for general perufal, tb^ power to 
9ttra£t and fix attention^ 

It muft be conf«i3fe^, that in this couor 
^ little b^s bffin done towards a Juftory of 
.tibe pewfti ^ letters. The unfortunate 
'<^o1Um gave a j^t prpmife, and a mpxfi 
pqfitivQ aflur^nce ibu^d iljs way in^o th/e 
r£fl^ pn- the Genius of Pope ^ b^t forty 
.years Iv^ejpai^eds ai^ the fubie<^ has only 

a received 
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received two material illiiftratlons. A fmgle 
chapter by the mafterly hand of Gibbon 
makes us regret that war and politics 
fliould have mbnopolifed fuch a prodigality 
of talents. Mr. Rofcoe has lately entered 
into more particular difcuffion, and done 
ample juftice to the fubjefl: as far as it is 
connedked with the life, chara£tfer, and 
genius of his hero Lorenzo. But his work, 
with all its brilliancy of merit, feemS by no 
means to fuperfede the defign of confider- 
ing, exprefsly and at large, the literary hif- 
tory of the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies. , • 

But at this hegleft it is morp reafpnable 

to exprefs concern than furprife, when we 

eondder how long literary hiftory in general 

-lias been fuffered to languifli without due 

cultivation, and what a rich produce crowned 

the toils of foreign fcKolars in the midfl of 

our difgracefiil ftcrility.' Biography and 

criticiilSi ire its efiential branches. With 

>efpe£l to the former, both France and 

3 Germany 



tJermany exhibit early in the fixteenth cen- 
tury biographical ipecimens on a general 
fcale, on the laudable principle of record- 
ing excellence in whatever country it might 
be found. * Both narrowing that principle 
haftened to attefk the merits of their own 
fcholars with fuch extent in the plan, and 
fuch exactitude in the execution, that it 
.may be reafonably queftidned whether any 
man of merit amongft them has <lied un- 
noticed and unrecorded. How long, it may 
be afked, and in putting «this queftion, in- 
■dlgnation mingles with regret, how long 
should fuch an hiftorian as Robertibn have 
lain in his grave, before it had been hung 
with wreaths by his furviving friends? 
And would fuch^ men, if fuch now exift 
in France or Germany, as Hiime and Gib<- 
bon, be driven ta the neceflity of writing 
their own lives, left the tafk fhould be 
transferred to the hungry compiler of a 
biographical didionary ? Bates's CoUe^ion 
pf Select Lives (i68j) feem« to be one of 
a « th« 



thc/Jarlieft famplcs of^nctal hio®rapby,and| 
Lclao^, Bale, Pks, Lilly, and Wood, Wia- 
lladiey. Fuller and -Langbaine, wUl hg^rdly 
conteft the palm of national and particvilat^ 
biography with their eoatinental rivals, 
Gritlcifm was aot. <Snly intrcjduced iat© 
, into £i>gland but made a dilatiQiy pMFogreft. 
To the great claffical critk§, who flouriflie^ 
in Italy in the fou*te0ath and fifteentji <enr 
turdd$> and in France during the . latter 
period, we can ppppfe with confidence, no, 
greater zMtrnes thm thofe 0f Miofe .^n4 
Aicham. General critiQiffa, or the:mteftr! 
fion .of thofe principle3 which had 'beea 
adofAed in thfe difcuffioa' of antientrlveltK^s 
to'inodern puHications, was of a /growthi 
ccMriidccably lat&L rRjmer may, perhaps^ 
be oohfidcred as the firft critic whogeneral^ 
ir^d the art, and iiiftitiitcd a tribunal,! where 
Iheiswathor might exped a fair' trial and an 
cqiritable fentenoe; The preface? of Dry- 
:den,- wlio united the critic and thip .poet, 
igave the a*t a voguie^ and were ingenious 

com- 
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tov^etitarie^ bn its leading; rules* Ad^ 
difon improved upon thi$ moiel. But the 
critical harveft ripened flowly, and public 
jperiodical criticifxns o£ the works of the 
learned, the prefumption and proof of its 
eattdnded influence, hardly found a general 
currency before the xftiddle of the prefent 
century. They were preceded nearly a 
hundred years in Trance by the Journal des 
S9avan8, and the MercureGalant, and above 
half that period in Germany by the A^ 
£ruditorum at Leipfic. LesMemoires pour 
rHi0:oire des Sciences, et de beaux Arts de 
Trdvoux, date with the prefent ccnturyj 
stnd the firft work oSthis nature which has 
;iny claim to notice amongft us^ appeared 
twenty years after, and was the work of 
Xa Roche, a Froichman. 

But it is fatisfadlory to add, thefe days 
of diigrace are completely over, and within 
thefe lad: thirty years fuch efforts have be^a 
Qiade both in biogragby and criticifto, as 
jlplase out fcbolars in the very higheft rank« 
a 3 Almoit 
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Almoft every honour is theirs but priorily 
iti the attempt. . It is. a circumftance of - 
particular gratification that the revival of 
letters, a fubje£t fo long negledted, is at 
length become fuch a favourite purfuit with 
the ftudent^ and fuch a favourite confider- 
ation with the public, that there is the 
fairefl: profpeft of gradually obtaining an 
ample and fatisfadlory hiftory. To co- 
operate with the fcholars engaged in fuch 
an undertaking, or at all events to mingle 
in the crowd of its adive friends, is the 
ambition of the author of the prefent trad.' 
This will naturally call upon him for a 
few explanations, and he muft, impoliticly 
it is confeiTed, turn his readers attention 
from the fplendid edifices and gay piofpedis 
of literary hiftory to its humble lodge and. 
unomamented outikirts. 

In the Firft Part of this trad he hat 
endeavoured to give a (hort hiftorical and 
critical fketch of the decline of learning in 
the Roman empire, and followed it to a 

(Period 



l^eriod Wheii !ts fpirit. fubfided, and its 
very exiftence may be reafonably • quef- 
tioned. Need he fay he means the tenth 
century ? Three fhort chapters are cm*- 
ployed in this difcufllon, which if it fhould 
not be deemed indifpenfably neceflary to 
an introdudion like the prefetij:, was yet 
too important to be wholly omitted, though 
there was little profpe£t of doing it juftice. 
. In the Second Part he has entered on a 
more difficult tafk, and attempted at fomc 
length to explain and illuflrate the principal 
caufes to which in his opinion the re-ap- 
pearance of learning may be properly at- 
tributed, its dawn in the eleventh, and apt 
increafing radiance in the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. For this feems the pro* 
per place to obferve, that learning, how- 
ever defined, the fciences, and in fome rc- 
fpeds the arts, had re-appeared before the 
age of Dante,, Petrarch, and Boccace. To 
them we owe the introdudlion of claffical 
ftudies^ the firft happy imitation of the 

a 4 Romau 
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Roman authors, and what was yet more' 
important, the firft fuccefsful cukivation of 
their vernacular tongue. Nor will it be 
denied that their age was marked by a cor- 
tefponding progrefs of rapidity arid fuccefs 
in the polite arts. It is this fplendid' al^ 
femblage of merit which has caufed theirs to 
be conlidered as the exclufive period of re- 
viving letters, though with confiderable in- 
jufticc to the two preceding centuries. This 
' diftinAion the ^uthor flatters himfelf is juft 
and accurate, and with thofe who look be- 
yond the furfacc, who are aware of the 
impoffibility oi the inftant reproduction of 
learning, ' will detrad little from the fplen- 
dour and value of that memorable period. 
It has too much folid and intrinfic pro- 
perty to fhrink from the payment of juft 
demands and equitable claims. — ^To have 
teyived claflical and polite compofition ifr 
fplendid praife. 

Thefq caufes will admit of a commodious 
civifion.— I. The Arabian fettlements in 

Europe,. 



Europe, and their literary and fcientific coni-' 
munications, — 2. The Qrufades in their ef-^ 
fe€ls on the manners, karning, romance, 
and poetry. — ^3! The introdudion of the 
Roman Citil Law, together with the 
Canon Law, into our umverfities^ fchools, 
and tiibuilals. 

The Third and laft Part is defigned to 
exhibit a view of the progrefs of learning 
thus ailiiled and advanced, during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Kehce 
one chapter is dedicated to a datement of 
thofe political events, to which a literary 
influence may be properly afcribed, to an 
account of the patronage of the great^ the 
cllablifhment of univerfitics, and the travels 
of fcholars. The remaining one offers a 
fketch of the aCtual ftate of learning du- 
ring that period^ but more particularly at 
Its clofe, under its general branches an4 
^vifions. In this attempt the clear and per- 
fpiciious method of Tirabofchi is adopted, 
?ratd with it much of his various and wcII-» 
*^ digefted 



digdied knowledge. Perhaps it would be 
di£Gcult to fugged a better mode for axr 
ranging atid difcuffing the abundant ma-^ 
terials of the twd next cehturies* 

Such are the fubjeds of the prefent diA 
cufiion^ important in themfelves, and lead-* 
ing by a natural progrefs to the threihold 
of a greater undertaking. No one is more 
fenfible of their importance than the Author^ 
no one wifhes more fincerely they had re- 
ceived an accurate and mafterly inveftiga- 
tion. But (landing here in the light of 
preliminary conliderations only, he has 
availed himfelf of a liberty authorifed by 
fuch a fuppofition, has avoided the for- 
mality of citation and the parade of notes^ 
and reviewed them rather as an obferyer 
and an eflayift than as a critic and hiflorian. 
Not tjiat he is inclined to fhrink from the 
acknowledgment of his obligations. He 
has perufed or confulted feveral of the be(l 
authors, from whofe labours he has de- 
rived much ufeful afliftance, and is par*' 

ucularff 
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ticularly indebted to the French Benedidine 
hiftory, Tirabofchi, and D'Herbelot. May 
he be permitted to add, that he believes 
there is no fa£t or opinion mentioned, and 
hirdly an illuftration offered, for which, 
if nece(&ry,- an authority or a reafon might 
not^be afligned ? 

With thefe explanations the Author flat- 
ters himfelf he may venture to fubmit this 
imperfeA effay to the public notice, and 
hopes it will be confidered, agreeably to 
his idea and ^xpedlation, as an enlarged 
and not unufeful Preface to a Literary 
Hiftory of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth 
Centuries. 

May 1 8, 1798. 
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PART I. 

OC the Decline of Leamiog in the kpiCAir 
• Empire, and of its State ia Europe 
during the Tenth Century; 
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Probable Caufes cf the Decline of Learrung 
amongft the Ramans — extemai atul in^rntH"^ 
cot^idered. * 

THE objea of the firft part of thij 
Eflay is to exhibit, a ihort hiftoricai 
an4 critical fketcl^ of the decline of learn* 
ing. axnongjEt the Ronitans, an4 ^ foDpw it 

9 to 
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to the period of its greateft depreflidn la 
the tenth century. 

The reign of Auguftus was undoubtedly 
the sera of its moft (ticcefsful cultivation j 
but its- glory was bounded by the life of 
its illuftrious patron. The fymptoms of de- 
clining tafte may be obferved in fome of the 
authors of the Auguftan age ilfejf, ^nd uiv- 
der Tiberius and his fucceffors they ripen 
into gloomy and uacontrovertdd fads. 

This great revolution appears to have 
been efFeded, partly by external and partly 
&y internal ' caUfee 5 by the ^fo^mer I meai* 
flie jioKticAl 6vehts of the peffiod, and the 
latter comprife. thofe fluCluation* of tafte, 
fentiment, andfafhion which daily produce 
fuch' extraordinary changes in the literary 
world. — ^A fhort cotifideration of each will 
illuftra^e this opinion j and a furvey of th« 
ppUtical xnMfp^li^ves of the empire will fur* 
nilh us, in the firft inftance, >vith; fome 
material reafons for the decline of learn- 

»«^- ■ - '•"■ '". : ;; ■ 

■■'•'i (hall not ehtet into sny detail' of the 
jSMoty bf the JilJ^cclTors of Auguftus/thonglft 
it "fiirnhBies foiiife anecdotes bflitoratuiiEf and 
^ ' " criticifin. 
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criticifm. A bloody and unremitting ty- 
TSitihj is its predominant charaderiflic, and 
Vefpafian is the firft who offers himfelf to 
notice as a patron of learning and a friend 
of genius. This merit is enhanced by the 
confideration of a life fpeot in ^mijiitary 
labours, a want of that learning he fo 
liberally encouraged, and a parfimony in 
his general expences branded with the 
name of avarice. He firft fettled regular 
iakries on the profeffors of rhetoric, and 
numbers Quintilian amongft the objeds of 
Ms ichoice and patronage. He invited to 
Rome the moft celebrated poets and artifts^ 
adorned it' with fome mpnumenl^ of fplen-^ 
did arcbitediture, and difpenfed his favours 
and rewards with truly Imperial liberality. 
Titus was not only a generous patron, but 
excites an intereft as a literary charadler; 
he paid a clofe and fuccefsful attention to. 
eloquence, was celebrated as a poet, and 
encouraged the polite arts with difcemment 
and munificence. But how could the ex^ 
ertion of a few years repair the. havoc of 
a century? Domitian furpaffed the cruelty 
of his worft pred^ceffors. Unacquainted 
J B 2 with 
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with philofophy, hiftory, ^elry, . or; elOr. 
quence, he directed the ftorm of his cuprkU 
oufi tyranny againft their profeflbre ; where 
it was out of his power to be cruel, he cpi)14; 
at leai^ be maligt);ant ; and when the lu^ky 
author efc^aped his veiigeahoey committed 
the works of obnoxious genius to the 
flames. This refinement of infult has teeii 
adopted into the public cuflfoms of Europe,; 
and may fbmetimes have fupplied the dc^ ' 
ficieincies of juftice, but has oftcner furniihed 
gratification for private refentmeut* 
* The flattering phtafe of the goldca ag^, 
approjrrtated to the reign of Marcus Aure- 
Itus, mighf defcribe the fucccffion of em- 
perors from Nerya to Commodus, that 
period in the hiftory of the world, in 
which the condition of the human r^^ei? 
Aippofed to have been mofl! .happy ajicJ 
l^fperotis* In a literary vieWi its meritsr 
ieferve a more particular notice than cac^ 
be allotted to it here; but I cannot pafst 
b^ the liberal and digjiified conduA of 
Ttajan* Bred to the* profeffipo of arm^ 
fi-om his earlieft youth, and. ranking with 
<he firft generals, of antiquity, he wanted 
*- • time 
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time and opportunity of aciC[uiring learnings 
but he never wanted judgment to diftin- 
guifli, nor munificence to reward thofe 
who poflefled It: ilor was his attention 
confined to the Rooian fcholar^ but the 
literature and philofophy of Greece were' 
patronifed with equal liberality. It is this 
which ennobles his reign more than the 
ftriking tinonuments of his public labours^ 
mom than all his conquefts. The latter 
ceiafed with the h^d that made them ; his 
bridges over the Danube and the Tigris have 
crumbled away, and the famous column 
which has flood fixteen hundred years lefs 
faintly images the fuperiority of his mind* 
If, we extend our view through this cele* 
brated period, we fhall confefs that, after 
his reign, literature was lefs fuccefsfuUy 
cultivated, and patronage lefs munificently 
imparted. In the very charai^er of his 
fucceflbrs, thdr attachments and purfuits^ 
"a fpeculatiye inquirer might fuggefl very 
probabfe motives for this failure. -The 
literary ambition and fanguinory -jealoufy 
of Adrian^ ^ the placid temper arid ind&fc 
criminate liberality of Antoninus, the flern 
B 3 and 
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and almbft bigotted philofophjrof Aurelius^ 
thefe were qualities, it muft be admitted, no^ 
eminently aufpiqibus to the progrefs of gc-r 
nius and the cultivation of learning. 
. It is at leaf): certain, that after the death 
of the latter, the empire np longer enjoyed 
any repofe, nor did learning find any afylum 
till above a hundred years after, on the ac« 
celSon of Gonftantine. A quick and bloody 
fuccefEon of emperors, the delblation of 
civil warb, the daring inroads of the bar- 
barous nations, thefe misfortunes cloud the 
frolitical horizon. Of above thirty eniT 
perors, one half may be claffed amongft 
the open or the concealed enemies of 
learning, amongft fuch as with the fword 
in their hands dealt themfelves the moft 
deadly blows, or amongft thofe who, with* 
out giving a dire£t order, could fmile at the 
preventive cruelty of their confidents and 
executioners. ^ A fcanty half alone appears 
in the lift of itJl friends ; and of thefe, part 
were prevented from fliewing their kind- 
nefs by the fhortnefs, part by the misfor-p- 
tunes of their reigns* Under Dioclefian 
and Maximian the empire refpired a little ; 

but 
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tnit tbc.y were both grofsly ilKteratCi sold, 
pwing their elevation to arms, treated learn*^ 
ing with a contempt which was difgraceful 
only to themfelvea. ' ~ . 

. Conftantine the Great, with the difad-» 
vantage of ah illiterate education, has an 
undoubted claim to the praife of patronage ; 
aor are thofe of his laws y^t forgotten, by 
which he fecured competence and quiet to 
the profcflbrs of learning. The favours 
he difpenfed were, however, of a general 
nature ; and hiftorians, poets, orators, and 
civilians flood on the fame level, and ex- 
perienced the fan^B confideration. For thQ 
arts he had a better tafte and a higher relilh; 
and aiming to fiirpafs Diocleilan, who 
had introduced Pertian pomp and Oriental 
fplendour,vifibly, improved upon his model 
in the grandeur of his buildings, the magf 
nificence of his court, and the brilliancy of 
his fcftivjuls. Bur with thefe fair preten* 
fions he inflicted a fatal wound on Roman 
learning, In iremoving the feat of empire, 
he was guided by politics^l motives, or in-t 
fluenced by the fplendid vanity of founding 
a metropolis. Little did he forefe^; how 
P4 - that 
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that part tt Roman tafte and literature^ 
which followed the fortunes of his courts 
would be gradually fuperfeded by the ad-* 
drcfs, tljic arts, and the language of Greece^ 
and how the portion which remained would 
fidl an inevitable prey to the ihcroachments 
ai«l innovations of barbarifm. Thefe un-^ 
exjpe€fced confequences, thefe involuntary 
diiichiefs, we may lament, but can^ hardly 
cenfure. 

If we conteinplate the hiftory of the em-* 
pire from his death to its divifion, and on^ 
wards to its fall, a period exceeding a hun-* 
drved years, we fliall find in the charaSer of 
its princes, and in every incident of its 
politics, the ftill increafing preflure of ex?- 
ternal caufes* We ihall fee the lamented 
ftate fwayed by'monfters, invaded by bar* 
barians, curtailed in its extent, pillaged in 
its property, and when foreign fcourges 
wpre withheld, :harafled by religious dif* 
ptites, and torn . by religious perfecutions* 
Conftantius, the fucceflbr of Conftantinei 
was^^moft £1 periecutor of polite learning j 
eniulation was rqpreffed, eloquence mute^ 
hiftory negleflted, poetry uncultivated, and 

philo- 
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philofophy difplaccd by magic. In his re* 
ligious difputes he affeded Arianifm^ and 
an eccleiiaftical council was the narrow 
theatre of his grovelling ambition. 

Julian was inconteftably a man of fir(U 
rate abilities, had received a learned edu- 
cation, and in his ftudious purfuits united 
ardour with induftry. He had paid par- 
ticular attention to philofophy and elo- 
quence, was trained to habits of compo- 
fition, and wrote Greek with (ingular 
purity and facility. His example, as a 
man of letters, was obvioully detrimental 
to the interefts of Roman learning; as a 
patron, the courfe of his bounties ran ex- 
clufively in favour of the profeflbrs of 
paganifm; and literature in other ~ hands 
was 9verloo'ked or perfecuted.— Under Va- 
lentinian and Valens the divifion of the 
empire took place, an event in its confe-> 
quences equally injurious to Roman power 
ahd Roman learning, as it laid both com«* 
pletely open to the incurfions of bar- 
barifm. And yet Valentinian himfelf was 
no leis confpicuous for his literary, than 
his political and military talents. Be- 
X firous 



feous to extend and perpettiate the be- 
|i/egts of a learned education^ he founded 
fchools for grammar and irhetorie in the 
metropolis of each province; and in the 
laws and regulations by which .they were 
governed, we may trace the rude outline 
pf modern academical difcipjine, 

Gratian gaVe almoft as fair a promife ag 
Titus himfelf. What might not have been 
expeSed from the maturity of his excel- 
lencyi whofe judgment called Theodofi'uS 
to the empire, whofe patronage animated 
Aufonius, and whofe piety patrdnlfed.St, 
/Vmbrofe? The increafing difficulties and 
dangers of the times gave ample exercife to 
the virtues and the wifdom of Theodofius, 
and his death fealed the fate o^ theweftera 
^ivifion of the Roman empire. Und^r 
his unworthy fon and fucceflbr Honorius, 
Rome was facked by the Goths ; the reins 
of government were feebly held by Valen-r 
tiniaji the third ; apd from his murder, to 
the conqueft of Italy by Odoacer, thete was 
nothing to oppole to the approaching ruin 
^ of the empire and the extindlion pf let^ 

tcri 

And 
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And who can be furprifed at their fate, 
-when he reviews futh a lift of emperors, 
^d confiders fuch a train of piisfortunes ? 
Pf the fuccefs and failure of learning in 
particular, we muft attribute much to thp 
iiire£t influience of the Imperial chara6):er; , 
in arbitrary governments tl^e conduct 
and example of the fovereign operate, 
like the fun pr the froft, to the expanfioa 
PV thje contjradlion of the buds of genius. 
Of the literary excellence of their refpedive 
periods a great ponion is due to Auguftua 
and Trajan ; and Maximin and Elgabalus 
m^y thajalf themfelves, for the fufpenfion of ^ 
learning md. t^e ftagnation of genius* 
Eyen in free ftates the patronage of the 
fupreme magiftrate is fcnfibly felt, an^ np 
fth.olar is ignorant of the merits of Pericles, 
or 4enies thp ufeful munificence pf Lo- 
fenzo de Medjcis* The four cdebrated 
ages of tafte and literature are marked by 
the names of their fovereign princes. 

But enough has been faid on thofe exr 
ternal caufes by which learning was fo 
deeply /affe^ed. It would far exceed th? 
liipits of my plan 19 ftate them with greater 

pre* 
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*|^recifion, and my omiflion maybe fupplied 
4)y' the readers r^ffeftion. Let him add 
to the Imperial influence the removal of 
ihe feat of ertipire, the divifion of the em-- 
pire, the acceflion of barbarous emperors, 
the influx of barbarous auxiliaries, an un^ 
interrupted 'Ceries of wars, foreign or civiK' 
'Thefe he muft confider as fo many diftind: 
*ialamities to the caufe of learning j and 
libwever he may be inclined to appreciate 
them feparately, he will not deny but their 
aggi'egaje was in the |iigheft degree op^ 
preflive and ruinous. 

Heavy as this continued preflure was 
irom external caufe^, it was inereistfed and 
Aggravated by internal misfortunes. "V^ith*^ 
out a foreign impulfe, literature began to de- 
generate, and the fymptoms of its malady 
may be traced back to the moft flattering 
periods of its health atjd vigour. Cicero, 
the brighteft ornament of the Auguftan 
age, is accufed^ and his friends deny rather 
than difprova the charge, of adopting the 
difFufe, or Afiatic ftyle. Propertius ' cer-r 
tainly crowded his poetry with labori- 
ous mythology and far-fetched learning^ 

and 



zpA his did:ioA beaif$ a i^on|r qaft q£ 
pedaiitiy aii4 afFe^SUupn* Ovid fi^d* poxi-. 
vided of iucorrednefs of fl;yle, extravi^gsoioc^ 
of pawti|i^, :and ljix^^iou%fs of ifl^n^. 
The. paftviwlty c?f J^ivy, , ^tagH top; deli- 
cate for the groffnefs^^Q^ out 9la|pcal pe?^ 
ception, hiirt the ear&0fjb|^l^cffn^xriticS|^ 
and was undoubtedly ^ppy€|Uefi{i|jlefc Yel- 
leius Paterculus the hiftpmn, whq. WTQtc^ 
about the middle of the aext reigo, y^ fc^ 
lenlible of this Uterary depxaYatipa^ th^th^' 
make3 it a matter of ferious difi;wflipn^ 
while his own laboured periods are at onc€{ 
a commentary on his text, an4 an exempfitf 
fication of his criticifm* . Indeed it dkf hi6lf 
demand the penetration of fuch ah hlBxHUrt 
to obferve this too confpicuous misfortiifti; 
It was impoflible to look round without re-i 
marking the moft ftriking ihliances. The 
IPoIKos, Afmius and Gallus, jealous of tho 
fime of the great Roman orator$, aud cbff^ 
fcious of their infericnity^ h?4 introduced a 
new tafte m eloquence,^ and found flalif 
tcrefs arid' followers in the (tourt^ :l}«i 
fenate, and the forum. MecaeJnas, the leadiag 
patron of the times, had not formed H\ - 
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ftjrle, if Seneca and Quintilian may be 
trufted, on the beft* models. Meflala CdF« 
vinus was an inftance of the moft glaring 
afFeftation, and Tiberius prided himfelf 
Cn hi^ pre-eminent ftation in the new 
6ratorial fchool. The fame Anti-Ciceroni- 
aiiifitt^as ftillmorefoccefsfully eftaW 
in morals ind philofophy by Seneca, whofef 
merits and beauties covered, palliated, and 
at Jaft rfecommended his defeds. Ludan^ 
ihd, afterwards Statius, attempted to conteft 
/\5irith Virgil the poetic crown. The arts 
felt the efFei^s of the . fame innovating 
j^rit)'.and Vitruvius, with all his tSiRe^ 
fciencc, and execution, was infulted by his 
competitors, and almoft difregarded by the, 
public* 

Xearping, in its decline from Tiberius to 
tbfe frxitinaion of the weftern empire, feems 
to: have experienced three ftages where it 
foimd patronage and repofe : the firft was 
dlat of Ttajan and the Antonines, the 
iecond that of CQSi:ftantin@, and the third 
may be refehred to the reign of Theodoiius. 
A ftw remarks on each muft fupply the 
place of a regular difcuflion. 

When 
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When the Auguftan fchool clofed ltd 
jabours, the old road, to literary eminence 
was imrhediarely deferted, and new paths 
opened. True eloquence, if it did hot die 
with Cicero, furvived him only a fhort 
time, . Ceaiing to be ufeful, 'when Rome 
chafed to he free, it was no longer a pbHti- 
ta\ qualification, and qniedy palTed from the 
fetiate to the 1)ar. The different objed:S of 
thefe ftations will ' probably explain the 
futut^ mediocrity of the oratorial pre- 
t^iifions J and while it Ihews us why Sal- 
•Vitis Julianus ranlcs below Gic^, may pei> 
ii£ps affoi*d a reafon why bur own legal' 
Speakers arc fo generally worfled by the 
orators of the Britifh parliament. 

A curfory review of the poets of this 
.period authorizes the furtim'ary opinion^ 
that their general cfrarafteriftics are either 
aff^&atioh and tiimidify, ot frigidity arid 
dulnefs : neceflary confequentes of their 
deviation 'bti' either fide from the models' of 
the firfl fchool. Lucan and Statius lofe 
tKemfelves in-thei clouds; Valerius Flaccus 
and Silius Italicus creep dn the ground; 
MSrtial is frivolous, or frigjd, and Perfius 
'- • ob- 
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©bfcure, or dull. Even Juvenal is rather a 
^iplendid declaimer than a genuine poet; 
and when we confider his fubjefl:, we mulT 
admit that his verfes have too much of the 
tumid fwelU , . 

The profe-writers have undoubtedly great 
meiilt, but their ftyle betrays marks of de^ 
^hmts tafte. BlemiiKes may be loft in tbft 
^lendour of general excellences; but wq 
cannot be infeflifiWc to the defe<a$ of Taci-» 
tmy: nor deny that he was tainted with the 
prevailing vices of comjjofition. Of Quin-* 
tilian^both his^ own ag^ and pofterity hav^ 
been juftly proud; his genius, learning, and 
judgxpent are equally unqueftioned and un-» 
queftionable ; hi$ days and his nights hacl 
been engrofled by the ftudy of polite lite- 
rature, yet even he funk under this con- 
tagion. Gicero was his favourite author ; 
^,be pl^ed with Cicero \i^as in his idea 
thiC promife and the prefumption of merit ; 
y^t what a, difference do we find in the l^*- 
guag9 of diefe two great authors ! Senecai 
from whofe meretricious allurements he 
cautions his unAi^eAlng pupils, feems in« 
fenfibly to have won the ftffeidions, an4 

almoft 
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^ilfipft to ^^ve gbidcd the f^tx of the mzllttit 
Jiimfelf. The younger PUny and Florus 
ftand condemned for &mj3t^ defed9 at the 
.critical trib^jviL Suetonius has faijed By 
^^eviatii)^ into t^ie; oppoflte extreme, an4 
thp pjaiamefs pf hU ftyle often degenerates 
' intp yulgaffty and rud^nefs. 
, T^e polite arts and literature generc^y 
Joi^rffh and .^d^ together, though the fat^ 
of jjbie fprpjer is' fom,efimes proti^af^ed by 
t^ munificence of the gte^Qt or the luxury 
pf,a fi?Lpit?d/ To eftimate" the merits of 
pptepipofary paiftters, we muft fearch the 
WGtks of pqe$§jind hii^qrians, the ajtiftsc^ 
^ more durable com^nodity, and we ihall 
£nd Pliny cpnfefGng and lamenting the de« 
gradation of this ^xt. The i^atuary and the 
fculptpr, hpvfeyer th$y may rely on the 
longer diiration of their work, muft finally 
depend for future fame on thofe whofe 
monuments are mpre durable than marble 
and l^^rafs, and their report adds no laureU tQ 
their menjory. The architect looks forward 
to a diftant pofterity with greater confidence 
jL:nd complacency, and the Golifasum wiU 
.^Meft, that though his art might have loft 

c * the 
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the graceful (implicity of Vitnivius's hand^ 
it Aill retained an impofmg boldnefs and an 
ithprejQSve grandeur. 

In marking the general appearances of 
literature from the age of the Antbnines 
to the reign of Conftahtine, we cannot ^ 
avoid being ftruck with the more obvious 
difplay of all the defeds and vices of com- 
polition, aggravated by obftinacy, and con- 
firmed by habit. The admirers of Seneca, 
Lucan, and Martial, found it eafier to tranf- 
plant their blemifhes than imitate their ex- 
cellencies, and wiflied rather to catch the 
fplendour and glare of their colouring, 
than copy, as far as it could yet be 
found, the juftnefs of conception and ac- 
curacy of drawing. Tafte and literature 
feem to have fufFered in each fucceffive at- 
tempt; and were we to divide the whdie 
fpacefrom Auguftus to Conftantine into 
two equal periods of time, we could not 
oWerve without furprife the difference in 
their refpe6tive degeneracy and deterio- 
ration. The writers in the firft divifion 
rank, it is true, far below their predecelTors 
i)f the Auguftan fchool ; but who will com-» 

pare 
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^are Calphurnius and Nemefianus with 
Lucan and Statius? Tacitus muft not be 
degraded by a comparlfon with any hit- 
torian of the latter interval, and Sue- 
tonius himfelf rifes far above the level of 
SpartianuS) Gapitolinus, and Lampridius. 

If we proceed to take into con fideratiotf 
the laft period ending in the deftrudkion of 
the Weftern Empire, we fliali find the decline 
of tafte equally vifible, and the degeneracy 
of language ftill more confpicudus. For this 
a particular reafon occurs ; Rome had been' 
for a long time, at firft, under a difguife 
fomewhat plaufible, a military government. 
To recruit her armies by barbarian troops 
was an expedient firft employed by Au- 
guftus, and adopted by his fucceffors with 
an eagernefs proportioned to their more 
preffing exigencies. But during the laft 
and fatal period of her power, when the 
fpirit of antient Rome was extinft, the 
military eftablifliment was almoft entirely 
compofed of ftrangers. Goths, Alans, 
Huns, and Gauls were huddled together, 
and their mingling jargons debafed and al- 
moft deftroyed the Roman language. 

c 2 Written 
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Written compofitioa, it iis true, was laft 
ftflfe^d by this misfortune ; but tfaefc bar* 
baric infufions are ftrongly marked in the 
literary produ(9ion8 of the time. The pixD- 
p}e& 6{ undulation extended 'M laft frxn& 
the centre to the extremeft ihore, and the 
icholar was affeded as well as the peafaint, 
the foldi^ and the citizen. We may trac^ 
this in almoft every page of St. Jerome, 
through all the warmth of his eloquence, 
all the pomp of his Ciceronian periods. St. 
Ambrofe, St. Auguftin, and Pope Leo the 
Firft were undoubtedly men of powerful 
Bunds and| extenfive learning ; but they ex« 
hibit ftill ftronger proofs of the corruption 
of language. Nor can a more favourable 
judgment be pafled upon the more lineally 
defcended claffics, the partifans of Ho- 
meric deities arid Pagan mythology. Ser- 
vius was nothing more than a pains^taking 
grammarian ; Macrobius, a profefled fcholar 
and critic, was unable to ufe his own learn- 
ing, or exemplify his own rules ; and Sym- 
machus, a courtier, and a man o£ diftin- 
.guilhed abilities, has not the lead claim to 
elegance of didtion or profundity of thought. 

Claudian, 
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Claudian^ himfelf a foreignery^feems h&pm, 
to refcue the age firom general contempfy 
and in ipirit and harmony ranks high, 
amongft the Roman poets. As to Auib*- 
nius^ Sidonius Apollinaris, and the galaxy 
dP Tranfalpine fcholars^ which iheds a faint 
gleam on the laft ftage of Roman Utera^ 
ftire, they obtain by their number a dif^ 
tinftion they could not claim by their 
Ei^ts^ and the body forces thofe honours. 
Che individual ^id not dare to demand. 
^ The arts fympathifed with letters in theie 
trying mlsfortuneap The moft con(iderab|e 
efforts of archite&ure appear to have hem 
€xhaf£ifted in the twd triymphal arches 
raifed to the memory of Severus. Sculpture 
and engraving are kindred arts, and a 
proof of their degeneracy is furnifhed by 
theinfpei^ionof the Roman medals. Thofe 
ftrupk under Caracalla and his fucceflbr 
Macrinus will bear no comparifon with 
the iffues oi the firft thirty emperors. 
Under Gallienus, who reigned about fifty 
y^ars aifter, they degenerate into mere coin, 
without tafte, meaning, or execution. The 
inedald of Conftantine are ftill more nn« 
C 3 worthy 
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worthy the naine; and an incident, tvhich 
QQCurred in his reign, paints ftronger; than 
a thoufahd well-turned fentences the cnelan-r 
choly ftate of the arts. When the Roman 
fenate had decreed a triumphal arch tlot 
Conftantine, they found themfelves obliged^ 
to rob that of Trajan of its principal prnai-K 
itients to embellifli this new ftru/6lure ; yet 
thefe ornaments were as. diftindl and appro- 
priate in the former inftance,* as they were 
abfurd and mifplaced in the latter. To 
make the head of Trajan occupy the pkce 
of Conftantine's, and to bring thle Parthian^ 
into fubje£tion to a general they had ii^ver 
feen, was a fubftitutipn difgrace&r.tp: tfee 
arts, and derogatory to .the good fenfe <)f 
any period. Henceforward their cultivar 
tion in a great meafure ceafed, and they 
found enemies on the very fpot they might 
have expected the moft generous pro- 
tcdors ; the ravages of the Goths w:ere 
anticipated within the walls of the capital, 
the moft beautiful edifices were levelled 
for the fake of their materials, and fome 
Chriftian bigots thought they were wound- 
ing and defacing paganifm, when they der 

ftroyed 
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ftcoyed the ftatues of their jgod^, or cyefc 
threw the columns of their templea. * ^ 
L rBiit during. thi^s loiig.jdefcent oflearniogj 
through a* period of four hundred ye^Si 
wa8 there . nothing joficurred . to retwd j ifii 
firogrefs, nothing to. adnunifber-affiftftn«j 
saad delay ha fate I - It muft be aafwi:scil 
afiimaativelyv that in.aniicarly .ftage. Iw 
teratpre experienced a .po^perful aid from 
the civilians, <^ And » before its. clbfe from th« 
theologians ; that the ago of Adrian pirot 
duc^ the one, and the rei^n of Theodbfim 
the other. : The'fe are^fajSkfirtoti jnateridh^ 
%6 overlooked, though J &xim^ ike. pi«ii;ijof 
iMs work- tl^y^a^fecem 6oiy zacrcafiial 
notice. "- ' '*' "^*>v . . .^•tOr-iw'.i v:.-,^.t7. it 
--4rihe-ftiidf of^ the 18«P W»i:'-ail*aj»s 'la 
favourite with- th« R?oniatt«i3atid:Sikrev0ii)r 
form of tH%Vr*g61«ml«erilij?rbut<unditfijaife 
^uftus and Ms fiicceflbrs'irgaihed ground 
ih i)ublit-eftiyiatibn.^ --Sal^lifli Juliaiiu»,*^-^bf 
the order of- Adrian; [fflfttail th6 perpctiiad 
edidk, or a ftai*<fing code,vtbjeKtra£fcitlMi 
c^ncetof preceding inftitattes, and jexhihit 
an authc^ntiebody of falutJaryiiaws. Hia fucf 
cefforsdiftmguiftie4 themfdlafes byJnduftigi 
-'-1- , c 4 and 
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aSkt leaS'niibg* Ptfificietrts iA pftilolbgy i^fiitt 
the neceffity oJF a cldfe afplication -tA 
tjia' moft autient writers, they eihpld^ed 
tJieir^not^ledge to correO: ancj refine th«lr 
khgiiage* Well Twfbd in the. fa&ionablc 
philofophy of Greece, they cKd notaxmi£p 
ibemfelws^ with th6 inveiHgation of mtr 
taphyfical fubtilties, or the involution. bf 
moral precepts j bpt devoted their acquirer 
Ments to : define the rights and prote^ 
th*r:pfopirty of their fellow*citizeni. I 
fiedd not infift* how mudi: fucb a bddy c^ 
titers mujQ: have dn^ne. for the catife 6f 
learning, ih^^ountera^ting ,the earlier ^It 
fixation md the. later barbsMfifnly of :<^o^ 
temporary authors. Even when the d^^y 
ofcde&m&ifm wnje, they fttU fumiflied 
t^e/anril' cflential f^rviqibSt It was t^e 
d(£ifidn< of their writings over the {^Pr 
iirinces, and the ufe of the Roman juri£p 
piiudenee .in leg^l d^cifions, thftt ferved to 
jlMTcfervc th^- tacmory a4d almdft to ^mr 
balmthp pudty of the JLatin toqgue- It 
tniift be.ftat^d as the leading caufe, why^ 
when I^atin eiafed to be s^ living langu^g^^ 
Ifi V?i8 ftill «fed through fiiirpp for the 
fi^- * purpof?^ 
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^i^ofe oF cdmpofitlon, and became* die 
^ommoti medium of literary and {cientific 
temittunitation ; and its advantages on the 
re^val of Utters are fo important) a^ to 
demand a particular difcuflion in the courfe^ 
iCtfrfttis wcnrfc^ .'. cT. „.. <: 
J* < Nor was ihe^caufe of .leari>i%g|0fs poweov 
Adljr fijpporied by , thsf; Qhrifti^u . writers^ 
During tl^e. fir ft Cfentw^:* .the propagation 
iif our religr^a wafeifinjtrMfttd ta.a higher 
aj^ncy than imman abidlties^ when Pro- 
itideoce ceafed^to intereft itfejf fp direitily 
^ats.behalf|.theChriftian fcholar cultivated 
jwitb.jao' ordift4ry:fuccpfs ctjhe powers of 
:iroafon and ih§ gift* of learning. The fecond 
j^a^drthirdt'^tfn^riefir ^re: diftinguifhed by a 
nrsxsi^'^f^fS&t^nt writers j never were di^^ 
Jrtaics. more ^{fcilfi4Uy • ^0>ploy ed, > nor j^bUor 
'fiilAy'pfteflfed imtO ^ better fervice, nor ^lo^ 
j^uence ufiad with a more brilliant e^e^. 
jTertullian^ though hb c§.^iMt be^ clafled 
awith the . beft aiithoi:^. of the >age ,of the 
yfaitonipe8,..poflcffed a, roijgh but flowing 
^quence^ :i?ras w^ll yerf^ in the. philo- 
sophy of the tirmes,; and a ma%r of iijs 
^ptite iitehitjite;. Iq. MiAiOjius^ Felix he 

found 
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found a formidable rival, or a happy, hanr 
tetor. Arnobius does not-fmk beneath the 
:Jevel of their compofition, iod _ C7pri§.a 
'rifes aboTC it by the nobleft. effoftjs of j^p^ 
quenee ahd learhing. ji,; v) 

But it was in the fourth century, iiffc^ 
tbe language wJ3is altnoft Jofk' in a. corrupt 
-and barb^ous dialed, that the Ghriftians 
proved its laft and tru.eft friends, and took 
a diftinguifli^d WMn literary purfuitsand 
"philofbphical fttf^a The^emporbrs wifely 
encouraged a fpifit of' emulation amongft 
them, founded fchools, eredled librsuries, 
and lavifhed honours on the moft' eminent 
fcholars. That they far excdled ' tJioir 
Pagan opponents has never Afeeek^i denied, 
HHary 6f Poitiers ^was ah'abJe-anfdfcftiwnt 
writer,- aid Lacaaritiushis d&ettbecn; coml- 
'j^ired and once preferred to the ficflrirainfe 
in Latin* eloquence. St Ambrofe was [a 
lekfiied and powerful compofer. To mention 
the name of St. Jerome is to .convey the 
idea of a laborious, profound, animated, arid 
eloquent author.' No one ^11 difpute the 
merits of St.' Auguftine; and Sulpiciiia 
Severus, the Chriftian Salluft^ claims- equal 
'*- - com-f 
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comiQendation for the orthodoxy of hi^ 
doGtxine and the latinity of his ftyle, 

Of'thefe writers it is not too much to 
fay, that their labours ^were eminently 
feryiceable at this period of their exertion, 
and they have the merit' of ftipportlng^ the 
caufe of learning to the very kft moment 
that it was tenable. With* the civilians, 
the theologians may claim the honour of 
contributing to prjcferve tl^e exiftpnfc and 
introdqce the written ufe of L?itin, ^ft?rit 
ceafed to be a vernacular.. tppgue^ to.*hc 
notice of Europe. The celebration of their 
ritual in that language was, perhaps, aldop 
Sufficient to keep its embers alive for a 
/plendid though a late revival. 
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Jkf^ads of the barbarous I^attons^EffeElu^^baly 
; und^r the^H^rul\ and Qfirogotb^.-r-Cc^odorus.'-^ 
Invq/f^n of the I/)mbards. — Gregory the Great. ^ 
Different Fate of Greek and Roman Learning* 

QUCTI feem to be the principal caufes 
*^*t6 which we may attribute the decline 
of I^ajr'nJng amongft the Romans, and which 
might gradually have overwhelmed and ab* 
forbed their talents and genins. But a more 
fataci and accelerating caufe was at hand tii 
the irruptions of the barbarbiisixations from 
the north of Europe and the north-weft 
of Afia* Their inroads, at firft defultory, 
ripened in the fourth century into exten- 
five and permanent invafions ; and in the 
fixth, they had difmembered and almoft 
deftroyed the Roman empire. Their pro* 
grefs was marked by unexampled rapine, 
carnage, and defolation ; and Europe, in 
thefe dreadful revolutions, was ihaken to its 
very foundations. 

As 



A8 govertttocttts are rtow> and havft Ijeett 
£os: &me dmetoaftUuted^ it is pofllble (thaC 
coaqueft may bring with it ibme adi^azuf 
tages to compenfate for its indifpeniable 
e^ih: but theie barbarous hordes, fubfifl> 
ing upon tte chaie, paftiuage, or fpoil, had 
no agriculture^ oo rnduiliyi no traffic, no 
mec^ianical or domeflic artSi, The portrait 
of the antient Germans, as described hj 
Tacitus, would reprefent with a flattering 
pencil the image of the Goth or the Etun. 
Such minds could not be brought to frame 
the idea of learning and the pacific arts, uiv 
accompanied with the refokition to defpife 
and the wifli to deftroy them. But for the 
cafual intervention of one of their moft de- 
cided enemies, this Gothic temped muft 
have uprooted and fwept them-froni the 
earth. This enemy, or, to give it in the 
prefent inftance a jufter appellation, this 
friend was fuperftition. 

This travelled with them from tkc dens 
and faftneffes of the North. The dread of 
their fancied gods had introduced a timid 
deference for their minifl:ers ; and when the. 
fword opeped a road into new countries, 

7 ^^^Y 
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they" transferred this reverential feeling to 
the facerdotal order whom they found efta-^ 
blifhed there. Reverence for the perfon of 
the prieft extended itfelf to the fecurity of 
his property ; and while the palace and the 
caftle were wrapt in flames, the vicaragtf 
and the convent efcaped. It was thus within 
the pale of the church alone that Learning 
found ihelter and repofe, and fix centuries? 
at' kaft elapfed before flie ventured forth, 
and was reinftated in her public honours. 

Whether the clergy fully availed them- 
felves of thefe advantages, I prefume not 
to determine ; it would appear they did not 
labour to much effedl, either in the caufe 
of religion or of learning. We might, per- 
haps, pardon them for accommodating the 
ritual apd ceremonial obfervances of. the 
church to the rude ideas of barbarians : but 
their fyftem of dodrine and their code of 
morals, the objed of faith and the duties of 
virtue, ought not to have been reduced to 
the fame ignominious level. Chriftianity 
ought not to have been difgraced, meta- 
Tmorphofed, and traveftied to conciliate any 
votaries, to anfwer any end, to produce 
' any 
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afiy ?ffeft : yit this is a charge which adt- 
heres to tfieit memory. 

In ^literary view, their labours and their 
ilSflii^e itiight have been ferviceable in 
^^feferving <fie Latin as a living and efta- 
blifhed larigiiagie, if not amongft their bar- 
barian conquerors, at lead amongft their 
fraternities I In the k:hurch, the fchool, and 
the cloifter. Biit the reverfe took place; 
inftead of teaching a language, they became 
themfelves content to learn a jargon j and 
the rude tones of the nbrthern forefts fup^ 
planted the phrafes of Virgil and Horace, 
which at the* beginning of the feventh ceti- 
tury were unknown, or were at leaft diif- 
ufed, in Rome itfelf. This was the death-- 
blow to the Latin as a living language. ' 

Its purer and lefs vital parts, the p[r6- 
dudiions of its immortal authors, happily 
found a ftielter in thofe convents, which a 
miftaken piety had juft ereded over a con- 
fiderable part of Europe, and which the 
rap2^city of tbefe barbarians ^as taught to 
fpare. Manufcripts, thrown together by 
accident, gradually accumulated into libra- 
ries. ' The abbots grew proud of poflefEons-, 

which 
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which they were cjiipofed to value, thou^ 
unable to ufe ; a part of th(? fr^terQitj wa§ 
jemployed in copying ^the QX'm^^}9^ ftnd 
amid the diforders of the tiiqes learo^agtl^f 
cejv/ed this fitent and'ufefbl Jhomage*. Tp 
iheir obfcure and hutnble diligfu^e, tjip 
Jeaxped of every fubfequent period- hayp 
been deeply indebted ; and no fcholar of 
the eighteenth century would refufe thenpi 
his acknowledgments, if they had not fome^ 
times defaced a poem or an oration to 
tranfcribe a legend or a miflal. 

In comparing for a moment the literary 
^^Bploym^nt of the Jame order of men ia 
diftant ages, one can hardly imagine a 
jnore ftriking diiFercnce than the quiet 
tranfcription of manufcripts they did nojt 
junderftand, at one period, and the compo- 
ixtion of the literary hiftory of their coun- 
try from the earlieft antiquity, io another. 
Tet. thus differently occupied were the 
French Benedi<9:ines of the feventh and " 
pf the prefent century. It is painful 
to add that a fanguinary and fatal xe^ 
volution has terpainatcd their labours^ 
abforbed their property, and' annihilated 

their 



tbpir order. ; But, no rpv4:?Iution can d^-f^ 
flrpy their learned Uboi^rs, and fcholarsyet. 
unljpra yviH acknowledge t^dx -merits an,d» 
lament their ;fate. . Nay, even their humble 
apd ignorant piredegefibrs may appeal to the. 
grateful notiqeof pofterity, ^ith the power- 
ful c|^pa^ of ghaxity and g9od works. Their, 
hofpitable gates were ever open to difti;efs,;^ 
ai^ furnii^d at once an ^iyluin and focial 
W)?rihip; the poor and labpriQuj found 
bcead ^nd.f mpjQyipent.; many jufpful in- 
v»ftti.Q08. ipay be taraced back to their cjoy-- 
fter J. and theit humauity foothed the evils 
of wa^i.^d tjfe mva 

r While ^vepj pJ^rt qf E|^ppR Jay ftruggling: 
1111^^2; t^er yoke fjf thefe rude conqueror&o 
t^ajt l^cxapi^ed pprt^n is.morep^rticularlyj 
tp he .regretted which hs^ ftib^d tb«> 
world by arms, and civiU?^dit.hy arts; an<t 
witiph, as thq f^v^fct and <}tntxt of les^ioi^ 
will demand^ OTu: hapdsa q\or)e pai^iculat) 
account of it? :f«*e/ Su^ccffosely: wenruj* 
by: tfep Heruli and Oftrpg9^^», fiapricipufljb 
defwided by the Greeks^ often plundered; 
by. its defenders, Italy becatpc the. iw^yc^- 
evi^ humao calamity^! ,Tbe poiTc^ion cf > 

; .:!—. D the 
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the Hertili, It is true, was bounded by- 
twenty years j but it was twenty years of 
liavock arid xievaftation. The Oftrogoths 
hardly exceeded feventy ; but the laft thirty ' 
were memorable for the bldodieft war* 
in its records, in which the invaders w^re ' 
at laft expelled} ' or I'ather exterminated by^ 
Naffes. ' ^^ --""^ '-' ^ - ■• "• ^ ^-;;;-'i 

caffiodorus. The fufferings of learning are moi'e eafily" 
ittiicgined than detailed ; ^tid its laft iighs 
feem to ittteet'the ear of the claffical ifeader,^ 
Biit if a ftiliS could have been ma^eagainfl:^ 
the tide or 'Barfiarifm ; if by precept cJr 'e^S^ 
ample the niind could have Beeii re-aniinaterf^ 
ift tjbe caufe of I reafon ^ aiiff fdetirfce, Cafii- 
odiKftft Wbtild have performed , this taik;' 
a:nd his getiibs and virtue fhed a luftre oH^ 
erne of the darlteft periods of Italian hiftorj^^ 
Theoddiffck/the Oftrogo'thV had the nati^e'^ 
^d -fetife; foir'he poffefled no literature 
t&ough heliSd^rSfided at th* court of Con- 
ftantinople, to ismploy him as his miflift^^ 
ad^ Whit, was yet more iittportant, to- bje 
governed ;by fii^ advice.- Hence religibii* 
was reverenced, the laws enforced, the civil' 
offices filled with learned men, colleger 

opened 
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Opened for the infirudion of the young, 
and penfiohs diftribUted for the remune- 
ration of the old. This fpirit of well 
judged patronage produced a vifible efied 
on learning and the arts ; they revived from 
their ilumbers, and might have fialted into 
life^ if the increafmg misfortunes of the 
times and new fcenes of terror had not 
again condemned them to obfcurity and 
iilence; When civil wars, and the inva-» 
fion of Belifarius left Gafiiodorus no hope 
cff •performing farther fervice, he retired to 
MoAte Caffino, a monaftery founded in the 
better days of his fortune ; and there, by 
coUeding an ample library, by diffufing 
cojnes of antient manufcripts, by verbal 
inftru&ions, written le&ured, and vohimin- 
ous produdions^ he clofed a long and ho^ 
naufable life in thg fervice of religion and 
learning. 

Symmachus and Ennodiud his contempo- 
raries are entitled to refpedable notice ; but 
Boethius pofleffed eitraordinary merit. As 
a po^t and a moralift his pages are ftill in- 
terefting to the claffical reader and the lover 
of truth J though he was more known and 
.:. . D 2 ■ cele- 



eeleit>rat6d in hk ^mii age as a tlkeblcgt^ii 
a^ a PeiipatitianJ The little philofbphy 
of ttie middle ages was tranfcribed front his 
works ; fee had carefully meditated, and fd^ltb^ 
fully tranflated Ariftotle, and may daim th* 
honour, if in ^he prefent day it fhbuld bd 
eonfidered fudh, ei having ^{pil introduced 
him to the public notice of l4ie weft. Pro- 
bably k may exalt his charader nozie j;o 
obferve that 'he was one of the few learned 
men^ Who did not difdain to accomodate 
his great talents to general ufe ; cind if big 
moral and philofophical w^Orks are writteo 
for men, he could humble himfelf t^ trahl^ 
late for cMTdren an elementary treatife of 
ftience. Thefc merits are endeared to u« 
by the recolledion of his fuffeiings, by thft 
mildnefs of his virtues, and the perf^ver- 
ance of bis religion. His death tarnilhed 
the memory of Theodorick, and may fcrve 
as a melancholy aera to fix the fate of the 
Latin language. Boethius was the laft of 
the Romans. 
iiivifiQii of One would fuppofethe invafions of bar- 
Ufdt. barous nations muft prefent the fame dull 
and difgufling uniformity; but upon the 

whole, 
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whole, the irruption of the Lombards feems 
marked by more aggravating circumftancesj 
and if their ignorance was not more pro* 
fouild, their crudity was more atrocioids^ 
Beiides, to compkte the mifexies of Italj^ 
a perpetual war fiibfifted betweea tbefe fe^. 
rocious invaders and the Greeks ; and that 
country alike unhappy in its friends or foes, 
was fucceffively the prey of the contending 
parties. Let St. Gregory be heard, whea 
be deicribes the Lombards. " This feroi* 
^* cious nation is come upon us like a 
^ tenipefft, and Plundering on our defence* 
*^ lefs heads has ftripped our cities^ de«> 
^ moliihed ; our fortreflfes, deftrbyed our 
^ monaileries, and almoft exterminated the 
** inhabitants. Our fertile fields have no 
** longer cultivators or proprietprs; and 
•* places once populous are occupied and 
•' defiled by beafts of prey.'* In one of 
his homilies or harangues, publicly delivered 
to- the Roman people, he opens more par-s. 
ticularly the fcene of diftrefs in the neighw 
bourhood of his metropolis. *' We know," 
fays he, " that Agilulphus has pafled the 
^\ Po, and haftens forward to the dcge of 
D 3 " Rome. 
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" Rome. Nothing is feen on every fidq 
" but diftrefs, nothing heard but groan^ and 
•* lamentations. The cities are defttoyed, the 
•* fortreffes difmantled, the country given 
** up to pillage. Yet in this fcene of diftrefs, 
•* amid fields without cultivators, and tbwns 
** without defenders, new dangers; new 
** terrors threaten thefe mlferable remains. 
** Oh ! my brethren, in this complication of 
** mifery, what is there to attach, us to 
" life?" This is followed by a truly me-? 
lancholy pi6!t;ure of the internal fituationof 
the once proud miftrefs of the world. ** She 
^^ is reduced to the moft depigrable fitudtion 
•* by the various calamities fee has fuf- 
*• fered from the fury of her enemies, 'and 
" the ravages of barbarians. Where is 
*' her fenate, where her people ? Where the 
" fplendour of her magiftrates ? All is loft 
** and fwept away. Our population is 
"dwindled to an inconfiderable number, 
** and the Tword of the enemy, aided by 
*' innumerable miferies, makes a daily dimi- 
*' nution. Nor is it men alone that perifh ; 
** the public edifices, the monuments of 
** our antient grandeur j thefe are dropping 

" every 
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:" every day into ruin* There was a time 
.^V when the youth of foreiga countries 
^^ crow<kd thefe walls to learn the fcience§, 
** and claim their rewards. Alas! no on€ 
^'repairs now for inftruftion or adyance?- 
** ment to a isity, which reftmnd$. only witii 
;** lamentation, ai3t4 whi^h. is, ia faft, xa^ 
^ better than a defert/* ' : ^ 

Witt fome allowance for the periods of 
the orator, and more for the feelings of an 
indiyid^al, St^ Gregory haying b?en a 
rparty and a X^ffercr in thelb outrages on 
htimanity^ we muft conclude,, whatever 
difference of opinions may fince.have fub- 
ilfled-amongft hiftorians, that nothing but 
Jruth could have furniflied this melancholy , 
-picture. The Lombards, we l^now, ex- 
tended th^r fury to objeiJJ:^, which their 
rude predpcfeflbr^ had invarisjbly refpedled j 
.the facerdpt^l ch^adter yra^ now a feeble 
qprpteiftlon, ai^d cppvents no longer efcapedi 
devaftation. Learning felt the (hock in her 
inoft vulnerable part; for the monadic 
libraries were in general ravaged ; and if 
the wife or.felfiih monks, who fought a 
refuge in. other kingdoms had not Ipaded 
D 4 thenar . 
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themfelves witt the precidUd luggage- 6f 
manufcrlptSj letters might haive-befen for 
^ever deftroyed in Kutope,— This iron i^ce 
Tcem« t6hav0 been unfdftened, even by thfe 
charms of peace. Of the Lombard £6^ 
4rereigns who reigned in Italy, andof tfifc 
little princes and dukes who ih^red thb 
fpoils of the feudal divifion hitb whioU it 
was occafionally thrown, not one ^ad in any 
fenfe the leaft pretentions k& literature,. €r 
Exhibited the kail difpofiticyi to batroxiags* 
Theodorick, theOftrogoih, wa^ ahAugpilfaK 
In' comparifon with Alboin and hb d0- 
"fcendants. . ; :. 

For two hundred years was Italy doomed 
to this ftate of imelledual and morail de^ 
preffion, till the artns of Charlemagne bs* 
fore the clofe of the eighth cehtuf y gaNre it . 
a generous mafter, and founded the new 
empite of the weft/ Rome, it is true, had 
eicaped the Lotnbard dominion ; but the 
horrors of a peipetual fiege can alone con*- 
yey an adequate idea of its diftreifed fitUi^ 
ation. In cafting our eye back through the 
whole of this difaftrous period, Gregory 
feems the only man, who deferves, I will 
• not 
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rifit fay, the effithk of Great, but wlio can Gregory the 
cMfn any notice for force o£ mind or vigour 
«)l4ntelle€t, for the poffeffion of &ny learn- 
ing or the dlfplay of any genius. . In the 
bold and mafculine outline of his chara^ef 
£11 pencils agrefej yet fo imperfedly and 
totkfvikdly are the tranfa^^ions of his age 
jT^drdad^ that il isi to this day a dofobt with* 
fome inc[uirer85 whether th^ fciences, with 
ihe exception of theology, did not find iij 
hiift a detennined enemy; whether he 
did riot perfectite clalfidal learning and in-t 
terdiia its ftndy ; Whether with more than 
Gothic fury te did not deftroy the valuslblc 
libraries of antiquity, and level with the 
grdund the moft fplendid monuments of 
Roman art. In this doubt or difpute, it 
is f^er and wifer to adopt the neutrality of 
Bayle, than to contend with the hiftorain 
of Italian literature*, or the author of the 
hiftory of philofophy f . As a writer he was 
voluminous; his ftile flow^ with an ex- 
uberance of coarfe eloquence, and fmacks, 
it mull be confefled, very ftrongly df the 
times ; but when his difad vantages are 

* Tirabofclu. f Brucker, 

taken 
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taken Into confideration, he has, perhaps^ 
of the long lift of popes, the faircft pre-, 
tenfions to the hpnpured titles of th^ 
f^olar, the^ orator, and the man of ge« 
niust 

But if Gregory be the only name, which 
im this gloomy period Italy qould bo^ft j and 
if learning thus fufiered in the centre of 
her exertions, what could be expected ia 
more diftant and more ungenial iituations ? 
Diftrefs and almoft ,ruin had pafTed over 
all the provinces of her former empirCit 
Spain had been over-run by the Vifigoths, 
and was now contefted by them and the 
Arabians. England had been conquered,' 
opprelTed, and parcelled out among the 
Saxons. France, a prey to feudal anarchy 
and civil cpoimptions, ftw the mayors of 
the palace, ufurp the reality, and foon aC- 
fume the name and the fplendours, of 
royalty. As to Germany, it was^ i^ a 
great raeafure unenlightened by Chriftianity^ 
more particularly in the north^n parts, ah4 
fplit into a variety of fmall independent 
i^atesy which were convulfed by unremitting 
jealpufies, and exhaufted by diurnal wars. 
Such was the melancholy ftate of Europe 

in 
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in the feventh and eighth centuries? and 
no perfpicacity can difcover in fuch a chart 
any fpot favourable to the prbdudion of 
genius, or the cultivation of letters. — rThe 
leaden fceptre of ignorance feemed now 
completely extended over the weft. 

While for near five centuries this dreary 
view exhibits itfelf to the reader of Eu- 
ropean hiftory, Grecian literature happily 
affords a more cheering profped. When 
ivith ps the name of philofpphy was fcarcely 
i known, and the fcraps of Boethius fatisfied 
our intelleftual cravings, the Greeks ap- 
proached the pure fources of Platonifm, and 
held the mafter^keytb the difficulties of 
the Peripaticiah. In the fixth and feventh 
centuries^ fo fatal to Roman genius, polite 
learping was not only fuccefsfuUy culti- 
vated ; but the profound and folid fciences 
msdntjuned their ground. Hiftory, poetry, 
eloquence, and criticifm were well under- 
ftood in their principles, and well illuftrated 
in comppfitipn ; while with us the moft 
defpicable eflays, without the fhadow of a 
refemblance, affumed their name, and often 
canied off theit rewai^ds. In the tenth 

century. 
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century, that fatal period of Europeaii ig-i 
norance, whole* confideratkm will occupy 
our: next chapter, we fiild xnaaij names of 
literary eminence adornii&g the Byzantine 
annals. During the twelfth and thirteenth^ 
feveral of their fovereigiad were, what all 
ibvereigns ought to be, munificent patrons, 
and what fo few ibvereigns are, diftio^ 
gmfliedfcholars ; and the leading writers of 
the fame period have pretenfions, at once 
to tafte and elegance, to profound learning 
and deep refearch. 

In the fate and fortunes of Greek and 
Roman learning, th^e is a flrjking and 
memorable difference. The former began 
to. flourifh ve?y early j the age of Homer 
add He£k>d carries as up to* a remote an* 
tiquity, and even that of Alexander pref 
cedes above three hundred years the Au^ 
guftan period. The decline pf Roman 
leaf Aipg may be eonfidered ais completed in 
the cottffe of five centuries. On the con- 
trary, when Greek learning had pafled its 
meridian, it continued in a refplendent and 
hardly perceptible wane ; was never feen to 
fetj was neyier immerfed in total darknefs. 

On 
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On the retrival jc£ letters^ to ccntlaue oujr 
,£gure, itri^as iraoisferred to another. hemis- 
phere^ 2od mccea&d the k^&ie ftodMUiancy 
jof that aufpioioiis: eyenfc . : If we ©s^ept tfce 
ibge Icf Ti-aj^Ei ^Od the.Antonine$, ^re.ap- 
f^axs^ in theRom^m literary tenlp^r no difr 
jjofition to xefift. mbfortu 
like a flave, without a fttugglei theJfcfUfty 
that was pretcribtd to it. But.the GrecuB 
genius, fo far from fubmitting to GXt^tmil 
preflkre, was continually exerting itfelf, 
and nobly rallied from time to time. The 
obferver, who thinks he can trace unequi- 
vocal marks of its dedenfion in 6ne cen- 
tury, is furprifed with great and fplendid 
exertions in the next, while each century in 
the furvey of Roman literary hiftory forms a 
frefli ftage in its progrefs to a certain diflb- 
lution. — ^That event, in all probability, was 
accelerated by a want of communication 
with Greece, with its learned men, and its 
invaluable volumes. From the reign of 
Theodorick, or more certainly from the 
eftablifliment of the Lombards, the know- 
ledge of Greek feems almoft entirely to have 
ceafed in the weft, and the fall of learning 

has 
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has the fame (kte. Both began to revive at 
the fame period; and while Dante, Petrarch, 
and BoGcace offer the firft fpecimens of 
claflical compofition in the Latin tongue, 
Bailaaih andLeontiug Pilatus awakened the 
defire of fcholkfg towards Greek, and paved 
the way for their gteater fucceffors, before 
and after the fall of Coriftantinople, for 
Chryfolorad,"and Ga;a, for Argyrppylus, 
and Lafcaris. ^^ : 
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tharkrAagne.-^ Alfred.^ Invcfions of the Nor* 

, ^n^ms and Arabians.— Government. — Religion. — 

'Laws of the Tenth Century. — Scarcity ^of Books. 

^Sylvejier the Second.-^Literary ^retehftons of 

England. 

^TpHkOUGH another chapter we muft yet chari«. 
-*• trace the hiftory of the misfortunes 
of learning. Charlemagne, indeed, at 
"^ the clofe of the eighth and the begin- 
ning of the ninth century, made a noble 
fiand againft the invafions ^of barbarifm, 
and the encroachments of ignorance ; but 
with confiderably more efFed againft the 
former than the latter. Whether he him- 
felf had any pretenfions as a fcholar has 
been difputed ; but as he was taught gram- 
mar, which had then an extenfive fignifi- 
cation, by Peter of Pifa, and could relifh 
the fociety of Alcuin, the balance inclines 
evidently in his favour. But whether he 
poflefled learning or not, he was a good 

judge 
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judge and a generous patron of thofe who 
did. He founded fchools, and penConed 
fcholars, admitted them to his cabinet, and 
aflbciated thenn to bts ^able. ; His munifi- 
cence is well known, Peter of Pifa, Paul 
the deacon, Paulinus the patriarch of Aqui- 
leja, Theodulf bifliop of Orleans, men of 
letters, pow unknown, but eminejit in their 
day, were rewarded with urifparing li- 
1)erality. As to Alcuin, whofe name, if 
mot ivis in:^its, i$^ n) ore familiar to 119, ^€ 
will be thought gr^tifie^ to thfi full extent 
of his merits, in the poffeffion of three atK 
ties and twenty thoufand ft?ives* Thi^ 
more valuable gift of ^ xiaughter crowne4 
the fuperior pretenfions of Eginhart, hi* 
fecretary and biographer. 

The patronage of thi^ great man w^s c^^ 
tended over France, Italy, and Gerinany j 
«nd he feems tq have wished to m^ thfi 
dpminion of fciepce^s pniverfal ashj^ qwOj 
Neither ip this nof in any other ka'ding 
traits of the public chai?i£t*r does the new 
emperor of the weft rank behind t^e atitienf 
Caefars. The Italian writer?, with the fpirit 
of petty pa^yiqtifm, deny his introdudion of 
6 ' learning 



learnings inta dieifr xouajt^^ ^^d -di%^te^i^fi 
fioupdation of tbek ; yniverjISiy. of Payup; 
Per|iaps Ifoxh tbefp'points, perhaps the very* 
circ^mil^Qce of his hfvlogfoupded the uiu«. 
xerfity prfcjjqcil pf Par%ABaay be4iipwubl^;. 
b]ut thgir .general . belief is an bon^^urable. 
^teftation to. the fgiritfrnd extent of his. 
mui^iiicecice* Our Alfred emulated^ ai^^in* Alfred. 
fpme re^x&i^ e^cceeded^j^iis^example. -Hist 
zeal to entourage, and hi$ liber^ity to ror. 
ward learfiing^ with more ppntxa&ed means- 
and, in a narrower fphjere, were at Leajt 
equal tp th^e of his predeceflbr : as a^ 
fchqlar, an ; a^tho;r, ^ a man of geniys^ he 
evidently: f^ixpjBifled him j and might have- 
daifned ^e Jikerary monarchy, not of hisr 
own country pnlj^ but of Europe* 

Thefe were truly illuftrious adions : but invafions 

J '."--' ^ ^ '' , , .' of tbe Nor- 

the exertions and merits of individuals w^re «»»"»• 
again doomed to be loft and overborne in 
the increaiing dangers and difficulties of 
the timea. Scarcely could a reafonablo 
hope be entertained of thefe Gothic govern- . 
ments acquiring order and f|abilityi when 
fre|!b ti^ibes of barbarifns made their ap<*' 
peaiance from the old and yet unexhaufled^ 
£ • ftore- 



ftorehoufe of nations. Thcii^ numfiersf ap-* 
pear to hdvc fufFered littld diminution ; but 
they chofe a different clement for their ex- 
ploits^ better, calculated for fudderi invafion' 
idd expeditious retreat; The Normans;' a 
name whick includes Scandinavia and the 
ihorcs of the Baltic, free-booters , ind 
pirates, from the owners of ' fhips became^ 
the matter i of fieets, extended their vifits 
of (laughter and depredatron,- and kept the 
moft powerful kingdoms of the- weft in a 
ftate of terror and alarm. Charlemagne 
fiw, • ^i-eaded - arid repreflcd' their power ; 
his death was the fignal for bolder and bet- 
ter concerted dtterfipts. In half a century 
they fought their way from the mouth of 
the Seine to the gates of Paris^; and in thirty 
years more founded the. dutchy or rather 
the independent kingdom of Neuftria or 
Normandy. Under the- name of Danes, 
they enlarged to the coft of this country 
the circle of their vifits ; antf though 
Alfred' defeated them, they gained from his 
feeble fucdeffors /a^lHort 'pofleffiop of the 
Englifh fceptre.^ Iri'the ele\^enth century^ 
their triumphs . receired frefh fplendoup 

from 
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iProm the fettlement of vi£lorious colonies, 
and the foundation of permanent king^ 
doms* ' 

But while the north and the weft were J^^w- 
thus harafled by the' followers of Woded, 
it was prefled on the fouth and the eaft by 
the enthufiails of .Mahomet, foei as-fan^ 
guinary and defperate. In France, the 
bloody vi£tory of Tours had flopped their 
progrefs; but Charlemagne found it im- 
poflible to repel them from their Europeaa 
fettlements ; the courfe of his victories was 
fufpended by their arms, and a retreating 
army from Roncevaux,. with the death of 
Roland, was the fignal of defeat and dii^ 
grace. Spain had been cpnquered by them ; 
Italy was the theatre of their daily ravage ; 
Rome itfelf infolently befieged, and Sicily, 
in great part, under their dominion. 
Trouble, tumult, and defolation mark the 
century after the death ctf Charlemagne. 

But of evils and misfortunes there wiH 
be an excch^ and in time there muft be 
the end. At -length the tide of %arbarifm 
was fpent, and external ravages' ceafed; but 
four centuries of diforder had in a great 
E. 2 meafure 
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their foU efi^flts are yifiWe «a tlveWotb 
century. The degrading epithets gf tiip 
obfoure, .th^ :d4rk» t;h« Jroft'iage, will con- 
y^f a falot idea bf itsrintrin£c ignorance 
^nd . MTietchiedoefs ; and' one ' fhould. turn 
mth di%ui}: from ihe confideration of its 
. ciiorpiities,r if lit were qotawende^d witb 
the rfcfleaii^; that the laft .point (jf dier 
lerloratkm'V^a^ paflfed, Mi !^St jevej^j^/jj- 
turechangs joauft be an ii^ipyQvem^^iurPjjf 
iubjed Vill ^^1 upoti^us to offer a fj^; pbr 
fervations upon.; the moft di%racefulp^rio^ 
pf European hi^lpry. : ,. . . y • ^ . y.:.i : 
Govern- The conou^fts awd eftabUfhm^nts Qt^the 

ment, re- j -.^^x ^ . .jr. ''_ 

iigion,and barbgmns f«m uniformly to l>a;3fe ,yibT 

laws of the ' . ^ V» ' * ' • 

*^n^hcen. fided in - tfa^ . fciidal. <gov^|iment, whi^ 
fprung rlaturaUyfrgn^'t^eir;pcecariqu^; 
ation, anjl was .fouflidq^ P^^^be parrow 
bafis of felf-defeac?^ To^^b^s^ !$very other 
idea, hope, and 'prflfp^iSt.^were fecrij&9^^ 
Nothing,; bov^eyer,^: can b§ i«^?giR?d: ??¥^re 
inconteiftably repugnant I'lP; tjb^ genias 4)f 
improv^Oi^ljf. ;,,lt eftahli^ed flver JBur^ ' 
ibe dreadful oriental fyftem &£ cafts, ftuuck 
ajt thp root ;of rqyaltjr orj^Qt all legal fobi 

ordination, 
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oi^n^tTOfi';perpctiiatcd ilavcfy,;ltatt^redthe 
feeds of civil war^ and in the fefult deluged 
cvety kingdprti with blood. --^tf we ftip- 
fiofe f6T a moment, genius a^Vfe- And emii- 
lalibn aiaive, what could letters do mfiicfr 
^verftmefits as thefe, and While ^hefwbrd 
dpeni^d. the only rbad to diftinftion, what 
^diAd fbildwhut the firerice or the ex-*' 
tfei<5ion of lelafning ? ' ••■ 
• J^othing more favourable caii bie-Jfaid of 
the religion of the tenth ^cfcntiiry ; whichi* 
iTideed, deferves not the* name. -*-A plaSl 
ind rational creed, an excellent fyftem of 
fnbrals, and a decent and interefting cere- 
nibnikl, thfe beft legacy of the foiitth cen- 
tury, wer^ fuperfeded and fupplanted by the 
liiiipri of the moft abfurd db^rines, v^xth 
themoft ridiculous rites; and tKe aflfociatiori* 
bf fiie mofl{ defperate crimes, with the moft' 
»24jeQ: arid fuperftitious 'credulity. ' Nor 
Wa6 their jiirifpruderice of a higgler ftarifj^. 
The barbarians^ when they fiirft migrated 
firom' their ^oreris, feeni to have taken upon 
tVemifelves to determine individually bn the 
liatur'e pi injuries, and on modes of puniih-i 
jft'eot J and to 'have referyed to their own 
'^*^* • •- ' J 2 . hands 
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hands the office of executing private and 
even public juftice. 

To this Succeeded a fyftem more gratify-- 
ing to the rich and great; I mean petuniary 
qompenfation, which eftabliflied a tariff of 
crimes, and put the life of every man into 
his hands who would pay the ftipulated 
priije. The inadequacy or the injuftice of 
thefe expedients gave rife to a variety, of 
codes in different parts of Europe; and thefe 
again, from their complexity and difficulties, 
produced, as a fhorter mode,decifions, which 
were called the Judgments of God ; and 
which, in fad, wjcre a direfl: appeal to his 
juflice, and^ an open demand of his im- 
mediate interference. I need not fay hqw 
well they were calculated for the ignorance 
and fuperflition of the tenth century ; but 
amongfl thefe the duel, as it cut the Gordian 
knot of legal difficulties with the greatefl ^ 
e^edition, and was accomi$K)dated to the 
roaitial fpirit of the age^: Ocperienced in 
every country the moft ^general adoption. 
Even when letters revived, and good fenfe. 
had abolifhed the other jjudgments of God, 
this military appeal waa ftill grateful to^ the 

remaining 
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remaining Tpirit. of cjblvalrjr,^ and the laft 
that retired . before the^ rational dignjit|r of 
the Kom^xi laws^ . 

;WUh,fuch goveniments, religion, ^nd 
laws, how could learning Yubfift, and in 
what ckfe of fociety could, it J^ope for cul- 
tivation, pr evei* for refpe(2; ? Not amongft 
the great and the rich^ the rival robbers 
and licenfed banditti of a country, intent 
on ravage and revenge, whofe very amufe- 
ment$ and recreations were trndured with 
barbarifm and fenfuality. A dill lefs chance 
was there for its reception in the lower 
orders of life, who w^re; either the abject 
Have* of thcfe |ha\ighty barons, the afTo- 
elates of their arms,, pr the compantpn$ of 
their table. Repulfe or difrefpedt was all 
that l€Qming could exp&Qt from the fecular 
cjergyi 4«^hp wpre harely a remove Above 
their barbarous hearers^ ddigh^ed with^bem 
;i|i tJw afTOufetofnts of the field, .^pd ihared 
lyilh them- the ^fi,\$ a|id the booty of a 
i^ilU^ry Kfe. Tb< monaftic orders thenv 
^^^^%.E^^F^ ^^^Mbd luxurious, hjtd re^ 
hxedfrom^the^wh^^me feverity of their 
original infljitu^jafc The tiara crowned 
, JJ 4 the 



ftie^&vk-6£ tAon^tts 'arid ft.Vag€$.'" Ttie 
MoB^n -aindimp'etfedttecdrds' of the times 
are too full of the crimes and profligacy 'of 
ihe Rfoman pcpitiSsv too rdiriiriolrsr in the * 
Hifplay of fuch atroHti-es'as 'diTg^^ hu- 
iiianitjr. Tlie liaines of tile 'itiikers of 
pope's; 6f Theodora and Maro!ziai &re coh- 
fpitnoiis in this xulnic of infimy^ and 'if 
a -female pontifF'wisis tfieffflidiii'H' a fiic- 
qeeding age, the pFefeiit"\Vas difgraced by 
more feriotis and 'more dreadful misfdr- 

tunes. -' .::;:?:.:.'•.- ■.■ : •.. 

Scarcity of AThJHft thcfc compKcatcd (fifl^rdJes; ieafii- 
ing. ninft have bceS'lfrevitably rfeftfoyed, 
tiutfoirthc fcfitge Ir'fodna'lnthe'xilrfyfter, 
and M the pi'eTei^ationi' df "hfs ^Hhbic<tft 
-rolUine^ in thefe6ft*i^ehttiiiMi!>rari^Sv'for66t- 
•teii*-day&4nd'beh% li^te'el'- 'ERif fffie p^- 
Kflbrs ■were ^noraiif trf tlMruffe silid ^vaiiie, 
might be inferred from' a t^ufa'nd'cii-cum- 
^ances, "v^hen all'^Jabce ^^^ riftt-ftirmlh 
a complete copy i^tfn^Bil^ d« Oft'ftJt-t.i'tthd 
•Quihtiriatt's Inlitii«®n#^ i(nd ^«?''todJe 
legal fbrnw and f)Acimcfki Wefe^aef fo'fe- 
' curie the retarh of abWlfetharr tfiefr^ayinerrt 
of* a loah, One w^ul<?fti^6fe'%aWH© art 
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6f trairfcripfioh muft htre almoft p^rifiied ; 
fihileV fdr'^woAs bettei: adapted to the taftci 
oF the ag^; fot la mifettble c«Ile<aioA of 
honttilTesi a price wa^'aOcedand givcti^ that 
wcKlid hafv^ half ^loathed the Walls of t^e 
Bodleiahi This avowed fcarqity of blKi^k^ 
this deatth of intelledual fubfifttince torght 
be iregrfetted, fcouW ^e afcribe it to any 
other ciufe -thati -to tlheP-tecuriotts, torpidy 
atnd igfiwarit habits «f- the -time. ^ Three 
centuries kfttf,' Whefl^ the literary fpirit of 
Euriipe was awakehed , trahfciibeiM appeared^ 
books readily fot/nfd their w^yititb bhehaiiih 
of fcholars, and were no longer fufibred to 
flioiild^-inthe difl; •.:;;:? <; * 

put 40 ^tti^,fowere thei^ fchools Employed 
to ^etf itt*flfefeni fmipofeii : Of thefd 
(Sharlemagne ' had' been!:; k liberal} . fbund^r ^ 
his 4x«ni|>Il3 had b^istt Migentlyfelk&Md^ 
a^W thl^* v«ry ^efibd; Attt Warirol^ra 
coiiventv • a- . tatHid*aH and' liiirfdly a: 9hm8b 
cft^eihmeidfe'wkhout'd^^^ 'tiat[>»ltllte'tfie 
'WaHs 'of tlittf*' feifeina*^^ i^gUt 

that^t^A^d *to -ttiake -th* : ptipil a 'Ufefwl 
^Ifliiiil* 6r af*h^py iaidiivldtiah lAui'^edua 
latibh for the ' Jpttrpoffifr <:^'aa1ve life Ihsred 
'"^ • ^ none 
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none of their ^.folidkuide, and indeed a 
mafter of atms-had -been the moft appro-* 
priate tutor. The contefnplative ftudent, 
the philofophical chara(3:er, this was a 
being. foreign to their idea, and perhaps 
above iL ^ The: only profeffions fubfifting 
werethe n^litary and the theological ; thofe 
deftined for the former feldcaim frequented, 
ox foon left thefc fchools, for a better 
aeaddrhy.in the bat^nial hall^; the latter 
^continued long ia the trammels of dif-* 
cipline^ and if they did (lot leave theni 
wi&r and better, tbisir iaf|ru£^ors only are 
to blame. .i .: . 

There is too^ much renCba to fear they 
wert.'^^Their theology^ fo far as for metit or 
forufe it defenred the nameof fcience, nyght 
have> been comprefTed hito i Aaif ow Qomrr 
pafs and aii inglorious manual*. Theyihad 
contentedly funk blneatb their predece^brs, 
and were fatiafi^d with the ipantiefl: gleam* 
of crangelicaUiglit. . , But tjiojogh this circle 
of their iqquiiy was voluncuily narro^ed;^ 
though they attended lit^tle to i^ligion. as a 
fyftem of belief, and ilill lefs as a fcheme of 
morality^ nothing CMC^d exceed their minute 
dlligdnce lin difcuffing and diicharglug it3 
-: .1 rituaj 
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tityal and ceremcoial obfervances. To perw 
form a part in their fplendid drama de«* 
manded clofe pbfervaace and. long ex-> 
perience. The knowledge of church muiic 
became an important acquifition and the 
honourable rew^^d of ten years vigils. The 
Gregorian chaxit, with dignirfr and fullnefs, 
h^d brought difficulty; and the invention 
of Guy d- Arcf^zo was yet wanting .to fmile 
on the choir, and fmooth the road to mu«- 
fical ekninence* 
If more than this ^^ taught in their i-tticpmd 

, . ° and Gcr- 

fehoQls, petfona of the higheil rapk; would ^'^ 
furely.have bf!i?n able to write; and Alfred 
would never h^ve complained that, the 
clergy, the only ftudents of the agejaqd 
cotfntty, were fcarcely.able to read their 
breviaries^ — But, a .few ftars gUmmered, . 
even in this night Two characters, at leaft^ 
travelled put of the pale of theology, into 
the plain of general learning, in JLuitprand 
we fee a proficient in the Greek and Saxon 
languages, a politician, a traveller, an orator, 
and an hiftorian; a^d Gerbert, who in point 
of general knowledge excelled his cotempo* 
rari^, furpaCed M • 9i%thf matician many 

of 



bf fiis fucceffor^; '"'ft^'fc^mifer Wa6''bi*rti6^ 
bf Cremoiia; tbe JStt^V/'ifn^r t^^^ ifkihe of 
Sylvefter thfe feconl^, enjo^f d,* afid ftiierilE&i 
the J)rouder diftm<^ioh of *the;fiara^ -'fhifc 
extraordiixdry man; rmpi^eil fey a thirftifef 
fcience; left his* home ^2(!titi'fc6uritry at ah 
early period of life, *krid,;^h'ehtraTelff^ 
had fevj^-cbttifbrfe, ^fited* a^ great part of . 
Eurbpfe'j jMtit'wa^'SpkrA alone'cotildtcticli 
hiitt what he -wanted ttJ - ItfiiOw. -^'there' Wi 
mathematical talent and his thiipft-for Mence 

- wereV implj? "gratified/ ^hd^'^t being -left 
*€ady tb-edrattiramiatfe,' tfcate h^-Was^ eafg^ 
io adqufeelearhlnfe,^ h6?^fbufeddi, bn Ws re^ 
tum,a fchofel at febbbio inltaly^ aiidaA^ef 
at Rbeittis in Praiice. Botli W«fe iii!iHiei»0fl^ 

^ atteiifded^ anrffirfHrpaflfedih«ti%a[n^t$*%l 
.foniftarieii; In bk pWpacy^ obtained for hiinl 

^ by his pflpil Otho the thiAi^be eontlnued 
Ills love for lekriiing' ; anwl^ in hi» expencefo^ 
toantifcriptsf^ ^nd hi« geh€»)flt;y to fdhbt^^ 
we trace a hafty liberality Iter^lttng oftrpro- 
fufioft. He was^ chat^e^ iwifh liiagic -:b'y 
ignorance or envy, and «he-i|)€afciAg bttazeft 
head was firft -attributrfd • to hinf^ which' 
ftieceffively becsA'e th# eftvied'|>rb|Jerty>of 

Groffe- 



Of thofe ftudcpts wh/),^ , racking l^eij^atj^ 
thefe heroes, ftiU afpiire^ to eminence ahpye 
the common reach* ,,aaid..v\^hQ,w^re content 
tp pay t;h^ price .of fever^r i^RpJic^tipp, few 
rpjfe in their higheft flj^ta 'abpve .the ^Icr- 
luejts of mcxJeraJgajrmng. ,JN[pi many 
eflfo^ts of ^nkis and application prefumed 
beyond the fev^n liberal artsj and the trir 
vium, or three humbleft, was the' ob|e<J: 
and the limit of ordinary adventype. J^ 
low were the fcieaces and the arts reduced. 
It is ufelefs to inquire whether. polite. or 
cl^t^ljiterature any longer exift^dr The 
Latin rUnguage was almoft difuf?d, ^nd the 
flpatiog jargons of the barbarians ^had not 
b^en y^t colle<fted into form, and methodized ' 
by rules# When the Latin was ufed, in the 
hM.ds of fuch writers ias then held the peiu 
it -would , uepeffarily exhibit thofe ^ depravi; 
tipqs. and barbarifips which Ducange ha§ 
reicprded ^nd explairied. Hedcjr^ before the 
Qrecian fleets and He£tor when h^ appeare4 
tp,-^Q€;as,'will prefent d juft and ftriking 
JXBagBjpf.its fpxjroei: honours and its prefenr 
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fall; But it is not nceeflary to dwell oii 
thefe points^ a review of the whole period, 
from the fcvcnth to the eleventh century, 
and in it the tenth is moft confpicuoufly 
difgraCeful, will aut:htorifc us to adopt the 
opinion of an elegant writer ai^d profound 
inquirer. " Europe," fays Dr. Robertfbti, 
*' did riot produce during thefe four cen- 
*' turies any author who deferves to h6 
** read, either od account of the eleganc* 
*• of his compofition, or the juftice and 
" novelty of his fentiments/* 

Between literature and the' polite arts, 
therre exifts fo intimate a connection, that 
to Sketch the hiftory of the one is to de- 
fcribe the fate of the other. Hence in this 
period the arts feem to have ftood t)n the 
very edge of diflblution, and indeed with 
the exception of Italy entirely difappeared. 
There they were kept principally alive by 
the patronage of the popes and the muni- 
ficence of the clergy ; and no fpecimens of 
the arts can be found out of the church and 
the monaftery. Some Gothic ftru6tures, in 
which neither labour nor expence was 
ipared^ and tafle alone was wanting, a 

little 



little indiSerent fculpture,' ahd alcw psanfed 
windows, thefe ^otttf *- thte^ oiateirial labours 
of the artifts of tfie tcntlmsentui^^yi but ha^e 
not been able to prefehre th^r nami^a itofa 
' a deferved oblivion. Out of Italy we- look 
in vain ; no arts exi(le4tbe^ond thii Alps* 

This,v> I am fenfiblc^ is a fiunt iketck of 
the decline of Homan learning, an imper- 
fect paemoifial of the degradation and 4le- 
generacy of the tenth century ; but it was 
neceflary to complete thciplan of this eflay; 
and I may call upon the tnemory or thci 
imagination of my reader to fupply any 
omiffion of fadts, or any def6<a of exe- 
cution. I hope to ftand excufed from the 
charge of ufelefs curiofity, if, in clofing 
thefe preliminary obfervations, I direct a 
curfory notice to the literature of our own 
country. 

- I am afraid the truth of hiftory will not utcrary 
permit me to exempt it from the charge of S Engi^ 
general and profound i^orande. In look- 
ing back to a diftant antiquity, whatever 
the zeal of patriotifm mtay fuggift about 
•the ftate of Irifh '^earning or however 
Scotland may yet exult in the venerable 

foimdation 



q»ie%: l§*yevW:^w..^ycijre diftw^ce (the 

tfccfilL idtno&cr^ iegiflathre^ and leyeri th^ir 
poetical preteniiona;^' about whick, indeed, 
cncmgk is onlydoic^iRrB to afEbixlioom £6r 
pSaufible £baj)ei6||iite, jor faciuih iiihjtds jfbr 
draaiajLic ^beUiflkment. liiftory autho- 
rifes .thfi reafimaljle opinion that when 
J^pgbind was invaded by Caefar, it was iji 
,a ilafie rude, uijcult^vkted, g degriee only 
above barbar/fm: itfelf. iAs the .Romans 
carried tl^eir ajrtg 'wi^ tbeir ^rpis, ?uad im- 
proy§nient footbtid the evii$ c^ deva^atipn, 
it bf <^*^e ^ neceffarily . a g^:nej:_in ,art3r 
ft:|§nqe6, and generd ..riviJizajion, Still it 
muft be confeffed, that during, ,the fdUr 
c^f]ijrjies 'the Rqm^ns were eftabjijlied 
feere, vb^O th^ir literature was. familiar, 
aadth^ir language natijuralized in the coun- 
ti:^ none of our fckolars acqujrcd emi- 
nence,;, contended with their inftrufl:<?rs, or 
even rivalled thejr niighbpurs the ]f f ench. 
P*r|]4ps a jipnger feafon w»* wanted for 

u ' the 
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tlie growth and expanfion of Englifli genius. 
The misfortunes of th6 empire foon fum- 
moned their mafters home, and the moflt 
diftinguifhed of our countrymen^ by choice 
or compulfion, followed their fleps. And 
though our learning and eloquence might 
not be of firft-rate eftimation, our ad- 
drefs aod courage far exceeded any thing 
which then carried the name of Roman. 

Engknd was next doomed to fuller from 
the inroads of the Pi£fcs, and to experience 
the more dreadful calamity of uninterrupted 
civil war. Thusa frefli plunge was made into 
barbarifm. It was finally fubdued by the 
Saxons, the mod ferocious of nations, frefh 
&om the lAOraffes and faftnefles of Ger- 
many, and caft in the fame mould of cruelty 
aiid' ignorance with their predeceffors, who 
had deftroyed the Roman empire. One 
would conclude that no genius,^ no virtue 
could bear up againft fuch accumulated 
it^fcnrtunes ; and it therefore becomes an 
honourable trait in the national charader to 
diftinguife itfelf, and by learning too, above 
dl the nations of Europe in thejfe diiaftroua 
periods* The name of Gildas, the hiftorian 
and memorialift of hi^ country's fuSering^ 

F under 
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under the Saxons, is ftill mentioned with 
refpe£t. The venerable Bedc.w.as the pro- 
foundeft* theologian,' the beJft writer^ and 
the moft general fcholar of his age. — ^Al- 
cuin adled a part on- a more confpicuous 
theatre ;. after reforming* and modelling the' 
ftiidies of liisi own country, he imported 
them as valuable and. unknown commo- 
dities, into France and Germany, and even 
began to repay Italy the jicknowledged 
debt of civilization and learning. — It en- 
hances the value of thefe literary exertions 
to find them made before the natioa had 
emerged from- the tumultuous and bloody 
government of the heptarchy. 

It will confirm an oljfervatioa madie ia,^. 
preceding part of this chapter to remark,^ 
that what thefe able men had learned, they 
derived. entirely from the cloifter, the only 
refuge and afylum of learning. For $ve 
centuries together, reckoning from ' the,: 
Gothic eftablifhments in Italy, we find np 
one diftinguiflied ia any degree by learn- 
ing, who had :not received a monaftic edu- 
cation ; and we might trace in this way a 
fucceffibn of fcholars/ and an inheritance 
of intelleftiial wealth. 

But 
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But the diftrefles of the times, which we 
before ftatcd, foon checked the rifing fpirit 
of literature. Charlemagne and Alfred, as 
it has been well obferved, miglht introduce 
learned men into their courts; but could 
not introduce learning into their refpecftive 
kingdoms. In other words they could not 
govern events, and on them depended the 
fate of learning. Thus Englifli literary 
glory proved but a tranfifent fplendour. 
From Egbert to Edward the Confeflbr, Al- 
fred himfelf is the moft confpicuous, almoft 
the only fcholar and writer ; the luftre of 
his reign and merits was foon withdrawn, 
and a deep 'gloom of intellectual darknefs 
took place, which hardly begins to difp'erfe 
till after the Norman conqueft. The tenth 
century in England was as difgraceful for 
its ignorance, and almoft for its crimes, as 
in any other part of Europe. 

We have thus followed learning to the 
laft ftage of its depreffion; it will be a more 
grateful talk, to watch the period of its re- 
vival, to ftate the apparent caufes, to trace 
their operations, and e^tplain their effeds* 

F 2 
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PART n- 

Of the Gaufes which produced the Re^val 
of Learning in Europe. 



C H A P. I. 

Vanquejis rf the Arabims.-r^b^ir Gmus mi 
Temper. — Califate of Harain. — Almamon.^^ 
Arabian Settlements in Sfain.'^Tbe three Abf^ 
dalrbamans. 

THE principal caufbs of the revival of 
learning in Europe, may, perhaps, 
witBf propriety be reduced to a few general 
heads. — i. The Arabian fettlements in Eu- 
rope, and the confequent importation of 
their knowledge. — 2. The Crufades ton- 
fidered in their general effeds on the man- 
ners and fentiments, and in their more par-« 
ticular operations on the fpirit of chivalry, 
V 3 and 
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and the genius of romance and poetry.-— 
3. The introduction of the Roman civil 
law into our univerfities, together with, the 
canon, and its adoption a& the code, or ftand- 
ard of the municipal law. With thefe, other 
caufes certiinly cO-operated j but none feem 
of fufEcient importance to demand a diftinft 
difcuffion. Of thefe caufes it is the defign 
of the Second Part of this Eflay, to confider 
the nature, arid explain thie* efficacy. 

It was by a fingular revolution in the 
hiftory of nations, that Europe fhould be- 
come indebted to the mbrtal enemies of her 
religion and arms for the fifft leflbns of 
conqucfts fcicucc and learning. The ferocious en- 
bians. ' thufiafm, imprefled by Mahomet on his 
countrymen, had in a fhort period atchieved 
and fecured the moft important conquefts. 
In twenty years after his death, Perfia, 
Syria, and Egypt had .been invaded »and 
conquered. . Africa, after a longer ftruggle, 
'fubmitted to the Mahometan . arms ; the 
proximity of Spain invited a regular de- 
fcent ; and the battle of Xeres, at the be^ 
ginning of the eighth century, was fatal to 
the divided intcrefts and empire of the 
'14 Vifigoths. 
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Vifigdtlis. The. heroifm of Charles Martel, 
in the bloody battle of Tours, faved the 
government atid religion of France, and 
probably of Eiirbpe. 

The Arabs appear from the earlieft ac- ccnias and 
counts of them to have poffeffed great natural ^^"?^^' 
abilities, in which acutenefs of penetration 
feems allied with extent of comprehenfiori. 
Not to repeat fome well-known inftances of 
their fagacity, it may be fufiiciAit to quote « ' 

the poetical and rational anfwer of an in- 
habitant of the defert, to the inquiry how 
l\e knew there was a God : " Exaftly in 
** the fame way," fays he, ' " that I know, 
^* by the traces left in the fands, that a 
** man or an animal has paffed before me* 
" What are the Heavens with the fplendour 
" of their ftars, the earth with its extended 
*' countries, and the f(^as with their couht- 
'" lefs waves ; what aire they but obligations 
*** to bel^ieve and confefs the hand of- their 
« mighty Matter r 

Another replied to the queftion that afked 
him. What means, he employed to give Kis 
memory its extraordinary power of "re^ 
tention, ** I refemble my native * fands 

F 4 ** which. 
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<^ which imbibe all the water that falls 
" upon them, and does nOt foflfer a fm^e 
** drop to efcape/' Their powers o£ miod^ 
whatever they were, for a long time waiHe4 
a proper life. Under Mahomet and his four 
(iicceflbrs, the Arabians, if not grofsly ig^ 
norant, were at leaft ferocious, and they 
fcarcely deferve a better charadcr durix^ 
the firft regular dynafty, or houfe of Omt* 
miades, which reigned near a century^ It 
was not till their fucceflbrs, the Abaflides, , 
were firmly feated in the Califate, that they 
fcemed willing to repofe from the wonk 
of deftrudioa, to enjoy the conqueib 
they had made, ai^d cultivate the arts* of 
peace. 

If we except poetry, no intelleAual ex- 
cdlence appears to have received aittongft 
them any particular notice, andwemayfafely 
adopt their own denomination ^' the tiime 
" of ignorance,'' of the period before their 
prophet. This poetry itfqlf was little more 
than (hort hafty effufions, diftinguifliable 
from profe only by ^ rhyming terminationj 
for verfe had not become a regular art, nor 
was its -profody digefted ipto rules bef5M-e 
, . .. . the 
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tfce time of Haroun al Rafchid. Prizes, 
however, were inftituted for its encourage^ 
ment, the birth of a poet dignified a family 
and a tribe; and the moft favoured com- 
pofitionsy of which fpecimens have been 
handed down to us, were written in letter 
of gold on Egyptian iilk, and fufpended on 
the gates of the Caaba at Mecca. We find 
Mahomet himfelf overjoyed at the conver- 
fion of Lebid, the poet, whofe verfes had 
obtained that honour ; and when the in«* 
fiuence of the poetical charader in that 
country is confidered, he mi^t propeily 
efteem it a mat^ial acquifition. 

It was now firft, about the middle of the 
eighth century, that, with a ftrong tindture 
of their old ferocityand oriental defpotifm^ 
the Caliphs b^an to mingle a grofTer kind 
of luxury ; and the court of Bagdad boafted 
a rude iplendour unknown to thdfe of 
Eiurope. They cultivated poetry, they 
idolized txmCic The liberal arts were patron^ 
ized, the mechanical ones improved, and 
the love of fcience, even in a Mahometan 
breaft, began to fuperfede his zeal for the 
propagation of the Koran. 

It 
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It IS Airely ah Extraordinary feature iii 
the Arabian charader, that when they had 
once received ,the proper impulfion, they 
fhould over^run the departments of fcience, 
with the fame facility that they overfpread 
the provinces of the Eaft; and that the 
conquefts of the pen fhould be as brilliant, 
and prove more permanent than thofe of 
the fword. It increafes the fingularity to 
, obferve, what feems to have been really the 
cafe, that this noble paffion, or propenfity, 
did not octupy thp mind by gradual ap- 
proaches ; hut was fuddenly, and perhaps 
fortuitoufly, conceited. Their arms, from 
the double fpur of religion and politics, 
were early direded againft the Greek em-* 
pire and metropolis. Though the gates of 
Paradife were liberally opened to thofe 
MufTulmen who fhould fall before Con- 
ftantinople, the terrors of the Greek fire^ 
or the remains of Greek courage, bafHed 
their boldefl efforts ; and after many repe- 
titions of a difgraceful defeat, they at lafl 
defifled from the hopelefs undertaking. 
They were more fuccefsful in coritrading 
that empire, by their conquefts, and ipa- 

poverilhing 
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poverifhing it by their exadions; but 
Greece had a noble revenge.' From their 
captives the Arabs imbibed a love for learn- 
ing ; like , the Romans, they were in tura 
fubdued by the nation they had conquered, 
and had the fenfe and the virtue to be 
proud of their chains. 

The fecond Caliph of the houfe of 
AbaflBdes, Abou Giafar Almanfor, fetfms to 
take the lead in the patronage of learning 
and the faiences. Amidft feveral infur- 
re£kions, many fplendid conquefts, much 
cruelty and much avarice, he found .time, 
tafte, and money for a liberal encourage- 
ment of the arts, and founded a metropolis 
unequalled for magnificence and population, 
which continued the feat of his defcend- 
ahts above five hundred years. Theology 
and aftronomy, poetry and philofophy were 
there rivals without jealoufy, and competitors 
without envy. His own reading lay prin- 
cipally in the Koran and the Ikies ; the con- 
fcientious Iman could not be fuperficially ac- 
quainted with the former, .and the aftro- 
nqmer was' proved by the calculation of 
tables. But out of thefe favourite walks 

no 
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no one was more able or better difpofed 
to judge and reward every exertion of 
genius. He left his fucceflbr an immenfe 
dominion, for his valour had extended the 
Arabian empire over Armenia, Gilicia, and 
Cappadocia, a treafure of thirty millions 
fterling, and fubjeds known to be brave 
and willing to be wife. 
cajihtc of His grandfon Haroun al Rafchid, dreaded 
Rafchid.^ by the Greeks for his (kill, courage and 
cruelty in war, was better known, and more 
defervedly cdcbrated in Europe for pacific 
arts, for his love of fcience and his en- 
couragement of learning. In the hero of 
the celebrated Arabian Night Tales, we find 
fomething to approve and much to wonder 
at ; he is a more interefting character in 
thofe imperfeft records of private hiftory, 
which time has yet left us. We attach our- 
fclves to the friend and correfpondent of 
Charlemagne, the ftudious inquirer, the li- 
beral patron, the importer of ufeful mechani- 
cal inventions into the barbarous regions that 
lay beyond him. At home, we obferve him 
eager to acquire and propagate learning by 
tranflation, we fee his' court thronged with 

poets. 
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poets, and the mufes domefticated under 
his roo£ I may fpare the reader the trouWe 
of running over a lift of long-forgotten 
names, whofe verfes were praifed and re- 
peated by the courtiers of Bagdad; and who 
themfehres (hared, almoft without envy, the 
ffflciiles of royalty. It nolay be prefumed 
that the Caliph was himfelf a poet ; his 
uncle Ibrahim was celebrated through Afia^ 
for the union of poetical and nnifical ex- 
cellence ; and the unfortunate Abafla, Ha- 
routt's lifter, was the guiltlefs Sappho of 
the eaft. His memory is tarnifhed with 
cruelty to his vizir Giafar, and the antient 
and virtuous tribe of the Barmecides } but 
cruelty, favage, unrelenting cruelty, is the 
genuine growth of the court of Bagdad, 
and there is fcarce a reign that is not pol-' 
luted with blood : a memorable proof of 
the inefficiency of human learning, unaided- 
by religion, to regulate the paffions and 
foften the heart. 

But his honours and the glory of Jiis caiifeteof 
race were eclipfed by bis fecond fon Al- 
mamon, who fucceeded his brother in the 
Califate, and during twenty years was the 

Auguftus 
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Auguftus of his age and country. He was 
equal to that emperor in refpetfl: to patron- 
age, was his fuperiorin fcience,and ftands oh 
an equal footing with the moff enlightened 
fcholars of the period. It is. probable^. Jicj 
profited much by the inftrudion and ex- 
ample of his father ; and a.ihort anecdote 
will be an appofite illuftration of his early, 
attachment to the caufe of learning. Keffai, 
his tutor, an eminent* poet and grammarian, 
prefented himfelf at the door .'of his.apaxt- 
inent. The young prince, engaged with 
his friends in the pleafures of the t^ble, 
wrote A diftich on;a myrtk leaf, purporting,. 
" that there waS' a time^ for .ftudy, and a 
*•: time for relaxation, that the prefent was 
": a feafon devoted to friendfhip and to wine, 
" to the rofes, and the myrtles with which 
** he was crowned." The myrtle leaf was 
returned with a quatrain, which told the 
pupil " if he had ever comprehended the 
*' true worth of learning, he would have 
** preferred it without hefitation to any 
*' fenfual pleafure ; or if he truly under- 
" flood the charatler and merits of his tu- 
" tor, he would defert his companions, 

" haften 
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** haften to receive him, and thank the 
" Giver of good for fo invaluable a prefent.'* 
His companions were inftantly deferted, 
and the matter received with every mark 
.of afFeflion and refpedt. It might be ex- 
pected of fuch a man to fay in his maturer 
judgment, that 'learned men were " lumi* 
" naries in the midft of darknefs, lords of 
" human kind ; of whom whien the world 
" becomes defldtute, it becomes barbarous." 
That diftinguifhed generofity, which, out» 
of thirty thoufand pieces of gold, could 
diftribute four and twenty to furrounding 
friends, before his foot was withdrawn 
from the ftirr.up, was foon particularly di- 
reded to the advancement of learning. 
His firft care was to eftablifh' Bagdad as a 
centre of patronage,, and.' to draw round 
him, by the attradion of* inunificence, the 
moft eminent fcholars of the period. Hi% 
qext obje£t to coUedi by his ambaffadors 
and agents from every quarter the moft 
valuable a^nd efteemed manufcripts, m* 
Greek, Syriac, and. Hebrew, naore particu-jt^ 
larly the former. The beft treafures. ^f Con-. 
ftantinoplc were, in his idea, depofited in 

\ its 
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its libraries, and a cotrcfpondence of foKci- 
tation for thebr ufc is more honourable to 
Iiis memory than a negotiation for a pro^ 
yince. It Was a more difficult and imports 
ant tafk to get thefe works tranflated with 
fpirit and propriety into Arabic, a more be- 
neficent and friendly fervice to circulate 
thefe tranflations over the empire with 
diligence and rapidity. To be prefent in 
the focieties of the learned, to affift at their 
•conferences, and perhaps to determine their 
difputes, bears a noble teftimony to his zeal, 
his merits, and his perfeverance. 

Whatever a man's pretenfions may be to 
general learning, his afFeftions will always 
tend more particularly tofome fingle branch. 
Thus, though no literary department could 
complain of negled:, though hiftorians and 
poets crowded his court, and enjoyed bis 
favours, though aftronomers were received 
with the moft flattering diftindlion, and at 
fifted with the mpfl coftly inftruments ; not- 
withftanding this, philofophy, and in par- 
.ticular the Ariftotelian, was the miftrefs 
ef his lieart. The caufe of this attachment 
it is now vain to feel; it mrght be com« 

municated, 



mnmcated aiid was certainly advanced by 
the' teffons and influence of Alkindus, an 
Arajbilin philofopher refident in hUcourt, 
and- the rival of Albumazat himfelf in 
aftl!bnomical loiowledge. It would be eafy 
to affi^ general reafoiis wby the doctrines 
erf" the Lycaeum^ obtained a preference over 
thofe of the .Academy, without fummon* 
ing Ariftotle firom the grave, to appear 
in a vifion, and recommend the tranflation 
of Ikis: works.' Giir fketch of the Arabian 
charader will fliew, that the prince, while 
he gratified^ in himfelf a turn for fpeculative 
fciencei confulted the difpofition of the age 
and the tafte of his country. 

Almamon incurtfed^ and might probably 
deferve, the chafj^^of a want of orthodoxy 
in the Muflulmatt^s creed; he was con- 
fidfered' as^ bearing'a faint refemblance to- 
their 'origind Imams, add his introdu^icm^ 
of fcieritifk {Jurfuits alarmed thofe pioufr 
miilds, who found every thing they could^ 
grafp ill the pages t)f the Kora». Taked- 
din, one of the Mahometan dolors, with' 
tkeperempCoxinefs of Mahomet himfelf, d&- 
tetmides that the Si^i^ttie Being would^ 
* o certainly 
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ccrtaiiiiy punifti the Caliph Alraamon for 
interrupting the devotian of MuflulineBf by 
the introdudion of philofophitll ftudles. 
The generofity of Ei^ patronage excited 
jealoufy or envy 5 and in the libieral tolera- 
tion of all religions to his friends 'the 
fcholars, bigotry btgan. to fufpeft hiijnr of 
wanting one himfelf. This conciliating tem- 
per had, at leaft, ita temporal reward, and; 
was attended with the moft; pleaGng con- 
fequences; it filled his library with.tjhe 
chorceft ' volumes of; every country, and 
every religion. The Magi, the Br^mins,- 
the Jews, the Oriental Chriftians, and even 
his political eoemies the Greeks^ haft^ned . 
to gratify his liberality with their ohoiceft 
treafures of antiquity and learning* 
. In addition to thefe^ljplendid ;Cxettic|ns,' 
this munificent patron of letters founded; a 
fchool for philofcphical inilru(9:ion:in..hi8; 
capital, under John Mefue of.Damafcus. 
He formed fimilar feminaries at Bocchora 
and Baffora, which obtained high, diftinc-. 
tion. In many cities of his^ extciniive do- 
minions he built and furnifhed libraries, r 
and in each placed, a , ftationary; profeflor, 
14 whp 



who iinlted with the information b£ a li- 
brarian the fkill and knowledge of. a tuton 
While on all fides thefe learned men were 
rewarded with ftipends adequate to their 
abilities or their wants, his care was ex-^ 
tended' to the rifing generation, a flattenng 
invitation colldfted the fons of tKe rich, 
and his paternal care cdnfulted the comfort 
and infthidion of the indigent but afpir- 
ing youth. Let us paufe a moment oti the 
merits of this truly great man, and con- 
fider what fovereign of Europe has idone 
moi^ for learning with equal means, and 
in periods more enlighteJncd. 
' It may be added. to the fmgularities Thethre* 
which occur in contemplating the hiftoly man*. 
of this nation, that a large portion which 
was cut off from the benefit of general com- 
munication, commenced its fcientific pur*- 
fuits nearly about the fame time, and pro- 
fecuted them with equal fpirit and fuccefs. 
When the Abaffides, by a bloody revolu- 
tion, had fucceeded the Ommiades in the 
caliphiate, a prince of the latter hbiife, 
efcaping from the bloody mafficre of his 
family, difplayed the ftandard of revolt in 
G 2 . Spain ; 



Spain ^ fubmiffion had been: deatb,.efcaj^e' 
next to imptrffibllity, and an independent' 
A. D. 756. crown was the ftake he fwept inthis defc 
peratie game. Abddbrhamaa fbundbd ton 
that country a kingdom which . hm filfJc^^flr 
ers held near three hundred ycar»-;i Cor--: 
dova had: her caliph ai w^ell ajs Bagdud^ ind' 
while Alminfbr and Haroun were inftifuOv 
ingJiteEaft>their!geaciiou6 rLyaljcolighlterlfid 
th^Weft. 

AwJirifa- ®^ ^^^ AbdalthaiB^fls thew appetear to 
hav^ been three, fhe firft^^^tbe ftwkder of 
the dynafty, exjperieftced a long reigir of 
above thirty yearsyaad was honoBrcd:with: 
the. title of the Juft. • He wds a liberal 
pateoin of IcarnecJ men, cultivated: the/ 
fdences with fuccefs^ and fooie fpecioieno 
oS his poetry aire yet extant.. He is ffi»d to- 
' have poifefred that ibfraad infmuatij:ig.ek)-' 
quencfi^ to which every thing is glveni be* 
cauie nothing is demanded. That he had: 
a tifle.for the great 4i^d thefpkndid ia Hit 
artsj, the niofqu^ of Cordova wlU :atteft;, 
which, was defigned and begun by thifSo 
pribce^ but finilhed by his fon and fuc^> 
QeflTpx Hacbem^ who feems to have in- 
herited. 



over t^Guaidalaviar a magnificent ,l?ridgc 

of twenty-feven arched. - . 

'rhe fecond caliph of the name, ^nd thcAjom 
{tourtn^-the lafniljr, :^a8 mduigeawxth a ^^^ 

reign equally iQng^ and at leaft equally 
^ferviceable to the caufe of learning. The 
j6r;ft p^r? of it was difpjayed in the ^cercxfe 

of thpfe talents which conftitute the great 
jgeqciFaL^nd the confummate politician j; his 
^naturer years were devoted to the ..en- 
fprgrsfgement of fcience and the wopks of 
peace, , Philpfophy .syid poetry pccupied 
jnych pf his time, and philoibphers and 
-poets iKared his fociety, and piirtook of his 
liberality ;— Architecture was encouraged 
with expence and tafte; a new ,pu)fque was 
^jiO^ at Cordova ; its pavepaent was a 
anonnment of ikill and iervic^; and the 
.OQn%u<£):ionx>frits aquedu<A would not have 
difgra^ed a Roman artift. The grateful 
citii&ens .of Seville, on the walla he raifed 
foref^ir.defence, mfcribed the name pf the 
founder; the ^v^lls have dilapp«ired } but 
Wftpry records their ,gratitiwie f^nd hi^ 
nwffit^rr-In th^ .ifegifter of extraoifdinary 
, , G 3 events 



evetft^' might ' be enfered the patmrchal 
family 'he left beMiid of forty-five fons 
and forty-two daughters. - -•*':./ 
The third ' "But the greateft df the Abdalrhamans 
man. ^'wastlie third atid'laft of the 'name, and 
eighth caKph; the iirff, who afluftied the 
iitfe of'Emir'Almoumtenin, or. the com- 
mander of the* faithful • whence' the well- 
Icnown but corrupted * term of- Mi^^molin. 
In hfs reign, thofe political divifiorisi which 
foon proved fatal to the dynafty^ had r?fen 
to an alarming height, and afTorded fuf*- 
ficient trial to his courage and wifdom ; 
iut he found time and opportunity to ex- 
prels arid pradtife on all occafions a zealous 
attachment to learning. ^ One of the longeft 
, reigns in the annals of biftory, a term ex- 
ceeding fifty years, happening too 'in the 
tenth icentury, when Europe lay plunged 
in the groffeft ignorance, while it necef- 
iarily advanced the literature of hi^ own 
country, fpread fome gleams of light on 
our ihtelledual darknefs. The fchools of 
Bagdad, fiocchora, and BafrDfa,-however 
celebrated^ were too diftant to tempt the 
curiofity of our tifavdlers axid ftudetxts ; and 

had 
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had notiSpdn,- under this generous pro- 
te<aori opened' its " academies and femi- 
' naries, the benefits of Arabian learning 
might harve* been faintly felt or irreparably 
16ft. Of the arts Abdalrhaman was a 
fplendid cuhivatorj and in the magnificence 
of his courts, tht architedure of his palaces, 
iiid the difpofition of. his gardens, he 
cciuaHed, and perhaps furpafled his eaftern 
com:pflt^dr6^ The Zehra, a city and ,palace 
three miles from Cordova, was the labour 
of twenty-five years^ at an expence of fi^c 
millions fterling. His feraglio comprifcd 
an eftablifhment of above fix thoufand per- 
fohs, and his hunting attendants were^ a 
formidable army of twelve thjdufand cava- 
liers. ''' '' : 

Thrall this power, and opulence, and 
grandeur, contributed little to his private 
happin'efs,' he left a memorable proof by a 
declaration found ampngft his papers, and 
written widi his own hand, that he had 
tafted only fourteen days of pure and ge- 
nuine pleafure. How Spaiti could furniftx 
the means of thefe extraordinary expences, 
politicians may fpeculate and decide; the 
G 4 fa(9; 
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fa<a k certain. 6h^ had beep the Meadco 
of the :Roman6; fhe w^8 more prodtgal q£ 
hdr t5e?tfurcs to her eafteru c;on<|iierqP5?j her 
arinpal retv^flue^ fton^unted tp.vdSD^e fiw 
milUona/ befidte.Mpofts in kindj^nd thie 
-working of herniine^, and zprobaHy ex- 
ceeded the united incppj^e 9^ jaUjd3i^,TOeft€3:ii 
monarchies. Her popubtipn, notwitWlandr 
ang the devaftatiqri of civil wars^ wfea;<>ii;the 
.^me grand fcale. She boafted eighty ;great 
.cities, three h^ndfed of:A^'fe0Oi:vli^tt4:thLrd 
OTdcr, and vilUges innumerfliblev \Gomr 
im&cyGe, in felft, feqms to have been the fund 
.i;v:hich fupplied her.treafures and fujlained 
Jier population. Thefe fads appear ia the 
^^atem^nt pf Arabian )Writers, whqfe works 
have been but lately difcovered, give us a clue 
rto the hitherto unexplained ^nagj^ppnce 
cof the ^Caliphs, and exhibit tho^-fccrct 
/oundatfons on which they built their 
{claims to gratitude from the fciejnce&^and 
l\i^^ ar^s, their ptofeiTor^ and adpiker?* 
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.Arabian Love and Reverence for Learning^ 
Their Studies— Some ^peculiarly their'-own-'^ 
Others dj^rived from the dreeks^-^conftdered* 

tQircH wert the noble-es^rtions of patron* 
1^ age 4iifpkyed by the-jAiaEbians in tlie 
^aft and the Weft: but -my fubjca calk 
upon me to examine two points "rf" more 
^ifficiik confideration. I inuft endeavour 
'tovfliew wliat-wasthe real ftate of the leiam- 
4ng of this lingular people^ and >vhat.are 
the nature and extent oiF Eurc^^n obli- 
gation. 

PerhOTs no nation ever cxifted which i-oveand 

* ^ ' . , reverence 

felt and expreffed, early and late, a deeper for leam. 
reverence for the caufe of leaning. " Wo 
** fooner,*' fays a poet, *^*do 1 fee a learned 
•^ man than I long to ptdftrate myfelf be- 
*^ fore him and kifs the duft of his^ ieet/^ 
Both the written and the^^aditionaF^law 
camie in aid -to this praiiewbrthy fentimentv 

.^* Equally 
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" Equally valuable are the ink of the doftor 
" and the blood of the martyr/' " To him 
** paradife is open, who leaves behind him 
" his pens and his i^k:' ' in other words, who 
commends learning" by his example to his 
defcendants. ". The worfd, js fujiported by 
."four things only; .the learning of the 
" v^ife and tllie^ jpftice of the jgr^at, the 
" prayers of the good and the valour of 
,".th^ .brave.'' ]' But what is? yet ftipngejr, 
|:j&^y^:lntro(iuce'.the: Supreme Seing himfetf 
in^hc Kora%.- pajling riches a trifling, but 
4€arning an iavaluable good. Their pYo- 
pbj^t recommended it with fingul^r earneft- 
.netfs ; and Ali^ when in ady^rfity, acknow- 
Jedg^s;tUe juftice of thatpfrovidential difpen- 
iatioa which; Nritto^d pQhfe3. and. imparted 
fcience. 

Tl^eir pra(^ice ,held a conformity with 
thefe ideas; ancj nothing could exceed the 
zeal and perfeyerance wath which they 
ftudied and p;rQpagated Jeari^ing. When 
th^ oaliphat^ wias divided, an^ difm^mbered 
fey. riv^l clain>$, \ti thi9 point then? : was^ no 
j^ffer^ncc of fentiment or co^idiifit, an4 
%g«^4a Cpfdqva, Cairo, aijd pftiroan wer§ 
^•::-:: >i ' ^Z. ecjually 
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equally the feats of royalty and learning. 
The independent emirs, fcattered over the 
oriental provinces, were animated with the 
f^medifpofitlon/llveri thbfe difordefly bands, 
wh<)fe tirade was pillage and devaftation, no 
fobher eftablifhed themfelVes on the cbafts 
of an' enemy, than they ffrpve with" their 
^werto co-extend the influence *oflearn- 
ing,' opened academfes,'. * affd difrefmiflated 
knowledge, ^-— i The fchbol of Sikrnurfi, 
whofe name is yet remembered, owes its 
foundation to the Iqve of fcience animating 
the bread of rovers and free-lbfooters. A 
people proverbially favage, the piratical 
hordes of Algiers, and Morocco, were 
sfoftened by the addrefs of thefe migh¥y 
mafters of civilization into a reverence and 
love for learning, Thofe very cities, which 
now refound with the cries of Chriilian 
captives, then heard the left akrming voice 
of difputation, prided themfelves in their 
fcholarfe and penfioned philofophers. 

Such a people, it is obvious, would pay uns^ag^ 
a particular, attention to their language, as 
the neceflary or Ornamental drefs of their 
favourite learning. They boafted highly 
' ' Pf . 
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i)f -its ajitjiciuityv w^ich^is^Jkndecd-inconteft-- 
.ji>^r .a.nd ^pi^k^of poe^Sicpteflaporaiy with 
, Spl^on. JU^-fjopioyfnpf^ ;n4i(|)jjt-. 

^.qprjdic^ to .^\}l^^^ idje^f,. no xxsmA 

, iKwW,grajC£ it.,coT3[y^ptp%. ^WxMftQut infpia- 
. tjop. ^CppiojLi&d^r'hctw^er, m^y be per- 
plexing, af}d :?i .^P^Wie; which . .c^o^d ad^ro^t 
vJ^W 4mR^rfji\.fyixoniiBi§. itt)r.^j>r§fs.>the 
^^ of'^a 'Upn.,Qr a fwo|xl,_rnay wcU be 
.j^lpei^edr -x)f jaboundiifig in 4^^%iiti|5jB.; 
^a^dJltf di^pwl^es w^rp iaQi:^afe.d by ibe 
^xeje^ipn^qf xompound ;»?9?d^ :It was b!^t 
; a littlerbefpre Mahomet tb^sqt the^K^orei^fliit^s 
-.had learn^ tp ipmte kfj ithe (^hara^tas 
,apipw in ufif'iaiQpj the re&lt of ihree diftiiwjk 
Mi^prpveffM5$kitSr;dj!?>tig 4 rp^tScsi of fix hun- 
tiired y^ftJl^, fBt4 ite. reign iof the laft jif 
f^'h»r calijtHs, -Mpftafieijdi^ w toemorable ihr 
.ijB Jaft apd'beft iadditiQ^g,; rGrammari^ns 
Mi^ mti^^^iffS^. at ni) ^ipd^omife in thdir 
labours-, gHohifiYC pf ©0k^$; &n its rudi- 
.ji]a^qtScdi^d priiacipk^ maiiy^w]it^$ tres^ted 
pj^rofejOfedly lon its. variety .^d elegancies; 
^a<n4 e^tirs liflofes were .coinppfed. toiUuftratp 
^t?. fypqniflfis* j 'J'hc idiale^ fof n^e. .K^^ 

ites, 



iXifir m^^^pciiickthe KoraiBL ttoa written, tii^»> 
tfte pureftLAxablc;: and tbepsibii of ipeakifi^ 
siiad> writiilg. ^as ' contefted^ aiicb mdy be di^j 
^voded between Ba^iad; and BaJTora. 'IEUcf 
KLdraci *i8i inttovmced as a^ complete maddb 
of/ft^le^ the admiration^ of men and geikH^ 
wHofe joint. pe>w.ers could not vifb t6 thsi 
%|Fk a<ld dignity of itsr fttialleftclBaf jEftg 
and) inr th& prophet's own cenfdfien^j 4{ 
ftandiag: mira,c)e. , It was veryeariyfadop^t 
by other nations. The Syrians excelled ifH 
itS'.knawtedg!^ and were celeba^ated^jEbr k% 
comjpoiition); and fome teamed J^w& wsotQT 
if with: Ciilnfidetab^ fuccefs. A.jcoiSGaiPiiI 
fi^gtoQ^h^eomrihut^d to ;ecOfmn€^)ifid 
ftiidyr through a vad* exteait. of cotinlar^ 
and it continues to: this, day^ the geneozab 
langutage of the gr6at:efb part of the £a{h ! . 
A natk>n thus difpofed, when the&'ei^ 
rioilcjr waa smkeneij wouhi fben repfid- 
owr th4 T^ttiur^ of their native ftores, ind^ 
ttfm tkeii: at^ntion t6 other icm#6€& o^ fii^^ 
I^. Thefe tranflations altifte could- iur^ 
mfh} for the knowledge of foreign Ian*' 
guages cto never become in any- countty it- 
general atid national accomj^iffimewtr^' Ac*'' 

cordingly 
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cordingly we find it attempted very early/ 
and with icoafiderablefuccefi. The mcA 
celebrated 6f the Greelr phildfophers^: 
phyiiciansy and mathematttiana were toour 
dothed in an Arabian drefs, and from the* 
^rft, the name of AriRotle -feems to have 
impreifed thfe idea, of fuperiority; The' 
greateft of thefe tranflators was Honain- 
Ben Ifhac, a Syrian phyficiari and a Chrif- 
tiari, and his labours, united ^ith thofe of 
His foh, his nephew, and his pupils, formed* 
a voluminous repofitory of ufeful faience. 
The two earlieftj but their precedency it 
is difficult to fettle, were John Mefue and 
George BachtifcUa, the former the tutor of 
Hpnain, the litter the foiindeir of a family^ 
eminent for medicine and fcience through, 
a long fucceflion of caliphs. ' All thefe un-i 
dertakings vfefe liberally rewarded and 
favbrably received ; but their fidelity cotncs 
in a queftionable form. It may be' pre- ^ 
fumed, that of the tranflators who were 
apquainted with the original Greek, many; 
were indolent, carelefs, or iricompetent; 
imd it is well known that feveraltranflations 
weiremade^ without confulting th^ Greek at 
. '• all, 



all, from a Symn verfion, . It i$ ncedlefs 
to fay that mucJh fenfe and fpirit mufteva-^ 
porate in this double diftillation. But if 
greater exception? could be made or diflB- 
(Siiltie§ ftarted^ the general utility and fer- 
vice of thefe labours would remain unhn-, 
peached.' The Arabians, though feniiblc 
of this truth, appear to have engaged them- , 
feives very little,perhap*s not at all, in tranfla- . 
tion ; either the ftudy of their own language ' 
furnifhed fufficient employment,- or tbeir. 
pride fpurned at the fervility of the lajfk ; 
and, though they were in the highell degree 
eager to learn,. they were content to catch 
inftrudion from, the firft retailers. 
. It remain? to inquire, with this difpofi- studio 



more par* 



tion and th^fe advantages, what was taught ticuiarty' 
in their fcbpols, what was the ftate of 
learning and fcience amongft them, and to , 
ilhew, after able inveftigators, the nature 
and extent of the literary debt con traded; 
by Europe^ T^eir ftudies appear to hav^e 
been of two forts, fuch as were particularly^ 
their own, natives of the foil, and fuch as. 
%ere tranfplanted from other countries,; 
particularly Greece, with care and fuccpft.. 

The^ 



"tk^ famitr tnBjrik' britfflff chaflraaerifedy: 
as tliey were neVttr adopted^ by any of then* 
European pupilsi and withet^ed^ aWay on 
the- fpot oF their driginjJ-cflltiVation^ They 
wefereligidu^i'nrttkphyficiaP, and^tegalir 01^ 
thtefe ftudie^, the foutidaitloh was^ the Ko-' 
ran; the fupe^ff rupture th^f ralifed admit- 
ted; ornament aind variety. Their ' rtefligioug- 
purfuitisr often wandfered over the immcnic 
firfd* of tradition, the deeds^ and fayings of^ 
their prophet; and the lives of their eariiet 
Ikints; Their metaphyfics, too, bad ani 
ampte fcope. In a cduntry where four 
dodtdrs were equaHy eminent in fkme and^ 
orthodoxy, and pofleffed of an authority^ 
that yielded only to the Korari, a wide 
fpace was neceflarily open for tfie wander- 
ings of fancy and ^etulatimrj and every' 
poflible opinion ffiight be' Ihcltered' under* 
the fcield of one or the othcf of thefe puJA- 
iknt leaders. Ariffibtle, who was-cariy 
tjanflated, increafed the nuinber of thinfc^' 
er^ or writers, and furnifhed aM' pai^to 
with arms to continue the intettedlUal war- 
fe^c. The nwmber of fe^fe ^mon^ them^^ 
groining out of opinion:^ iderelyabftra^ 

and 
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fend %ettilati^e, ^at futpaffed thbfe bf the 
lEaw>paab fcfco'ats. Thcit Legal decifw!)ns 
were grounded, a!s fair as they Could, o^ 
tifefe litet^l ite^t of the facfed pag6, and 
Wlifen 'that / failed them, on authorifed itiif^ 
teip^itibn. Neceffity, cdriv^nience, kn 
Impmtilig fl?ate 'ef focifefty, ptodiiced addi- 
todiiaVlaws, and^tbe^'feate wifely lent ite 
krin id krifbitc Xhtir obfetvahce, Amon^il: 
flieir bii^iikt ^uribitis may yet bei mtti^ 
tiontd ttiftbryi^ci- Poetry. The fbrmer 
fcbweve? ftdtns not lotiave fonriecl an lih- 
iportant^ bbjedt in thdr cohfideration 'oi: 
ptlritAti^ Th6jr regardfed thfe ^ge Vc^lfiith 
had tolled a#ay before the birth of !IV14^ 
hx^ttt'et^ ahd Which bokfts thi libbte ek^K 
tibns of Greek ahd Rotoan genius, as the 
fiti^ht bf ignorAnce^ or as the feafon of 
tifelefs fctttJwledgev Of their own antir 
^liiltiefe jhey were Immrlous obfarvers,^ anA 
wire probably Tjncorifcious of thek life ifen<l 
Taiue# • Poetry, ai we bbferved Kgfore^ 
flburilhid v«ry etirly attiongft them, and 
it.Qontiilued late; but:it was of a fofct atid 
haiure totally ^ fQi?eJgii to bur idfeas' atid 
ij \nA apparbjbriate only 16 themfelyes. 
' H A re- 
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A fevi^ew of their polite literature iwill 
bring within a clofet furvey their Jiiftorical 
and poetical merits. . 
Studies de. Their other ftudies were derived from 
thVcreeks. Greecc, but received from^ their . new 
matters enlargement and improvement* 
They may be arranged under the general 
heads of philofophy, mathematics,^ and 
phyfics. I. In philofophy wi^h this aid 
their progrefs was far from inconfiderable, 
hut thjsir ardour was ill-4ire<aed j and in- 
ftead of the dreary wafte they chofe to . 
expatiate in, they might have vifited re- 
gions, teeming with flowers and , fruits. 
Morals, were poftponed to, logic, and fa- 
crificed to metaphyfics. Ariftptle fooa 
became the exclulive fevourite, of v^ich 
the caufe may probably be traced to the 
preference of AlmamoQr, the propagating 
fpifit of.his fchool, and above all, to the 
limilar aud congenial tempers of the phi- 
^o£bjf)her and his pupils. Of the 'merits 
of ,Plato they appear not to have been in- 
feniible; they termed his dodrinethe moft 
eminent, the moft noble, the divine.; but 
they praifed Ariflotle kfs and follQ.weid 

him 
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kiiii thore. It was indeed barely poffibW 
they fliould relifli Platoj whofe beauties 
muft have been impervious to all eyes that 
were not familiarized to the jpoetry, the 
hiliory, and the mythology of Greece, The 
naked fenie of the peripatician met their 
ideas more diredlly j his diale£kics were aa- 
mirable aids to argumentation; his metaphy<- 
lies were calculated to exercife a keen and 
vigorous intellect; and even in his phytic^ 
4S a hiftory, or as a fyftem of nature^ they 
found nothing repugnant to their prejudices 
and fuperftitidn. Whed in progrefs of 
time herefies and fchifms ii;icreafed and 
farmed thb faithful, his influence was ftill 
fitrthef extended, and his ailiftance^ alike 
in attack er defence^ acknowledged and 
applied by all parties. His afcendancy 
was paramount and univerfal. Oiir firft 
acquaintance with hini caimot be tefufed 
to the c6mmunicatioh of the Arabians^ 
He might, and indeed did, repofe on the 
dufty fhelves of our monaftic libraries, but 
his language Ivas a charm and an amulet 
to preferve him from the contad of barba-^ 
tians* He. was firft known generally to the 

Ha Weft 



Weft by a tranflafion from the Aratbrc, and 
this, wilih all its defeCts, was defttned to hdid 
througkTlurope the language of infaTIibilit^. 

It was at the laft gafpof the Latin tongue 
fliat Boethius made his tTairflation, of which 
the name was knowTi and fome -extraSs 
prefcrved; btrt its -circulation 'was partial 
from riie -firft, and foon entirely ftopt by 
- the difficukies xr£ the times; The fchool- 
men .are charged not only with borrowing 
the tiext, 'but with appropriating *to them- 
felves 'the labours of the Arabian comment- 
ators 5 and it muft fee admitted, if they did 
not bc^rrow ^?beir exaft w^r^8,'they caugh* 
their fpirit, and feized- ailr'rfie fubtsKty ctf 
their logic, and ail the aGUfeenefs ©f their 
metaphyfic*. Happily their piety or their 
wifidom fecured them from thft adoption 
of ihndSi impiotis opiinioM too confpicuoud 
in 4!be Arabian i&hoal, and to be tf a^d hadk 
peirha^s to Mdae Gredfan ^^urce, by whicfe 
the power of God teis arraigned in the 
creation, and »h!i^ ^providence dflpnted in 
the govemmeot rf the w©rM. 

si. Jn*dafi>ying'Otff '^iew<>v«r the pritwri- 

paPbrafxeh^^^ matfefeinati^a>4cart!tthgj-we 

- - - -^i fhall 



Aall find, occafion to admire their genius In 
iflrveationy or their addrefe in' improYement. 
To Algebra they gave a name, though the Aigebn*. 
difcovery may be. referred to the. Greek 
Dlophantns, whofe works amongft them 
were early tranflated aad gemerally circu^ 
lated. By him it was confined to a lingle 
clafs of qufiftions ; they^ extended hs apfdi^ 
cation and generalized it& ufe; and ia eftit- 
mating, their merits ii might perhaps: he 
determined^ that their adVantea on, the 
original: are at leaf): as confpiauous as t^e 
improvements which have been faggefled^ 
?tnd the progrefe which has* beffxi made by 
later arid' even by modem proficients.. This 
is na common prarfe. Ia Geometry their ceomcto'. 
preten&tan& afe by qp measis fo fbiking'. 
J&ucHd) was tr^nflated^ and in: their hands, 
and probably weIl'^uaderflx)od^ but they 
left behind them no works ©f importance; 
x^nd this fcience is faiid t0^ ha^ie been revived 
in ther fifteenth centttry, neariy in th$ ffcatjc 
in which it was left by that g^reat geometric 
cian^. A; different a^cQWt muft he givea 
of their aftroiw)mical pK>(i5?wffc5^,, To^tbe AUronomy. 
practical lefTons of theij rteighbours the 
H 3 Chaldeaos 
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Chaldeans they made confid^rable addi- 
tions, and fuggeftcd fome valuable im- 
provements to the ampler knowledge de- 
rived frpm the almageft pf Ptolemy, and 
the Gfeek aftronomers. The caliphs Al- 
manfor and Almamon calculated aftrono- 
mical tables, the inftruments in ufe were 
confiderably improved, and new ones of 
fmgular utiljity invented; on the authority of 
pne of our ableft profeflbrs ^ we may fafely 
admit, and might eafily particuUrife the ex- 
tent and variety of their difcoveries ; but 
important as they avowedly were, it muft be 
pbferved that they failed to cprredt antient 
errors, and finooth the way for the recep- 
tion of the true fyftem. Aftrology feems 
to have been profecuted with the fame 
zeal at lead as aftronomy; its profeflors 
were feea in the courts and confulted in 
the cabinets pf princes, and no public or 
^ven private enterprife of moment was un- 
dertakei> without cQnfulting the ftars. If 
thisblemifli obfcures the brightnefs of their 
Scientific character, iWc muft not forget 
Jiow long Europe, when it would hav^ 

"■•"J : ;• i. >: 1 . . • 

f t i'< ' Flamftcad. 

fpurned 
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fpurned the idea of a comparifbn with the 
Arabian pretenfions, was a Have to fiihilar 
prejudices, and that the prefent age is the .. 
fJrft that can claim an entire exemption 
from the fame reproach. Geography was Geography, 
another of thofe ftudies borrowed from 
the Greeks, and very fenfibly improved,' 
but in a more eminent degree by the 
latter Arabians. Oriental fcholars have 
regretted that we have not been difpofed 
to give them fufBcient credit for their 
proficiency in this branch of fcience^ 
and have perhaps rightly attributed our 
topographical ignorance of the Eaft to 
this ill-founded difrefped:. They enume- 
rate many writers of diftindtion, and place 
Abulfeda, better known for his hiftorical 
merits,' at their head. With Optics an- Optki. 
tiquity was but little cbnverfant, and the 
fchools of Bagdad and Cordova did not 
much extend the bounds of that ufeful 
fcience; with the nature and ufes of refrac- 
tion they appear to have been unacquaint- 
ed; and the ihd'derns have the juft praHe of 
difcovering the properties and afcertaining 
the laws of dioptrics. Not that the Ara- 
bians negleded this purfuit, and in the 
H 4 eleventh 



tmi^^nX :^:vritRr8. pa t^ Hjbjedt of peripec:-, 
tiye, but they fe,^m. to ha-ye cultivatied' it 
with the f^m^ \iew as judicial, ^ftpolpgy^ 
to play upon, the hopes and feaj;Sj> th? fplr 
lies and: the prqjudices of niapfcind, Tp 
this origin we may refer the glafly glpbes. 
of our ench^Qjer, Merlin >^. the burain^ 
glafles, tbpfe objefts pf yulgar terror^ arid, the 
optic tube of friar Bajcon, thrpugh; whifjtv 
he faw the difplay of future events. It i^ 
crediteble'to the Arabians tl^at fp gr,eat.a m^l^. , 
as ^acon fhouldhayefornxed himfelf iij. thei?; 
fchooV, md hisOpus Mfyus^y if their afli^ucp,. 
■yya?. withdrawn, iyoijJ[4. lofe much of its 
m?ignitude and merit.. Since hi§ tirae.thq 
invejition of tple;fcoge^.apd rmprofcppes has/ 
placed. a± pnc.e tie v^ft and. t|i^ minut^, 
within our grafp; and ia. the enjoyment of 
this,.difcpvery we ar/e inplined to pity the 
ignqra^cQ o^ the Gr/?ek$^ tl)e^ Romajig, a^d 
the Arabian?,, withput confidering the. 
queftion that pofter^ty w^^ aikr> Wh^ ba3 
been. our. application and, ufip pf tljejf^ adf 
yai:)t^ges ? If' an acqu^ri^tancej witii thci 
p^athematical f^ieijpes may beprpy^^.af^f 
it muft be prefume4,,f|rpnii the flucci^fs of 

thofe 



thofe ijiechajiical iayeuticms. by which, 
time is gained^ labour duniniflied, andwod^ 
completed^ many iifefxiL 0Be8. might be 
referred to the Eaft>, and dire<£tly claimed 
by the advocates for Arabian knowledge, 
put, whatever their other pretenfions were, 
their eminent IkilL in arithmetic i^efb on the Arithmetic, 
moft indifp\itable grounds. They ^re/aid 
to have derived from the Indians their ac- 
quaintance and ufe of cyphers ; but it ia^ 
certain we are indebted diredUy to them for 
that, irf^ful cpmmimication^ which alone 
would, have placed them in the lift of our 
mpft provident ben^fadors. They taught V 
us the method of counting by ten cyphers^ 
and afceriding beyond ten in a decuple pro- 
portion ; they put us in poflfeffion of the 
fcience of numbers,, and enabled us to ex- 
ti^nd our inquiries, enljirge our knowledge, 
and increafe our comforts? 

3< If under Phyfics wie range natural hif- Pbyfics. 
tory, and a courfe of confecutive experi- 
ments, much cannot be.faid in favour of 
the Oriental pretenfions. ,. They have le& 
behind them but indifferent documents of 
merit ; no Iketches of the. hiftory of ani- 
mals, 
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mals, no careful inquiries, no ingenious 
fuggeftions. We can find no nanies amongft 
thiem that deferve to be put at the bottom 
of that lift in which we place their mafter 
Ariftotle, and Pliny, Ray, and Buffon.— 
• But if by phyfics we admit the ordinary 
figtiification of medicine, we fhall find more 
room for detail and greater occafion of 
applaufe. Mefue in the Eaft, and Geber 
in the Weft, as early as the ninth centuiy, 
acquired gr^at celebrity : the latter is con- 
fidered as the venerable father of chy- 
miftry, and in the eighteenth century has 
been honoured with the praife of Boeiv 
haave. Avicenha and Rhafighave beenclafled 
with Hippocr^ates and Galen. Greater credit 
and higher advantages were attached to the 
profefliori than either in Greece or Rome, 
and' the chances augmented for a difplay of 
merit. No lefs than eight hundred phy- 
ficians are faid to have exercifed their art 
iti'Bagdad> whence we may form an idea 
of the numbers Uhat would occupy fubr 
ordinate ftatioris, and difperfe themfelves 
for gain over that extended empire. Of 
thtiv Ikill, it lis ealkrto haz^d an opinion 

than 



^hati to fpeak with precifion* They were 
long celebrated, and continued the dictators 
of thi3 fcience oyer Europe. Briffot, a 
trench phyfician, who died prematurely 
the beginning of the fixteenth century, 
was the firft who charged them with a 
grpfs deviation from the Grecian fchool, and 
an outrageous violation of common fetife 
and experience, and made a dire<fl: appeal 
to their common mailers. Their credit 
declined fenfibly after this attack, till 
Bperhaave followed up the blow, and facri- 
ficed them at the fhrine of Hippocrates. 
Xo gain an idea of what they knew and 
taught, we may haftily fketch their attain- 
ments in anatomy,, botany, and chymiftry ; 
but we muft not forget, that in the two 
former, they may be confidered principally 
as improvers of the Greek ftock, and in the 
latter only as adventurers on their original 
property. 

In Anatbmy the Arabians never obtained, Anatomy 
and from fome circumftances peculiar to 
themfelves they were not likely to obtain, 
a remarkable proficiency. Among the 
Eaftern nations, fome inhuman attempts on 

living 



Hring bodies had produced a. iaperftitimis 
fear of ufmg thofe of the dead, and a cfb* 
minal cxcefs ended m a cuipabic negle(9u 
But the Arabians in particular, both from 
the theory and the practice of their religion, 
feem to have been prohibited from tSx 
bufinefe of difledion, and the polluting 
touch of the dead alarmed- the fuperftilion 
of the moft determined naturaUftr If we 
admit) an old divifion of anatomy, with re- 
Ijped to the fubjie£t of its. operations, into 
•the parts^ containing and the parts contained^ 
the exterior and the interior of the human 
body, it is^ obvious that the ktter mu ft have 
been in a great meafure out of their reach,' 
and conjedure have fupplied the place of 
real knowledge. Even- at prefent it is aC- 
fpming the language 6f boldnefe to fay- they 
are accurately afcertained,, though a long 
Gourfe of experiments, the aid of chymiftry*,^ 
the ufe'of the micfofcope, and the invention.' 
of injediona, have facilitatsed' and improved 
anatomical ftudies. — in the plainer- know-^ 
ledge of the containing parts^ tlhey rimft be 
confidered principally as copyifts .firaro the 
Greeks. Probably they flicfaiaed in th«^ijt 

'efforts 
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efforts frdrfi considering that all that could 
he known was acceffible to immediate ob- 
servation, prefented itlelf under a uniform 
appearance, and could not be improved by 
expCTience or advanced by fpeculation. i 
it may be reckoned among their misfor- 

Vtmies, that they rteVer applied their uiv- 
doubted mathematical knowledge to the 
iuyeftigation and illuftration of phyfical 

• properties, by which their difEcukies would 
tiave ^en lightened, and thofe phs^o- •' 
inena, which eicAped even Arabian faga*- . 
city, f^tisfa^torily^difclofed..— Bifft tha idea 
trf this ufefiil apptopriation was referved 
forth^penetratiohof Defcartes, and for am 
^ge better calculated to catch' the fpirit of 
fcientific impr'Ovement. 

Botany feems not to have'attaiiied among Botmy. 
them the full cbnfideration to which it is 
eatided, either as a ufeful fcience, or ai^ 
elegant amufement, but was far l&om being 
tiegle£ted, and was advanced coniid<^ably 
beyood the ikate in which they found it 
mides: Diofcorides. A tolerably long cata* 
Ipgue of hptanrft" might be readily fur* 
m&kcd^ hut as we now naturally mqxiare 
. : 8 rather 



rather what they did, than who th^y were/ 
it may be fuflScienf to remark, that they 
exhibited an alphabetical difpofition of 
names, an accurate account of their refpec- 
tive forms and forts, and a ufeful ftatement 
of their medicinal virtues. This is a modfe 
to which, having been long familiar, we 
afcribe little praife ; but our ingratitude 
^vill detrad nothing from the merits of its 
inventorSi 
chymiftry. It is probablc their aftbiiifhing advances 
in chymiftry, of which j they claim the in^ 
vention, might relax their diligence in this 
and other purfuits which had medicine for 
their dbjed. ' As our ideas are npw efta^- 
-blifhed of this fcience, the Greeks appear 
to have been in no refpeft converfant in it* 
;In the Eaft the refiner's trade had been > 
.grofsly knpwn,.ahd the Egyptians had made 
fame awkward attempts, which rather dif*- 
countenanced than promoted the ftudent's 
progrefs. So little was undcrftood and 
pra£tifed, on the -whole, that it wbuld bd 
but quibbling to deny originality to the 
Arabians. Under their .hands a rapid and 
co'rred analyfii, a Ikilful and ready deconi-j^ 

pofition^ 
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pofitionj perfdraied by inftniments 6^ the 
happieft invention^ mark them as the raf- 
ters of this ufeful fcience* They addicted 
themfelves to it with unwearied applicat 
tion, new difcoveries were, daily made ^hf 
their expejriments, and they left behind 
them a great accumulation of : important 
knowledge. Its firft divulgers and ' propd.* 
|;4tpr3 in the. Weft, Jefs grateful than vain, 
carrying with them the appearance of ori-* 
ginrality,' obtained a name and honors due 
only to their inftru£tors. I need not detail 
the ufes of chymiftry, which.no pne; will 
deny, nor iofin;, which perhaps the {uhj^Gt 
would autborife, on the ufeful change it 
produced on the pharmaceutical part, of 
phyfic. Our. obligation is fufEci^ntly aff 
tefted by the terms of art and the names oif 
inftrUments, by the Arabic denominations, 
and thofe chara£kers, vefted to vulgar eyes 
with occult powers, of drugs, eflences, ex- 
tracts, and medicines, which catch the eye 
in every apothecary's fhop. 

But as praife is feldom unmixed, and a$ 
their aftronomy had degenerated into judi^ 

cial 
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ttA aftrbk^, fo their cKySiical iinOWfedgC 
was often toifappUed and. perverted. *Jht 
foidlefs fearch of "the philofophet^s ftdne^ 
and tihat evcr-e!s:peQ:ed and n^ver-arrivmg 
moment of the grand prQJe<SironjOccu^li 
and difgraced the chymift's lahonrt. Ndr 
had the tranfmiitation of metals eJontUti 
aidants, the elixir of life, the dream of ^ 
immortal lekiftence below, tfie nepiilfiotl bl 
iH and the attainiu'ent of good, by tafifih&Ai 
and charms ; thefe and a thttnfahd migfiiS 
fooleries may be fairly charged oh the alitife 
of chyniiftry. Cood fenfe is, howeveir, the 
native of evrty clime, aftd we fiiid i remark- 
able prbteft, at an early petidd of their hit 
tory, exhibited on his <iea{ii-betl ty Ahod 
Jofej^h, one of their moft eminent lawyers j 
w^o had been chief Cadi of Bagdad, ahci 
was the tutor and friend of the unfortu- 
nate Giafar, Vizir to Aaron al Rafchid.— ^ 
" Learri," fays he to his fons, who fur- 
rounded the beli of their dying father, " all 
^ the fciences, if your diipofition carries 
you to them, with the exception of three j 
judifcial aftroiogy, chymiffry, and theolo- 

" gical 
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** gical coiitroverfy. The firft multipUes the 
*^ cares and utieafiaefTes of life ; the fecond 
** fwftllows up our property ; and the third 
** engenders do^bts and finally deftroys re- 
" ligion." Had this advice been followed 
by his countrym^n^ the^abiain had beett 
claflTed with the Gi^eek and Roman name» 
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Arabian Learningj'^The probable literary Debt 
rf Europe.— Periods of the Elevation and Decline 
of Arabian Learning. 

Foutc tfte- T TKDER the poUte literature of the Ara* 
^ bians we may comprife their poetry, 
hiftory, and eloquence ; of thefe the firft 
waa fondly cheriihed ancT ftudiouily culti- 
Tated ; the fecond was ill underftood and 
earelefsly compofed ; the laft, frospi the 
foundation of the Caliphate, feems hardly 
to have exifted amongil them. They will 
require a ihort and feparate notice. 

Poetry. Their l^oetry was but flightly attended tQ 

by their weftern cotemporaries, and^ not« 
withftanding the enthufiafm of Oriental 
fcholars and tranflators, ha» made few ad« 
Tances in the public opinion. In fad it i» 
of fo different a complexion £rom the 
ftandard compofitions of the Greek and Ro« 

0ian 
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ttkan &hools, thaonaodiifig but a total ehm^t 
of out ideas^ aAd- sfi education fot tht 6^- 
prbfs ]f>urpofe, cdUld eVet render it palatable 
of creti toletablt tb European readers. 
Truth, I fchoW, fe alotife unchangeable, ancf 
national tafte flutftuatcJs in endlefs variety ; 
but here fupferiority might be claimed with^ 
out ^gfbgktu^ attd eUablifhed without diffi* 
ctthy. We m^ acquainted with no one 
principle of wmpbfitibn which would not 
dimdeitin and di^rbve their pret^nfions. 

When the volumes of Grecian learning 
were communicated to the Arabians, from 
it« poetry they wcte repelled at once by 
their religioii, their habits, and their tafte^ 
Tfa€& beaHtsRil mythological &btes, f6 
&miliai:.ai);d^tnter)dlii% to aU clafiieai read* 
ers,.w^e abpmiinatieb and pollution in ihe 
eyea t>£ a fai^ful mufiulman; and Im 
habits and tafte, being fbrined on a k)ve 
for th^ -eic'tiEiBiiiiiiaity and wodiderfiai, had 
no veiifli for fittepKcity, grace, or elegiBince. 
Thtt gtadkig and imbmriidous' oriidji^^eti«^ of 
Oyri^noat pofetry Vrere mote giittdul thadi 
thet d^aifieil drefs of the Hoberlc mufew 
At ndtuffe and tittiii do not ei^qite wonder^ 
I a they 
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they had recourfe to art and fidion ; heocc 
the fabulous, the allegoncal, the prodigious, 
vrere derived. As the ftyle ever labours to 
bring itfelf to a level with the fubje£(: it 
treats and the fentiments it enforces, it of 
courfe became inflated, figurative, hyper- 
bolic. ' I am aware it demands an intimate 
knowledge of a language to decide on the 
merits of its poets, and I am not certain 
that thofe from whom I draw my intel- 
ligence fully pofTefled that requifite ; but 
if we di veil the fpecimens we have left of 
their, rhythmical drefs, and compare them 
with paiTages of the fame length lit^ally 
tranilated from Homer or Virgil, they 
ihriiJc from the teft.— ^In the cruel operation 
we lofe the poet, and every poetical limb, 
and find no one requifite left of what in 
our ideas conftitutes the beauty or excel- 
lence of compofition« 

Without the difplayofnanjes erf* poets and 
poems, it would appear that their beft. ex- 
ertions are charaderifed by wildnefs, ri|ther 
than, warmth of imagination, their, objed 
aj^ defign iclouded by an accumulation of :> 
hyperbplic figures^ and their utiifbrm affed:-. 

- , ation 
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a^m : of tfie fiiblitne de^roying its effe& 
\9}xtn' ttally obtained. It mij. be obferved 
in their favour, tl^at they feem^not tOchavc 
made of poetry fo ferioos: a-bufinefs sis the . 
Greeia, or: to have fuppofed it could have . 
demanded the undivided ajpplit^tii&h^bf x^ 
whole life. As their adceftprs f were de- 
lighted with e:scteti|iporaneous compofition/^ 
fo tHeSf iiltceflbrs v^rere fatisfied' With flioi&T 
but brilliant exertions, and admitted into 
their works no fyftem' of regularity, no 
continuity of plan. Had tBey "viluerf and 
iliudied Homer, they would aaturally^hive^ 
ihrunk from the long-extended labours of 
the Epic' ihufe; and the nice evolution of' 
defign in the Greek trag^diansj; if ri6t too 
laborious, had been too cold a:nd diclibate; 
ah operation for them. Of ^ the draiftatic 
art they appear to have entertained"^ ho 
idea, fince no veftiges are to be traced in 
their works. — ^But if they failed in . the 
ferious, their pretenfions to the lighter ' 
poetry may be better founded? It' may 
claim indulgence; it can hardly alpife^tb 
praifc. Whatever the Tubjed they cele^ 
brate, whatever the perfon to whom thty 
13 addrefa 



adikofi ^eni^YCS, pUesUb:ii*lftid(int, ptifttfr 
cimoctts, f(M>%t«hQ(l aliynmci» aiui ftudkii' 
poimts,. floftC upoQ. t^lujfaiae ixai datzie and 
fiHrprUs. Suoh tcaih ■ tt fubft^t«tec[ jfer tiiQ: 
geaee6 of narsadot^iind the p(yvvjN& oT 
dcroripti(m» ibr ftnfcti&tot&libat fpe^'^ tibt 
uaderftandiag, dnd appeals Uiat addtefritli* 
hpsct J&Yeiy AraiiUo poet mt^* f^ >! 

fff^^.^^ti^^ ?[94 J9<;ali. Ixat w^ «^ |(p«n| 
no cqnpqgttoa.pf iu wbich Miiil;, cpfng^f^, 
rt«r pw^iifp, , j^ gay .fprightj,^»^&' an^ 
W.."?!y*f3^ ^^ 9C*«^ *ff^^ *«d fflnn«n, 

iVJj^ nij;^ ^ye eqii/^hed. o^r lit«mry f»jpd | 
^i^ 'i4 .4$ a lej^tt^^ F??ncK. wntfy,^- fugf, 
g«i^, -Tfci^ip? i?i4d^d tp tihpm fe|^t:,^e ion 

toajpje^ngja iwtwie ^tQh^pi^t!^l\f,af^. 
^wh^S^. ;Tii?, Gaihic Ruocs. ^^: gpoet 
r2^,a4q[uife4 to, a^^ ^^ l^f)'^'?'' aui^a 
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and I need &ot add they «te* kirntf .'ind 
iiigeiuOBs,- tctid Vwy raadh to h»i^^ tktt 
dd>tofourfit«£atikife. TbatlpcdHfiarfpccieb 
of fi^oa deabiunatMl the R«bnA«dl, wliiolt 
was tobllly unfeoowik. to GneKe tx Romle^ 
be coaccivvtf t^ fait'e faedi iiitKiMhiced.bir 
dietn imo 'Eoto^ Co esriy as tlse e^hl^ 
«f tbe nlatk cennry!. Spoalis, -of coiarfe^ 
in6 &tt &>ft ^^ of ihdir linp<«tatiim^ uan^ 
the S^niard«, ftnick with dse fyietiAont'di 
tli^ imAginitioa, adot^tdd and ptcq^ag^toi 
thdtinteteiillQgfabiel. ByikfaxfeiUeq aii# 
Touloti jtHey §o\mi ■ m ^fil9c> itfc«r SiaaM^ 
fitftfany xivi8 tb^ protkee; iii Whieh^liif)^ 
were moft'' ftt^efiliflly «iitthat«d } s^ 
Wales an^ (!k>i%waU wire iAd^lf nhiiill 
With Brittaifiy^ by <3tt liUx^ euft6jji8y 1^ 
quent alliairces, ktid 2eoMd^n-laii^a^.«utf 
Hence the tretnteildous expfelte 6f Ofi^ 
and Mi^g, the creation of dragonc^ ihe 
aiyftical fl^0Re»<>f.8toft^IiifBgi^ ao^ the-^' 
(ihaiitmeote of Merim. A ^96t^t o{ili}k)tt»; 
whijph g)vefr.remaAt0aQotlde pApari^ 
a n^ithernitdbiehc, hiuhmti^m^ fva^^miii 
but the baland^i fM In^etf ia ft*Muf ol 
tile Arabii^s. 

14 With 



tSftonr, LxiWithitW aeas;thtyl6ntcitaifl«cbof HU;- 
ttibjrf which welhave curfoa^iiyimemt'icmcd, 
k> was oerbim ^bey svcmld' ^js ^ouattentLtm 
tibothe OfeekiriftorijiiiSy :>aiid rleft> to thetn«i 
(^T!e8;i it was not likely the^<ihoUld cuItU 
^eIk:^th:iUccoefs^-4--4Tfai ftticb^;, however, 
was: ,^ar ^ from l)eing . ne^eO^A^ und < the 
Qua&ber'of jJieiart^hi^^ ilit^. Juch as. 

l^ye Jiech'^Jnibliihed ani} itnolIsAed we add 
&ofe/iiBirfad firepbfcf ? un^fiufb^d ia m^nuH 
fisfipg^i^>fil&ieritl7 form^^blei\ Aly^akadl 
^as perhaps, *ojierof their cxwMeft writers, 
i^0as;.fa$ W}as[ ootcdiper^ry with WWmamon, 
ai]Bd[p2tfr*iiifed!by>l^^* HB:lfv^g§^^aqflat?d, 
ttd; probably] S^jicb:lflpp|9y<^ ^Qckleyi^ 

tURjt^. Xoholfir ^J^j?)e not b?en . ^ble; ,to give 
ximckiatex;qflitfe9kii^. Ar^W^-a '^hoi', and 
tbat)rif^ pfywip^lly from tius impojrtaace 
Qt;|hQ5fa^5r?%a^ 

^»^Af was. affi3J>k ii.9gHift.4t?4 *iw4i?iptf!5 

<a?4ftc^,ian4 bRi)4e5e?^Jies t^ft tl^ey ^^ysrs 
afe§|f4rin thR:,pb9i^, ap4-?[^^ o^ 

feeifwOWtlprial^^«>^|fijS4l %94 :ea(reldfsjin; 
|l^eir narr2^tip% and conceited -JMi^dhypern 
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boKc iii tljeir expreffions. Cardonne pof- 
/ fefied) a: more mtimate acquaintance with 
their langt32lge/ having, according to his 
own account, almoft loft his own in his 
familiaiity ^ith the Oriental idioms, and 
his ptirfuits led him to the perufal and 
tranflation of their hiftorians. His' decifion 
arraigns their want of perfpicuity and order, 
their difingenuous filence or fuppr^ilion of 
eflenti^l fadts, and their difgufting brevity^ 
anddrynefs. Our award, if made upon the. 
Latin trahflations hitherto exhibited, can- 
not be very favourable. When we take 
Ab^Ipharagius in hand, we muft fmile to 
fee his brother writers loading him with 
praifes, under which Livy and Gibbon 
muft have fainted ;— ^glory of the wife, 
phoenix of the age, the Heaven-infpired 
dodlor. His hiftory is not without its 
merit ; he is fometimes copious, interefting, 
and inftrudive ; *yet thefupplement, by his 
tranflatdr Pocock, ]s of a very fuperior 
oi^der. Elmacin, who wrote fomething 
later, tranflated by Erpenius, and publiflied 
by GoIius,V took ^flight back as far as the 
(:reation j but dropt fuddenly intd a dry 

chrono* 



chronology of the M^iiometaii prii»ses.^w 
The comment on .^Unilfeda, who fbUoits 
about ^ century after, h hifmkely :mc» 
valuable than the text^ and tv&^ ^a nwish 
higher idea of the merit of Rei&e and 
Schultens, than of the S;^jian pj;£iK$«^<^ 
With refpeCt to their hiftoriaM, yrho.jei 
remain in . manufcript, fym^ (Qhohn.i^h»: 
have pcaruied them h%vB.^y«n » mcjift) iW:4- 
tering account, and raiftfd the p^blk e%. 
{legation; perhaps they iiiiy expel thoiff 
lYhich are already 4n our hands } bul^ we 
cannot expe£t to be improved by their flyl^ 
ox inftruded by their n>ethofl ; though tb^r 
fsiSts^ might be eminexxtly uieful to eliici* 
date their pwn and the European hiftory^ 
If their biographers, are,, as it is laid, wi^ 
merous and intelligent, literature, even 
yet, m^t be aififted by thdr publication i 
and if Bohadin's life of 3aladin is upt too 
favourable a famphr,. we: ihould be gaiqers^ 
not only in novelty of fadl, but in ilb^iL&d** 
neis of arrangement fnd felicity pf comF* 
pofition. It ought not to be omitted, that 
in the intermixture of political and literary 
hiftory^ 4or . rather iw their, addition of 

memoini 
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iBcmeire of ilie learned to their lives <£ the 
greal,' thby proived their profouctd mrer* 
eiice of lealrniog, and piirfiied a path un- 
Inown fi^the Greek and Roman hiftdnam^ 

Of thdr Eloquence Utde can be £ud. It sioqycnoe. 
might be, and probably was, knowa and 
praftifed in M^iabia, ^fi> long as iqeedcmi 
^nriflied, a$ it was one of the threes 
nation^ ^hartiAeriftic& bj "wbidi diey were 
pro^ to be diflinguiih^ j but eren then, 
beyond doiibt, it muft hare been ftrdngly. 
tin&iired w^ the batbarifm of the times. ' 
Whon a likcceffion of Caliphs had iastro^^ 
d»eed a complete diefpodfm: over the Eaft, 
it bccaQi^ <^ ufeleft acquifition^ and perhaps 
jMiangerous ^ccomplifhment. Its eiBDerciiir 
bttfore t^^&diy the Yizir, or the Gidiph^ 
WQoid he dmcult^ perhap^i impracticable; 
and the powers of Cicerd hipifelf had been 
tQq>M|f when m offended; tyrant, by a 
fljKmp or t niod; fviraaiioned the executioner 
to be a party in the trial. The uplifted 
Jcgf'XMitaa: £aljpettded ratiocination^ aiid ha- 
nHhed de«Ia«isli9Qu^ The Divan might be 
^ place ift wHch rtval fUtdTaien 1^^ 
ferctm iHuftmte thek opiniona by thejasd 

of 
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pi^ oratory ; but thfe is fuppbfidoft, arid the i 
art appeirs to ha^e tedfe totirely loft. Their , 
dependance' in thofe ;d^per^,e caies^ i^ibjchj 
elidt frbiti uPs tHe moft impai£on)ed^^ad^'l 
dxfeffeB'of eloquence^; turned' entiirciy.oii.^ a 
fuddea effort of.wit^^'couc^eiiTin .airhym^ 
ittg impromptu:^: Tche, defired rdffiftiiwjaftj 
ofteri^roduced byuihefe uinexpefted^fallies^'I 
thevmilpiit .wias fq^etiniles titfmiSed^ mAi 
not Barely. re^ardcdli» g)cldc(y^cloi?Jrkheri 
Adinrakadi,dnfonns:tis^that ah ^Akikb&ah .rob^ > 
I her,' whbi was condemned kjo^^hkveihis* 
bandsfcHt off, was pardoned by^JMoawyafay 
thfe foft CaKph ' of • tlife Ommia0e«4 >for the .* 
fake of four ingenious verfes be made and I 
repeated to him in the infield. -4 .Tl^s ire-^ 
ndfiiouv was the morV exltr^ordlhar^, a^^ 
was the firft relaxation he had &ewh fronv' 
the ^verity of juftice; I inight add Jttiafiy • 
pleafing illuftrafcidns of thisntfii^h <from- 
d'Herbelot'a ehterta&iteg,' l>\«fi Imperfeav 
worL'. ■ ♦ -'i^'i-^ '•' vi:;.-; ^ . . .:: 

Sbch probablyiowa^^:tlie' ftaCfiiif'^iencjii 
and iit^ature afcistl^'ft cl^ 'A'Oibiafts ;^ and i 
if tiu^&etch ^'idiik^rbached tb^i triith, ^ 
tKeper^ «ii\ be nb'i40ii*it * 6f ^ th8«iiiility of? 

Us 



hsvdomimimcatfon.;^ In fa£t, whether we 
adopt 'ther^faitiments of its . panegytifts 
ciMT^its decri^rs,- this rcfiilt will neceffarily 
ipf^at, that.it floudihed at a period wh^n 
Edrope wis :involve4 in comparative darfc. 
nbfs, iand ' wheir its application mnft havi 
had ai beneficial tendency; that it was of 
aI;fort:/andIfize fitted to its perceptions, to' 
infwet itis [exigences and fupply its de- 
BMftds:;:atid that nothing xould better fiU 
the chafm between the ignorance of tho 
tenth and the illumination of the fifteenth 
century. Modern fcholars, . rich in accu« 
mulated knowledge, m^y^defpife the Ara- 
bij^ pratenfiQns ; but had they been fuch, 
aji Qur own, the brilliancy would have beeHj 
oppreflive,: and the weak eyes qf our aur. 
ccjftprs /mifft have fufiered in a ftreatii. 
ofJighty ..^s. the cafe aftually flood, the. 
kflons. that .were ofiered were not too pro- 
fq^nd to excite, defgair, -nor too eafy to 
produce confidence and txegled, but were 
fi^c^h as aw2^kened curiofity, stimulated dili- 
gence, :J^n4 faoilijtafedJmprpverpe^^ 

?, The m<^es:iaf fits communication cannot Modetof 
ngw^yerjrvaccurately explained: amongft, cation, 

1j, ^ themfelves 



diemfelves nothing appcsors to have beefi 
oinitted by vrbxch its prc^gadon might ht 
nmverfally extended^ From Gafiri^a account 
•f die manufcriptt in the Efcurial librarjr^and 
6com Mrher docomentSy we might exhibit 
a Yunttj of proo& of their. indifadgaU[6 
laboors for this pmpofe^ fcaricely inferior 
to our own at thia period of literary ad<» 
vancement. The plain and folid ctiet of 
learning was no longer able of itfelf t» 
gratify their inteile^ual appetite, and maay 
deticate and highnfeafoned artklea etd»g^ 
and procraAed the repaft of the Arabiaft 
ftudent. Cottedions of poems with eu^ 
k)gie& oi their writers, works of minor 
poets, volumes of cziticifm, innumerable 
ferapies of poetical biography, mifdefiaiild^ 
OU8 prodnd:ions, afiembties of the learned^ 
difcuffions, debates, and communications, 
thefe were frequent, and atteft the advanced* 
pmgrefi of cuhivation and tsAe. The 
higher means and requifites were fbHy in 
their power : their libraries were large and 
fplendid beyond any itaibnabie calculatfoa 
which fhall fairly eftimatte their means, and 
compute the probable difierehce, in pdirif 

o of 
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^ msmfaer, betweea a colleftioii of mMtu^ 
lecij^t aad priitted Totumes; particularly n 
^irpenod when the art and the mateiiab of 
the tirwicriber were' by no means coi»mon« 
Thofe of Bagdad probably chdmed the pre^ 
jetmio^ee ; biit the royal one of the Fati- 
Blilea cootained a hundred thousand mar 
^wJkfifto^ degantly txanfcnbed, highly or« 
iiiim^^d> and liberally communicated to 
tibe^bytdcojts of Cairo. The Ommiadea ia 
iSf^n boafted one of fix hundred thoufand. 
Abo^t^ three hundred writers are faid to 
h»vc fiwnd efuployment in the heighboin^ 
h(fq^ of Cordova, asid no lefs than feventy 
libi^ie^ wey e epened for the accommoda- 
tio^ €»f the learnedy in a. little kingdom^ 
whkk. feaice ^stccukd beyond the limits 
fif tbA modem Audaluiia, Private coHec- 
tlQO^ bore a proportion to the grandeur of 
tbti& p»liliQ tres^ures ; afnd a prirate dodor 
rjB&&d am bmtation from the fuhan of 
Bocf bfora^ beraufe the carriage of his bool» 
aJollft would have nquhred the ufe of forty 
ifmb^ The days of Omar had pafled 
«mt|r^ $A^ fisdk Axadmans. as' idiefe would 
]i{««]beea «ietig0r ^ a Gjeek, a Roxuanf 

<a-t.»«.r or 
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or a Briton, to have fnatched the precious 
volumes of the Alexandrian library firom 
cIe{lru£)ion and the flames. 
Means of Their communication of learnii>g to 
munication Other countties, though fenfibly felt^ was 
learning, ncceflarily circumfcribed. The Arabians, 
as we Ijad occafion to ftate before, were in 
the higheft degree partial to their own lan- 
guage J and though greedy of fcience, cul- 
tivated no other, and refted implicitly on 
the faith of tranflators. -As they were 
earneft to difFufe what ihey had acquired, 
they gladly received ftran^ers into their 
feminaries; but thefe could not be nume- 
rous ; and the ardour for improvement 
would be flackened by the dangers of tra- 
velling, and the difficulties of acquitting a 
new and perplexing language. Latin was 
the common medium of learned intercourfe 
in the Weft, as Arabic ' was in the Eaft ; 
arid thbfe alike who were jdifpdfedrta teach; 
or eager to learn, were- ihterefted in'^pfoi 
curiftg Itatin tranflations .of the ncce^fiy 
works. ; To facilitate this inxp6rtanfe*]^trthtS 
1^ ife* of men offered themfefves, with ilfdM 
JtnowJcdge and ferviceabh?^ habit& - '^tnibife 

were 
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were Jews, commonly phyftchins, whor^ 
profeffion fecurcd in every country a 
general welcome, whofe acquaintance 
with languages enabled them to excel 
as tranflators, and whofe itinerant habits 
rolled before them their flock of ufc«* 
ful fcience. They brought into Eu- 
rope not only . the works of the Arabians 
fettled in Spain, but of all fuch as had ac- 
quired celebrity in the Eaft, where they 
were intimately conneded, and of fuch as 
were rtad and ftudied in Egypt or in Africa. 
Had they tfanflated them diredly into La- 
tin, the ufe and fervice had been obvious ; 
but they were often compelled to give them 
a Hebrew drefe, and truft to time and acci- . 
dent for a final accommodation. Not that 
this bufinefs was exclufively in their hands^ 
and inquiry might produce the names of 
European tranflators, which defcrve not to 
be. forgotten. In Muratori's coUedion, 
mention is ^ade of Gerard of Cfemona, 
a Lombard, who was eminently diftin- 
guifhed for his tranflations from the Arabic. 
But, whoever they were, they did not want 
refpeiSt or patronage, and as far back as the 
time of Charleqjagne, we find a general idei 
K prevalent 
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prevalent of the excellence ofOrictttiileaupftii 
teg, and a Itbeiral fj^irit ^ ^coUragement 
exercifed towards thofe vrho profefled tl» 
art to difclefe its treafures- 

In proccfs of time this diflcmlnafidn tSF 
fearning, partial as it^arowedly was, pro-i. 
duced its effeds and fruit. The love of it 
at laft revived in European bteaffis, and 
ftudents Tiaftened in crowds to the fchods 
of Spain for inftrudion. It woirfd ^)e 
amufing, and perhaps inftruftive, to givt 
an account of the different men of learning 
who prefided in their feminaries, to ana- 
lyfe their ledures, and exhibit a Irft of 
thofe European fcholars whom the zed 
of /cience fent over the Pyrenees. -But 
fuch pleafing anecdotes are denied the 
learned, and the diligent inquiries of 
firucker himfelf have produced nothing 
interefting on this fubjedl. There is, how- 
ever, no doubt but in the tenth and ele^ 
venth centuries their fchools were thronged 
with ftudents from different parts of Eu*- 
rope, and amongfl thefe we find Gerbert, 
afterwards pope under the name of Syl^ 
yefler the Second. If fuch fcholars -were 
•formed- «^er their eye^ we might wifh 
•^^ ^ their 
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tjij^y I J^ur^-rpoms had -be^n IHll mojre 
^^9:^^Ai ^^' ^PJ^^^ ^^* wncloijibtedljr 
t^ff.^fDi^Qi le^iftxeA wnoi his;tim^, and of 
|ii^,rl^pr9 we are^ obliged to tliink with 
{fijktiP^pp^U: q£ r<?fpq<l. . Ilis attainments^ 
fe^Ri^jfpugh; tlio mift of ignprance or pre^? 
JBdicfi^ . wer% «}i5ignified into Supernatural 
p&m&^ ; a,nd thje jgeonietrician and qhymift 
Cwiflled intd th^ mja^ian, who, at will^ 
ccHffitralJed Nnfufcaiid her work?,. ; It would 
be-^ratefbl to recotdthq namea, of Engliflv- 
men yrhp ' fou^t- -knowledge in, a dif- 
tantfoil, but, to ahafty fearch^, three only 
occilr. : Waliis mentions Adelard, a monk 
crfFrBath, who, aften.a<Jquiring matheijiatical 
knowledge an Spxiuy Egypt, 4n4 Arabia, 
tranflaiied piupHd froili the Arabftc.j and 
•Robert' of' Readiing, a brother monk> .an4 
cotpmporary fcholar*'^ Daniel Mor)ay is 
noticed by Wood j and Duck, the civilian, 
reprefents him as an indefatigable feholar, 
whOj^in queft of Jcnowledge, had ftudied 
atf OxJford, and v.ifrted Paris and Toledo. 

With this readihefs to teach on one fide, statement 
anrd ^his dilpofition to learn on the pther, obii^^wT 
it may properly be afked. What* were the 
obligatiens {incurred^ and what^ «he iludies 
-^^- K2 adopted? 
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adopted ? It may curforily be replied, that 
though people cannot always choofe their 
inftruiStorsi they will invariably feleft'Whkt 
they are to learn, and that^at leaft, i/iiAout 
the concurrence^ of the niind^ proficieiicy 
were vainly expefted. Of Ae tredfures 
thus exhibited, niuch wias adopted^ biut. 
more negleded. The Eteopeans] treated 
the Arabians exadly- as the* Arabiam^Ihad 
treated the Greeks; ' ItidifFerent to their 
language^ ^religion, hiftory, ^aiid poetry^ 
all that gratified their prejudices, their 
pleafure^ and their pride, they attached 
themfelves - only . to ' thofe ftudles .from 
which they expedted ufe or amufe- 
liient, or both. Hence mathematics, . in 
its mcsft material branches, phyfic^, or 
-rather the medicinal art in its leading de- 
partments, and the Ariftotelian philofdphy 
5n its full extent, engroffed their attention. 
The fele£tion was not ill appropriated to 
•their wants, and does credit to their: un- 
detftanding; and if they followed and 
furpaffed the abfurdities of their mailers, 
.a thouiaftd circumftance§ might be pleaded 
10 explain and excufe this unfortunate bias 
of the mind;. .. Judicial aftrology, the tranfr 

mutation 
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mutation ot metals, the elixir, of life^ and 
the. ncvcr-^ending round iof phiTofophical 
difputadon, were flattering feducera^ at a 
moment when curioiity was firft awakened,, 
and defire alive. Thedudiea they adopted 
would have furnifhed ample employment 
for the tnoft adlive and determined purfuit; 
but with what equality foever they might 
fet oiit, the AriftpteHan philofophy foon, in 
extent and progrefs, furpafled all competi- 
tion, and occupied, for more, than three 
centuries, the genius and the tjaleijts.of 
Europe, This has-been oftep pathetically . 
lamented as a dreadful misfortune, and we 
have been taught to lament thatr clailical 
ftudies.were not the firft occupation of our 
rude anceftors. But it is obviqw? that no 
relifh could, at fuch a period, have been 
Imparted to thefe invaluable volumes, and 
that they demand a courfe of preparatioi^ 
which thefe very ftudies, fo apparently op- 
pofed^ to them, moft efEcacioufly advanced. 
Ariftotle gave their faculties intenfe employ- 
ment, though, in a bad.caufe, and a wrong 
4ired:ion; phyfics, though lefs ardently pur- 
fued, extended their fphere of obfervation, 
and their rapge. of experience j and mathe-f 
K 3 matics 
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matics induced habits of accuracy and pre- 
cifibh. The foil was preparing not only 
for the reception of claffical literatiitt'e, but 
for the abundant harveft of general learning 
which crowned the fifteenth and fixteenth 
centuries, 
Pcrwjsof Perhaps it may ; be confidered as a 

the eleva« ii»« i i > i /••« 

tionandde. propcr addition to whiat has been i^d 
bian learn- ou the Arabian learrimg^ • to fub^oin a 
fhort ftatemebt of' thoJfe periods in their 
hiftory moft diftingiiifhied by its elevatidn 
and decline- It wa^^i^ery eatly they be- 
came a divided pei^e, and loft -^ what 
the R^mind^ fetAirifeA'M the divifion of 
their empire-^ unity- df ;powef^ ^nd a 
eenftre of union, ll-^was^' only undar- Al- 
manfor; theif fecon* G^fiph- df the houfe 
of Abaffides, that the ' governmieilt - waS 
under ohe head,' and his fubjefte Had" a 
range as extenfive as their wiffies, and 'more 
Univerfat than their genius;^ It is therefore 
in the ' feats ' of their divided power ' that 
we muft look for the ftate of learning and 
the exertions of fcholar$. ^ ' ' . ' 

In the Eaft,' under the Abaflide^, leani- 
ing may be cohfider :as- having- reached l*s 
higheft fexcellcnbe!, about, or ai little after, 

— ^ the 
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thie. reign of Almamon, and retaining it, 

with a few exceptipns^ till the time of 

Radhi, their twentieth Caliph, a fpace of 

about three hundred years* Then learning 

fympathized with power On its declination j 

but jffciU it was fo- much a qatignal paffion 

and a general purfuit^ that in:,thok fubfe- 

quent infurredions, which fhook and de<* 

btCed the Caliphate^ it made from time to 

time.ibme ftriJking claims to public notice. 

The reiga of it& laft Caliph, MoftafTem, as 

I have before obferved, was • memorable 

for a change in its charafl:ers, univerfally 

adopted ;, aad fome faint gleams of former 

literary brightnefs may be traced after the. 

Tartarian, perhaps after the Turkifh con- 

queilst The advantageous efFeds of com^ 

munication with. Eyrope may be confidered 

«s having entirely ceafed with the former 

peripc|, 

TJjkQ, Fatimite Caliphs eftabliihed them- 

felves. in^Egypt .before., the clofe of the 

%exith cqntury^ .and continued to flourifh 

tiU ^onquei^d and difplaced by Noureddin 

arid Salodixv a little before the opening of 

the. Uurd. ciuJa^ie..^ Though :the famefol- 
K4 - -• j.^^ 
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lies and crimes were aded in this con- 
traded theatre, and Cairo was too faith- 
ful a niiniature 6f Bagdad, the refeii^- 
blanqe was happily fupported by a liberal 
attention, to the caufe of learning, by 
inftitutions opened for the inftrudkion of 
youth, and rewards] difpenfed to thclf in- 
ftruftors. The, merits of the Arabians in , 
Spain have been more fully enumerated, 
a:nd if we turn our attention to the oppofite 
cqaft, we fliall find, from their earlieft fet- 
tlement in Africa, they never flackened in 
their efforts for the promotion of know- 
ledge. Whether we confider the Agla- 
bites or the Zerites, the Almoravides or 
the Almohades, the dynafties which fuc- 
ceflively occupied that country for five 
hundred years, this is ftill the paramount 
objed. Whatever fcenes of turbulence an^ 
cruelty their reigns exhibit, letters always 
experienced a calm, and genius fpiind a 
friend. The moft flourifhing period of 
learning in thefe countries may be fixed 
about the eleventh' cehtury; and if we fup- 
pofe fome fuperiority in the pretenfions of 
the Eaftern divifion of thier Arabian power, 

it 
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it was compenfated, as far as Europe was 
concerned by this proximity of fituation 
and promptitude of communication. The 
time of the decline of their learning it is 
not neceflary to attempt exaftly to afcer- 
tain; becaufe it may be generally remarked, 
and will hardly be difputed, that it hap- 
pened about that period, when European 
genius had felt its powers, looked to higher 
Inftrudors, and panted for a nobler fcene 
of literary exertion. 
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; . : . ;a,H A P, IV. 

The Crurades. — Statement of general and par* 
^ tfculdr Advantages to Civilization and Learn* 
'"in^. ■.'''■■■ 

r ,..',. . \ 

•T. AM now XQ cooficfcr the Cru&dea as. a 
^. .cawX(^ of iShtr jevival of Icanung, atod 
fliall hope for indulgence^, tf the propffc I 
fubmit flrould not appear fo fiill, direct, and 
demonftrative as might be wiffied by the 
lovers of truth. Reafonable dedudions 
from admitted fa£ks, and conjectures founded 
on admiffible evidence, muft neceflarily 
form the outline and conftitute the merit of 
fuch an attempt. Many writers who have 
paid confiderable attention to the Crufades 
have afcribcd little to their fcientific and 
literary efficacy, and thofe who have been 
difpofed to think more highly of them in 
that refpedl 'have afforded few materials to 
fupport their opinion., I am inclined to go 
further than mofl of them on that ground, 
and in Hating the motives of my own con- 

vidion. 
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Yi£laonv^ (halt -1^ -tcr mfhicDtce otfeears^ to a 
feixttlarky' o£-fetttiment. After 'a few ofe^- 
iCTvations^ on the drigi« of the Grufa^s^ I 
fliail proceed to afccrtain thcfe effe^ka by 
foliating the crafaders tbroughr the]!egu-» 
hit fta^es of their progrefs to the Holy htaxi^ 
thei'f adioils and fefidence in the Eafl^ and 
their return to their native cfimntlricl. . I 
ftwtU theri t»<ie the operatitDiB of t'hefe 
events on the manners and Irtterature/'of 
the Weft, as. they may be diftuiguifbe^iia 
the improvements of chivalry, jrotna'nci?^ 
and the Provencal poetry* '\ 

Pilgrimages- to. Jerufaleto wete re^som* 
mended and- . jirfkaifed. : in ; the , Ghri^an 
church, aliBboft from; the^ time of its efta-^ 
biiihtnent . under .Gonftantinejf either as. the 
performance of ' a^ oath, or tfce compl^Qtiq^^ 
of % pena^ic^* 'T^Y .wiere not difcouirnuf^ 
after M^ie dmifH>n and extiu<3ion of xhe 
Wfftern Empure, for its barbaroius coa-r 
q;U9i;i5)rs had. become Ghriftisms, and eiv^ 
<jourage|d, . as we might expe<3t, the narrow. 
^eaS' of lo^al devptipn^; £ren the Ara- 
biaus, however: different in' language, man- 
j|ers, ^d^ relfg^onj..,pfttr^^ ?ind fpm.CT 
; . * times 



times themfclves made, thefepifgrlmageis ta 
the holy fepulchre. Harotm al Rafchid 
fent the key of the temple to'CharlemagnCy 
to {hew it would never be clofed againft the 
Chriftian worfliipper. ' Few hardfhips or 
oppreffions appear to have been fuffered by 
thefe pious travellers, till the fettlement of 
the Turks of the tribe of Sdjiuk in Paleftine. 
Their grofs exaffcibns and brutal violence 
raifed the murmurs and cries of the pil- 
grims, and finally roufed the indignation 
of Europe. 

The idea of uniting the force of the 
Weft, and turning it upon Afia, feems to 
have entered into the extenfive vi^ws of the 
celebrated Gkrbert ; but it was ftruck out 
more fully and completely by the power- 
ful mind of Gregory the Seventh. As a 
Chriftian, he might hppe that a general 
armament would extinguifh thofe private 
wars which defolated Europe, and for 
which no remedy could be found. As a 
politician, we may admit his fpeculations 
on the probable redudion of the fortunes 
of the great in a foreign foil, and the con- 
fequent increafc of a legal prerogative ; and 

as 
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as an ItiaKan, he might fee the hitherto 
fruftrated hopes^^ of. driving the Arabians 
entirely out of^his country ripening into a 
c^ertainty. Thou^ it was his chara^er to 
be fanguine,ihis imagination faintly grafped 
the future 'reality, when, in a letter to the 
Emperor Hgnff theTdUtth,- he talks of 
heading an army of fifty thoufand men in 
the profecution-of this great defign. The 
juftice of it entered very little into his con- 
•fideration, or of his fucceffor Urban the 
Second ; and it would be doing too much 
Credit to the penetration of either to fup- 
>pofe they fuperftruded, on the fuccefs of 
thefe Afiatic expeditions, a civil defpotifin 
and a religious infallibility. No refped to 
fcience. or letters, no hope of advancing 
the arts, improving the manners, and in- 
creafing the comforts of .fociety, found in 
their cabihets friends or advocates. T'heir 
prefent and future advantages were alike 
; iinexpedled and unwifhed ; and it becomes 
interefting to confider how the ignorance 
and fanaticifm of the age, under the agency 
of Providence, were preparing materials for 
' the triumph of learning and religion. . : . 

Urban 
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\Vthm ifaaiei tte /firft;: appiiail to tb* 
fajSimsf.o£djfet]«)ic^ ji^cjukfti»i^ 

of 2;ft5>erftitit>\*8 ,ji®e» How foowfefiU-it 
prcwttd I fM©d met . &y. ;, iterf' touft jW.;p«y 
iaiftiwli' WvlMn<lfe')to .^- *-rlFt«fi(>4 v(b^ 

'i»rth;at tfee c^ies of {a :Jj>pii)lqii^^ at tb^ 

^t& tb«t ^ke 9^7 .road ticx fyUfAiqtx was^t^^ 
.aiffioi^Qa of the Crofs; ^rtJiQic^iiJy (ywr 
frfthy (Jf Jie^Bjir* Ipr^tfee fo ffilgP^^ 

itfJBalcfttfiejr^at fUch a ^p^riiDcJ,, I mtift f g^ 
iwaertha^ «i^ ititierco^fe. couk} be opeofid 
iwirfi ihie. Eflfk, which wowW; ftot prove ip 
il£re;b^kefl:ii}eg^e.advamUg9fi^$to;ltb<e w^Hi^ 
and ..igBt)i3unice .o^f :the WfeftirwlThie I;^««i 
ticnsr to jexjpkia ; ibut in contemplating |^]p 
1baat£m wq[mfted by t}M9 CQ^i|}|unic»tiQQ, 
(WQ rmDft ,i>d#it : ipto ? pap : r j2^1§H\ation t^ 
gen^aL^j^ . md j^ai ,t^f^^ all ^ 
Xlrufades, which ocjcupy iwtarf mH {ffs^w^^ 
tvro hundred years. Of imsiy lot of -tjwo, 
thefervices might have l«fin;lofl;^ m^ tb^ 
inBpnd&Qmc&Qed:; their coxiXiim^ft^. &t^ 
km^io)tsew tmproYjeqient9/a))^j|^t9Anf nee 
to the old. 6bn3£particulair.ciSrfii^fiA^9^^ 
TJ ^3 fcem 
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feek ito lka>^e oectiriiod: hi leach^ iidiicAEVwas 
illuftrative of our fubjed:, ih.wi.H4>e,iie£efikrf 
tO'itatc*" .-;.:... ,vj.. '.. v.: \ 

The firft CroFa'de fe ^lAemtJrabte 4aV'^ 
•j^aigioirs ritm&et-B i!c4nfol9^ k^'&e^ 
perite fervice, Ifv^H^agfe^'fei^ot fts^we 
inefs, delicacy Ifta fei^, and tfhiWlhood i^ 
fears. Not lefs <hieH a HiiUion- 4i« foppc^fefl 
to tetve borne, arrna; but' (iKfh tfeeSr 

mirfbrtunes, fMeir foMies, <>r their criimd^, 
tbat When thefr ftand^rd was ^tffuajled ^ft 
the banks of the'-jmdani their 'dkniriifheil 
but fearlefs number fcarcely -exceediefl 
twenty thotrfand' foot and fifte^tt bniwlr^ 
fioifc. With this inadequate force ihc^ 
1>efiegcd and toofc the holy cltys-; hut 'the 
•glorious prize waB difhonoured fey themoft 
atrocious cruelty. The fruits of the^^fii* 
Crufade ill-repaid it^ lofs and €xpence,*and 
are comprifed in the little kingdom- of, Ja- 
rufalem, whofe duration was bounded t>y- a 
term of fourfcore years. However,- thfe 
lioly war continued to be rec6mmended in 
the letters of the pope, and the fermons -df 
the clergy, as the affair of God and-<jf 
Ohrift, in wTiich defeat was glory, iJeatH, 
- ^ ^ martyrdom, 
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uuutyrdom, and Paradife,. the rewai'd alike 
of Yi&orj or repulfe.. 

About fifty years after the firft, a fecond 
Crufade wa^ preached by. St. Bernard, who 
proved himfblf a falfe prophet, and an ig- 
.norant politician ; but the court of Rome 
profited frofH his: labours,, and has canonifed 
his memory. The Empercfr Conrad and 
Louis the^Seyenth were the principal adprs 
in thedifgraceful/cenes of this new under- 
takings which awakened the fears, and 
ought to have extinguiflied the hopep, of 
the powers of Europe. However, the fatal 
experiment of their predeceffors had fug- 
gefted the fafer expedient of a voyage into 
the Eaftj^ and the fea-ports of Italy were 
henceforward repaired to for that purpofe. 
And hefre, to follow the progrefs of the 
crufaders, we muft adn^it that, whether 
.they flopped at Genoa, Kfa, or Venice, 
they found greater knowledge and more 
cultivated manners than they, left behind 
them. Italy ftill fupported the honours 
of her antient name. More learned, more 
aifluent, more luxurious than any of the 
European kingdoms, flie flood forward as 

an 
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ati inftrud:rers^ ao4 ah exanspie ; dnd thertf 
was hardly a want, intdlcftual or moral, 
a feiKimenf of taftc or a fenfitioft of cu- 
riofity, which ihe could not at once exdte 
and gratify. This is an undi(puted iafik ; 
and thus thcfe rude adventurers were pre^ 
fented with the mofi: ftriking opportukatie^ 
of improvonent on the very outfet of theii^ 
undertaking, 

Tl>eir next prdgrels was to the inetro^ 
pbVis of the Eaft. The Greeks, howeVef 
ill they might bear a comparifon with their 
anceftors, appear to infinite advantage when 
contrafted with their weftern cotemporari«* 
The declining power of the Abaifides had^ 
afibifded a few fpirited princes amongft 
them . the means of reviving the long 
dormant fpirit of military aaterprife ; and 
their conqueft^ were agjsdn extended to tha 
Euphrates. At home they cultivated with 
iiscGeis, learning^ the arts, and fdences ; and 
France, Germany^ England, or even Italy 
itfelf, had nothing to bring into con^tition 
with the commonef): fpedimen of Grecian 
genius. Excielienee could affbme no foriOi 
to.ptefent itfelf to the eye or the ejir, th« 
• . ; I ima-' 
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imaginatioa or the judgment, In whklt 
they did not poffefs an illuftrious fu- 
periority. Thi6 was moft ftriking ip the 
literary department. Learning was not 
only the pleafing occupation of private 
leifure ; but the beft recommendation to 
public notice, the fureft paflport to honour- 
The family^ on the throne were not merely 
eminent patrons of learning,, but might 
be numbered; amongft its prpfeflbrs j and 
though .the ^appearance of Anna Comnena 
at the bar: of critlcifm may perhaps, have 
foftened its vcrdid:, pofterity has fympa« 
thifed with the daughter and applauded the 
hiftorian. 

: But to do the Crufaders juftice, they 
were by no nieans irifenfible of the advan- 
tages thus offered. ConftantinOple had.fd 
many charms, and religion and juftice im^ 
pofed fo few reftraints, that they determined 
on the opening of the fourth Crufade to 
take pofTeffion of it themfelves; . They 
were more fuccefsful againft their allies 
than their enemies ; the city was taken, and 
the Pope«,.ei}ually able to fojlow or to 
guide events, wer^ foon difpofed to. trace 

the 
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the hand of Heaven id this almoft mira^ 
culous change of government^ and ikw^ 
. with fecret pleafure, an obedient fon afcend 
ihe throne of ah iiifidious friend or an im* 
placable enemy* 

It muft ht admitted that fixty yeara 
- poffeffion of this noble city was a period 
long enough for its conquerors to have 
madfe themfelves matters, not only of its 
wealth and powet, but in fomc refpefts of 
its learning and tafle. Improvement in 
fome ihape or other could not be avoided* 
Benjamin of Tudela in Navarre, a Jew 
phyfician, and one of the firft European 
tlTayellers, who penetrated without a fword 
in his hand.ioto the £aft^ vifited Conftanti*^ 
bople, about 'forty, years before the fourth 
Grufade ; aild^h'e tells us, that it fwarmed 
with fliips 'frpm every "Country, and ex- 
hibited on ^every fide proofs of a£Buenee 
and fplencbur^iit ^.period, we mayadd, 
when Paris and.' London were little better 
than Jlragglinjg • villages, where a moderti 
jBarm-^hoiife would have formed a luxurious 
refidence* * In paying .^.'pioiuentary at- 
tention to the advantages derived frosn a 
L 2 com** 
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eommtihication witlt the metropoHs of die 
Eaft, 1 flatter myfeif I am not dcviatmg 
from my fubgcfl:'^ finc^ the whole is iib* 
medktely pefettiblc to the Crufkdcs. 

I do not, however, inftft that mticli 
fiteraxy improvement was derived from this 
intercourle. TKe Ftanks then too much 
fefembled the Arabians who conquered 
tinder Omar ; and the libraries of Gonftan^ 
tinople might haVe (hared the fame f^te aif 
that of Alexandria, if the fame fui»mon^ 
had been given to devaftation* But iftter- 
coutie, and frequent interc6Arfe, there TO-aft 
have been between the ruleri- tod the fufe-« 
jeQs; of two languages^ Oritefhuft necet* 
iarily have become mow common; the 
manners, the tdle, and liie:kQOwled^ of 
each mnft have been- :dti^oped ; and 
genuine merit ^ wants nothiiigi but time to 
fecore its afcehdancy. It;;i& .tbisipredoini^ 
xiance wiiich cghverts thcLTsiirCarlnto a Ghi* 
nefe, and which, if it £d. not make tlte 
FntnkaOreek, caminunibate^ailimpx^ffioii 
of Creek fuperibrity, and exciod awiih 
ef rifing above the mediocrity *of their own 
pretenfionsi/ v. :• . . . / 

In 
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. In the polite arts the Qreeks had been for 
Ibmetime ftationarjr, perhaps retrograde; 
hut they pofleffedi and might huve ufed, 
fdme of the mod fiiiiflipd produ^iona cf 
antiquity. Thefe filent memomls, aided 
by the fplendour of their courts ^nd the 
luxury of their c^pitsd, ]!pept ,atJentiG9'a^ake;. 
^nd prevented the (bgnation of genius. Of 
thefe models of elegance^ aftd ..pf theif 
extenfive and e;x:qui{ite. manufado^ies^ t 
valuable catalogue , was >exhihit^4 ^^ t^^ 
ycry perio^, anji was convprtg^ by .the 
barbaxdftc^ of the Fmnksmto a-jfi^lpjflqfl^Sf 
^^t . enough was left to rQufe.^pj^latiou 
from its dumber, and the artift- wjis. pre-- 
fented on all fide^ wi^ famnlfia Qf elegapce 
andjojitemeuts to.e3CQellgi^.^,TbB|i5in 
the fquiptor, the ftatuary, or Cu'S^^at leafl 
a$..Ji?d^thofe dif|iqfiti,9jid dornwntrfu/themy 
jBjght> %i4 admirablje copies, ,or toter^bjc 
ma%r^ ; The rudg aichited of .1^^ Wcft^ 
whofe, Jjeft efforts had been c^onfined to ^ 
IP.4ffy:r^foi]|ial caftte, could; not; view 
withpftt adijiiratiqn ;a|Hl ipp^ovetnent that 
variety ^ edifices,: in which fplendour^ ele- 
gance^iwd conv^piengg. wej:e unite^.^ And 
I 3 even 
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even the meclianical artift might learn in the 
commodioufnefs of oriental inventions how 
at. once to fpare time and expence, and add 
to eomfort. To their decided Ikill in the 
arts, a -compliment and a tribute had been 
|)aid by the -third Ab^alrhaman, the moll 
magnificent of the Spanifh Ommiades, in 
drawing' ftom this metropolis thofe artifts 
who were" eiiiployed to embellifli his own* 
Bat it is unneceflary to infift on thefc 
jpoiiit$i^ ffhee*no truth' wais^ ever felt more 
fenfibly fey ffie fpeftators ; and the Latin 
hiftoriaiis' 6f 'the Grufade feem loft in ad- 
miratiiiH bf 4he ex^ttit^atndTpleriddiir-^ this 
liohlexlfy; ;- ^^^ V: ^ '". 

' If we TolfoW the Crufad^^ to the' im- 
*mediat4%ene 6? adronrwe Ihall find Afia^ 
in refpea: to cultiVatioft, exceeding Italy~it- 
felf, hf far the moft refined part of Europe. 
We have 1^ partlcalaf feen what the' Ara- 
bians Wdre,' to whi^ a ftatc of improve- 
tnfent tficy' carried the arts an^^fciences, 
and with* what enthufiafih they pf^agated 
them. Damafcus had ^-been ^the ^feat of 
government of the Oihmiades, and at the 
period' of this invafien retained <a ife^l or $ 
' '^ '^ ■" fancied 
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fancied pre-eminence. Ol ^'e Caliphs of 
Bagdad many wete fchokr&, and moft of 
them patrons'. Not only their courts were ^ 
crowded with learned men; but every 
branch of their power, their governors, and 
emirs, even the rivals of their arms, the 
Very fubverters of their empire in Egyptj 
Africa and Spain, colle£ked men of genius 
under the ftandard of their patronage; 
The Turks themfelves, introduced into, the 
Airabian armie&, like the Goths and the 
Huns. into thofe of Rome/ more eafily 
affuined the mould of the national>chara£ker; 
and eyen, that riider tribe^ wlnrfc viblerioa 
and lex^ftiOiis fcyrced iEuroper.into arme^ 
foon infenfibly coalefbed with the predof* 
minant temper of the cpuntrjr, . It was the 
fuc^eflbrs of ^ .Zingis * Khan wfeo fwep^ 
M^ay. before: l;he©j like a tempeft,:^vfery 
memorial of learning and the ^rtu, 
/ But I fliail proceed to Ikctgh the ad- 
vantages which, dn this theatroof his exer- 
tions, the Cruikijer might receive, and which^' 
6n his return,., he might import into hiff. 
native country. Of thefe lome would be 
loft' on indolent or unfufceptible minds ; but 
L 4 fcvcral, 
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fevpral, as we flxall fee, wftre enforted by 
a ftefn neceffity. They may be Atortly 
god difti9^y eJdxibited under aa arras^ed 

. !• Comraer.cial.-t-With the excepticm of 
Italy, Eiircf>e -was very ill-informed of the 
tnjte Jiatufejof commerce^ Nations whieh 
poflfefied the :ino£k yaluable fiaple materials 
haftcRcd to difpofe bf them to the beft bid* 
der, andnrritentedly bought them back, 
wbeiLmaimfadured, at the«moft exprbitailt 
riite* This iipf^es a fuperior knowledge 
\fx one of diiepardes; and when that Iraow*^ 
ledge liappened to be equal, a hafty barter^ 
Ofiuthe prindpte of inilaAt relief, cbnfii-- 
ttt^d die pta^Ice of Europes^n trade* -The 
mbft inattentive obfervers muft have te^ 
marked a material difference in the ij|ieas 
jkpd'pradiceof the Orientals; they cpulcf 
not but be ftruck with the eftaWifhment, 
tHeproGefe, and the ufe of manufa(^:ur^es• 
They muft have obferved the accumulated 
benefits of an extenfive navigation, and the 
affluence and luxury imparted by a fuccefs&l 
commerce.— Of what theyfaw fomething 
was out of their reiach, but much was left 
. to 
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to imitate atid n^ake their ovrft^ mucht^ 
excite their hopes axid ftimulate their dUi* 
g^nce. The' polTeffion and the ufc of th« 
(iU{*lvorm and the fugar-eane, thofe necef^ 
fariea in an i^e of luxury, might perhaps^ 
in adefpoadiQg^moment, lieikemed jbope*- 
lefs and unattairbaUe ; but in the exteo^fioigi 
and divifion of: their manufactures tlif j 
would trace and: acquire a thoufand ufe&l 
novelties and important fecrets* The coa^ 
Arudiion of the windmill was a £bienti%: 
Operation, itsiife was an obvious bleffing^ 
its invention was an honour to the Eafl^ 
and itB importer into Europe a benefa^or 
to the fpecies. Were the advant^es of th* 
Crufades confined only to the points we 
have juft enumerated^ who will deny that 
fome reparation was already made for the 
laviih. facrifice of jprpperty and life ? 

a. Geographical — Without travelling, 
and adkual 9bfervation5 the fcience of geo- 
graphy can make no advances, and of this 
advantage the ci^ufaders had full enjoyment. 
The generality of Europe was totally and 
deplorably ignorant of the relative fituation 
^f countries and towns beyond the narrow 

confines 
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confines of their own perfonal furvey ; and 
cv^n th©fe who led the forceis of Chriftcn- 
dom to the conqueft of Afia knew little of 
the great outlines of its eif tent, and ftill 
lefs of its divifion into prinGipalities and 
ilates. When they fet their fDOt in PStld- 
ftine they^'expe^f^ed to 6ia<l. every place 
mentioned in fcripture with- the fame eafe 
as a modem city in the- territory of their 
neighbours } and thpfe who profefled a 
greater accuracy truftedta traditional reports^ 
CI? decided from the erroneous flateme^t 
cf the aiicient geographers. They had now 
Dppoitumties of informationi prefented' to 
them which tkcj daredisc/t to negledfc. Their 
immediate wants, their perfonai fafety, the 
fecurity of their armies,? thefe obliged, them 
to explore the courfe of rivfei^, to frace the- 
cxtent of mountains,, to 'mark the bbtinda^ 
ries and bearings of provinces. This igno- 
rance had been in a variety of inftancea 
fatal in the firftCrufadc^ when. Babylon was 
fometimes fuppofed to.be the Bagdad of one 
caliph^ and fometimes thj^^Qrand Cairo of 
another; cities built ages after its dei^tupr 
-don. Th;e tapwl^dge thy s dearly acqyif ecj, 

an4 
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and'deeply iifipreffed, was h6t merely of 
local and temporary ufe, but was treafured 
up for information and detail, enabled fii^ 
tare obfervers to make a further progrefs, 
and laid the foundat:ion of the revival of 
thi* fciepCe with thqfe ;.ufeful improve- 
ments it has fince receive^* . . 

3. Military. — The reader may perhaps^:, 
imiie at the idea o£ military attainmeata 
having any connexion with the interefts 
of learning. But he will admit that an 
enlarged knowledge of this art has a ten^ 
dency to diminifh the horrors of war; that 
engagements happen feldomer and ^are mace 
ded^ve ; and- that thofe cities now cheers 
§a\lj fubmit^ to a pecuniary compontioti 
which might formeriy-have fhared the ca-* 
Ikmity of a general mafi^cre. Befides^> tac- 
tiW are the iid^e^ fruit of Science ; the beft 
inathematician muft be the beft engineer 
of the rudcft artillery,: and* probably the 
beft general. It is certain rtbat the military 
ftudent of the twelfth centuryi could not find 
a better ichool than Paleftia;ie. ' In the phy-» 
fical quality of courage, both parties might 
probably be equal ; but in order, arrange- ^ 

meat, 
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mcntl iftd di£:ipline, the Orientals tEeii 
boafted and enjoyed a fitperiority, the con- 
foquence of their ^ fiiperior foicnce, which 
time, from the fame c)siufe, had ^t lad traiif-* 
ferred to the' natiOris of the Weft. iThat the 
Saracens very diligently enlarged the circle 
of their military knowledge, may be proved 
from their ^ptioa of:thcj^f^ g^^g^^ of the 
Gi:mk8, fo terrifying \k its formsr ^nd efie£bi 
to.many of the JrenishlcaTaiters;.. Prejudice 
was mo.obftacle to.thek iroprov^ment, arid 
they were glad \ot learn firbsiii th^ enemies 
the afts of defisn^ilm. It ifiimrious tp obi* 
&xve a yet ifubfiftihg jproof joflthe dread, the 
rival combataiits^kerhatelyiesicttfdf Tli^ 
noolbous heads which frown \3^&fX us froni:: 
our village fign-pofts, and tetrif)fic?*jr ehttT 
ixm^^ atei the tradiUQQftl, \«& €:!^gg^4{e4i 
traoicript^ of the crufaders/feeUng^ Ob 
the other ha«d^ Ae proiwefe of.fittr.&i^l^eiifd 
Caur'de.Ltpij has hecomie i^onerlaal m 
the^ Eaft ; his name ftill Alences^the unrjlly 
ditld: better than mantial ooi7e£lion; iand 
the-rider of a ftaxting horfe afks the .amniai 
whether he fees Rich^ in a bufli. ; 

But 
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But m the midft of war Oiir advcatttrer^ 
had an opportunity of learning fomething 
' more valuable than military ikilL At the 
head of the Saracens, in the third Crufade^ 
we find $aladin, before whbfe name and 
merits the pretenfions of Philip, and even 
the irenown of Richard bimfelf^ fade away; 
He appears to have pofleffed fome lite- 
rature and more lcie»Ge, and in the pro- 
grefs of his conquefts refpeded the arts; 
His virtues affbrded a noble fubje<3: of Eu- 
ropean imitation, whofe importation might 
have ibftened the ferocious fpirit of the 
countries they had left behind them. Whilft 
he prad-ifed towards himfelf th^^ reftraint 
and abftinence of an afcetic, towards others 
his indulgence * aSid liberality were un- 
bounded j and the far-famed Oriental virtue 
of generofity was even furpafled m hi* 
example. His clemency was as confpi- 
cuous as Caeiitr's, and is certainly much lefs 
fufpicious. Their conduct at the refpefl-ive 
fieges of Acres and Jerufalem is a fevercy but 
faithful touchftone of the merits of the Afkttc 
and the Englifh hero. Other virtttea were ex-^ 
empfi^^d in his p^rfottj and though moral 
' 6 perfe(3;ion 
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perfe^Sion exifts only in a pi6lure of the 
imagination, the life of Saladin - exhibited 
a character which his rivals would have 
done well to imitate, and which Would not 
have difgraced the afpirants afte^ chriftiail 
excellence. The virtues and good quali-» 
ties of a chief are not a proof, but they 
may be confidered as a prefumption, that 
his troops, in fome refpefts, participate 
his merits j more particulariy in fluctuating 
governments, where valour or policy con* 
fers the king's or the leader's title* In he-* 
reditary ftates a paffive fubmiflion to au-* 
thorifcd fucceflions is expected and en- 
forced ; and no judgment can be formed 
of the general character of the fubjefts. 
But where the people confer the diadem^ 
they canvafs the merits, and decide the 
claims of the rival can^dates, and, in a 
diftant. degree, may be fuppofed tp '^oflefs 
fome of the requifites and qualities , they 
approve. 

4. PoliticaL— It may feem odd to refer 

to the Eaft for political advantag^gj, but 

fadls will fpeak beft for themfelves. I 

know thai Alitxoft as f^rback as hiflory 

: , extends. 
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extends, i iflefpotic tyranny ilifgraces the 
Oriental annals, and I am aware that when 
the Arabians adopted the philofophy and 
fcience of the Greeks, they could not'grafp 
their generous love for freedom* At the 
time of the Crufades no improvement in 
the principle had taken place^ but experi- 
ence had confiderably mellowed the prac- 
tice ; the deformity of defpotifin wa^ veiled 
by an impofing appearance, and a ready 
execution of the will of government and 
a well-regulated police were ftriking novel- 
ties for the European vifitant.. If thefe did 
not go the length of recommending an ar- 
bitrary power, they would fliew the utility 
of ftrengthening the hands of the monarch, 
^ and ftrike at the root of thofe lawlefs ari- 
ftocracies which fpread confufion and terror 
over Europe. Philofophic minds might 
rife to the fuperior Ikill of deducing the , 
poffible exiftence of a limited monarchy, 
in which the power of the fovereign fhould 
coalefce with the dignity of the noble and 
the freedom of the people ; the moft ua- 
philofophic would be forced upon obferv- 
ations that paved the way for wholefome . 
f maxims 
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maxims and reafonable principles of go* 
vernmcnt. Speculation might extend thefS 
probabilities further; but it is at leaft certaiti 
that the aflize of Jerufalem^ which) as a 
fyftem of government crowned the military 
toils of Godfrey of Bouillon^ was eftablilhed 
at the clofe "of the firft Crufade, and was 
obvioufly fuperior, on the ground of wif- 
dom and liberty, to any form of govern-- 
ment then exifting in the Weft. It is like- 
wife; equally certain, that though no pro- 
duce of Oriental wifdom, it was firft fami-^ 
liarifed to European eyes in the latitude of 
Paleftine. Whatever it was, and with what- 
ever advantages attended, it owes its exift- 
ence entirely to the Crufades. 

At home the good effects of the Crufadesj 
in a political view, have never been ditr 
puted. They may be traced in the difper- 
fion of the overgrown ariftocratical for- 
tunes and the increafe of the monarchical 
prerogative. They appear in the deftruc- 
tioh of thofe ideas which confounded man 
with a beaft of burden ; in the emancipa- 
tion of predial flaves, and the growing inde- 
pendent^ of the feudatory tenants ;' in lAit 

enlarged 



enlarged jtirifdidion of cities and towns^ 
and the eftablifhment of civil and political 
rights by the folemnities of public grants 
and recorded charters. To the Crufades it 
was owing that at laft, through the per- 
plexed and l^oured fyftem of feudal tyran-. 
ny, the rights of man appear, and from this 
period the dawn of a rational and dignified 
freedom ftrikes upon the .hiftoric obferver. 
It is here he finds fomething that may atone 
for the mifchief of this knight-errantry of 
two centuries, fomething that calls upon 
thofe who hold, that in every age and coun- 
try liberty has ever been the beft ally of 
learning, to own, with gratitude, the influ- 
ence of the Crufades on this honourable and 
important connexion. 

It is fo diflScult to become minute with- 
out growing tedious, that I fhall wave the 
ftatement of further particulars, though I 
could point out the Crufades as the imme- 
diate fource pf a variety of new taftes, 
fenfations, and ideas, and juft confider 
how far a proof might be eftabliflied by- 
the crufader's conduft on his return. The 
immediate effects appeared of bis communi- 
^ cation 
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eation with the £aft. The courts of thofe. 
princes, and the halls of thofe barons, who 
had been engaged in thefe enterprifes would 
offer an enlarged comment on our text. 
A new tafte in their buildings, a laboured 
pageantry of ftate magnificesce, the rich 
manufadlures, and glittering jewels of the 
Eaft ; thefe ftruck the attention of every ob- 
fferver, and could not efcape the .notice of 
the monkifh hiftorian, who feemed to have 
^eyes only for his convent. The generality 
and fuddennefs of the adoption of thefe 
novelties prove the fource of their import- 
ation ; and as imitation uniformly falls 
fliort of its profefTed original, we muft infer 
that this magnificent apparatus, and the 
arts on which it was fuperftrufted, were of 
a. higher ftamp in their Eaftern brilliancy 
than in the tranfmitted copie^. The effe£l6 
of the Crufades on the manners, poetry, 
and literature, were equally ftriking, and, 
as they are yet more important, will de^ 
mand, in the courfe of attother chapter,^ 
particular notice. But of the advantages 
brought forward in this hafty view, many: 
were undoubtedly ferviceable tp the caufe 
5 ^f 



of learning, and none were ufelefs for the 
purpofe of general improvement. There 
was, in fidt, no clafs of adventurers who 
migrated into the Eaft, from the general 
to the meaneft of his foldiers, who had not 
an opportunity of incireafirig their know- 
ledge and enlarging their minds, and who 
did not feel thefpirit of cUriofity and in-^ 
quiry ftimulated in the very fpot beft cal- 
culated for its full gratification. • 

Nor was learning without its favourable 
circumftances, though fuch communica- 
tions as have taken place fmce the revival 
of letters were then utterly impradicable. 
To impart knowledge and to receive it, a 
common language is neceflary ; but this in 
the Crufades was vainly fought from the 
prejudice of the Orientals or the ignorance 
of the Franks ; prejudice which confined 
all excellence to one tongue, ignorance 
which contented itfelf with the firft founds 
that caught its ears. The Greeks were far 
more advanced in their intelleftual pro- 
grefs, and though infufferably vain of their 
own language, did not difdain, for the pur- 
pofe of improvement, to read, to ftudy, 
^ M 2 and 
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and to tranflate th« works of the Latins. 
Had the . Franks met them in their literary- 
advances, the revival of letters might have 
have been anticipated by two centuries. 
But the foil -only was preparing ; it was full 
early to commit thie feeds to its bofom, and. 
yve muft wait the feafon of vegetation be- 
fore we enjoy the harveft. 
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CHAP. V. . 

Effe^s of the Crufades on Chivalry ^ Romance^ 
and the Provencal Poetry — Rife of the Tufcan 
School. 

'\/[Y fubjedt now calls upon me, after 
^^ thefc general obfervations on the ad- 
vantages of the Crufades, to confider their 
effe£ts on Chivalry, Romance, and the 
Proven9al Poetry. I muft endeavour to 
be concife, though I can hardly hope to be 
fatisfa£tory on thefe intereiling fubjedts. 

Chivalry was the faireft flower that grew Mcai ^ 
in the northern wildernefs, and the Goths CMkton' 
have an honourable and exclufive claim to 
its production. The Greek and Roman 
women were uniformly excluded from 
public view, and bore little part in public 
eftimation ; they were confined to the ex- 
ercife of the dom6ftic virtues, and found 
their reward in the applaufe of a private 
circle. The female charader affumed a 
mew confequence on the eftabUihment of 
(M 3 the 
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the Gothic governments in Europe. Under 
the idea of being endowed with divine and 
prophetic qualities women were called to 
public councils^and fbHietitnesentrufted with 
the more adive office of executing their re- 
fblveSj It was k barbarous, but, a flircwd 
iuggetlibn, that predidlions were beft coib- 
pleted by thofe who made tHem.! Their 
io^aginary qualifications, were endeared by 
the pofleffio^ of a real virtue. Their ad- 
Hiirers demanded and found, in the objefts 
«£. their adoratioQ^, a ftri<3: and rigid cl\at. 
tSty; but as the equality of the feixes could 
be fupported only by a teciprocity of merk, 
the. men aijnred on their fide to the praife 
of heroic valour. Thefe virtues long ferved 
tQ: defend : rewatd, and perpetuate each 
other J they'x^eyeencoufftge^i. in a peculiar 
la^nn^r, by: tfc^ teampet, th.^: modes, arid 
the circumftaQees bi the ti^mes, aad foun4 
^*ft|>le roopi foi:f:gtawth aM expanfion la 
th$. feudal: gf>yernmeats, riatq iSfrhiqh all tjfp, 
Grotbic.'conquefts finally»ftttKided. / ,-. , 
It was there, -aJDifcd a thoufand little bpj-r 
rodiial I monardhiea, jthat Chivalry affufej^ 
Hhoih fotxiis, alternately ^ay and foriotiwi 

whici^ 
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wldch Hill intereft-the qbferver. In thofe 
governments of epitome and courts of minjic 
royalty, amid invafion and diftrefs, the fue- 
cour and the combat, in the fplendor of 
vidory and the rewards of the fair, a thou- 
fand incentive's were contjinually rifing to 
form the paffions and the fentiments into 

' the mould of Chivalry, Even when.peace^ 
or rather when a truce brought with it a 
fliort repofe, the public lifts, the gallant 
tourney, the applauding fair, the thronged 
hall, mufic, fong, every thing, and almoft 
in ev£ry place, concurred to keep the min4 
in. the fame undeviating dire<9:ion to its far 

^ vourite objed. 

Still the advantages Chivalry received 
from the feudal fyftem were trifling and 
unimportant in comparifon with thofe it 
derived from the Crufades. It is eafier to 
cpnceive than to ftate what eflfedt thefp 
Ori'ental travels and adventures would have 

•:on minds thus pre-difpofed ; but it cannot 
be denied that whateveijat hoine was par- 
ticularly favourable to the eftablifliment of 
the chivalrous fyftem, was there repeated 
pn.an enlarged and truly poble fcale^r The 
M4 ^ very 
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very objeA of this grand confederacy was 
in the higheft degree awful and impreflive, 
and it was impoffible to compare the ex- 
pulfion of a warlike nation from the feat 
of Chriftianity with the attack of a brother 
baron, or the refiftance of a petty monarch. 
Devotion was a ftronger principle of in- 
citement than love or faYne, and yet it fu- 
, perfeded neither ; indeed to the latter it 
gave new energy. The knight, whofe 
praifes were bounded by a province,* now 
flood on a theatre that commanded the 
attention of ]Europe and Afia. Th6 pic- 
ture was heightened by the ideas of diftance 
and danger, and the doubts and fhadow- 
ings of futurity gave effeft and relief to 
the whole. If we fuppofe our gallant 
adventurers, with minds thus previoufly 
formed, once landed in a country fanftified 
to their apprehenfion, we fhall find them 
fpe6tator$, and often a£tors, in fcenes fplen- 
- jdid and interefting beyond the range of 
.European conception, in the higheft de- 
gree terrible or affeding, and exciting the 
fublime or the pathetic with an irreiiftible 
energy. The vaft krmies that were brought 

into 



into the field and met in adlion, the con- 
ftint and mingling operation of the moft 
determined hoftility, and the moft generous 
emulation, thefe muft produce the moft 
important* events, and furnilh impreffions 
and fentiments fhat coul4 die only with 
memory and with life. 

The effeds were vifible in a variety of 
forms, and the Crufades is the date of Chi- 
valry's affuming a fyftematic appearance. 
Knighthood, the emblem of its profeflio'n, 
was invefted with extraordinary fpleiidours; 
fovereigns themfelves received the initia- 
tion into its Order from the hands of diftin- 
guiftied warriors, but firft experienced its 
previous difcipline and preliminary forms. 
Armorial bearings were invented to reward 
merit and diftinguifti families ; and the fci- 
cnce of heraldry, if in thefe days 4t be 
deemed important, may be traced back to 
Paleftine. New inftitutions arofe to pro- 
mote Chivalry at the expence of reafon and 
propriety, and the lay-orders were ex- 
pected to produce prodigies in uniting, 
with the exercife of war, the pradice of 
religious duty. As thofe who perform 

great 
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great a£tions are defirous of their being 
widely known and long remembered, fuch 
as profefled the ability to fecure thefe advan- 
tages might depend on patronage and favour 
as the condition or the price of their fervices. 
tffc&s of ^ At this period Romance was the means. 

the Cru- * » ^ ' 

fades on and romancers were the artifts. Its orieinis 

Romance. ' 

obfcure and has been darkened by difpute, 
but it fignifies little whether we owe its 
importation to the Goths or the Arabians ; 
probably neither of them did more than 
furniflx a few improvements, and it might 
fpring diredlly from the diredion of thefpirit 
of Chivalry into a literary channel. It was, 
however, a little after the firft crufade that 
thofe two fabulous chronicles made their 
appearance, which ferved, like the Iliad 
and the JJneid, as complete models for 
future attempts. I mean that falfely afcribed 
to Archbifhop Turpin, and our Geoffrey 
of Monmouth's tranflation from an Armow 
rican chronicle. 

It is obvious how much the genius of 
Romance muft have been affifted by the 
Crufades, and what a fund of new and in- 
^xhauftible. materials would be furnifhed to 

fancy 
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fancy and ingenuity, by a' new country, 
new heroes, and new machinery. That 
indefinite defire of hearing and relating 
wonders, direded by the predominance 6f 
Chivalry to particular objedls, had now its 
fulleft gratifications. The author might 
not only quit the narrow regions of truth, 
but was barely expeded to keep within the 
wide range .of probability j and the reader, 
by an accommodating fympathy, might 
follow him in his flight, without being dif- 
gufted with his extravagancies. A diftant 
fcepe, like a diftant period, gives the 
writer an arbitrary power of fuppofing al- 
moH all that he pleafes; and we admit with- 
out 'reki£tanGe, what we cannot contradict 
without difficulty. Romance was foon ad* 
yanced. Arthur, and |:he knights of his 
round table,^ Charlemagne with Roland and 
his compeers, faw their circle enlarged by 
additional heroes, by Godfrey and Tancred^ 
Richard and Saladin. The machinery of 
the piece received the moft ftriking embel- 
lilhments from the introdu£fcion of Oriental 
inventions. The horn of Roland wag^ 
eclipf^d'by greater wonders,, the fp^ed of i 

horfe 
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hprfc butftripped by the flight of a dragon 
and a griffin; and Merlin himfelf with all 
his charms can be confidered only as quali- 
fied for the humble agent of an Afiatic en- 
chanter. Mezeray, the French hiftorian, 
goes a great deal too far in deriving Ro- 
mance entirely from the Crufades ; but he 
might have faid, that they contributed in 
the moft eflential degree to its improvement, 
and, as was faid of Auguftus at Rome, that 
they found it brick and left it marble, 
Tfftas of But upon the whole,, they promoted ftill 
the Proi^"* more effentially the improvement and ex- 
ettyf **' tenfioh of the Provencal Poetry. The Trou- 
badours were an order of men who fub- 
fifted in the middle ages by the arts of 
poetry and mufic. Lineal defcendants, as it 
ihould feem, of the fcald and the bard, they 
were equally well received in the caftles of - 
the great ; but they had degenerated from 
their fevere morals and exemplary manners. 
Alfred w;ould have blufhed to aflume the 
drefs of a Troubadour. In the decline of 
the art, they confifted principally of the 
younger brothers and relations of noble 
families, who preferred eafe to reputation, 

and 
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and the luxury of the hall to the dangers 
©f the field. The Jongleurs appear to have 
fung, without afpiring to compofe, wha^ 
had been written by the Troubadours ; and 
often exercifed the tricks of the juggler to 
fufpend attention by the variety of = exhi- 
bition. However, during the twelfth cen-^ 
tury, the art w:as in higher hands. Many? of 
the clergy, avowedly the mpft learned body 
of .men,- did not difdain its exercife, and an 
archbifhop might have claimed the laurel; 
V^ith the general fuffrage. The firft Trou- 
babpur, who obtained high diftindtion for, 
his poetical exertions, was William Count 
of Poitou ; and in thefe days of its better 
fortune, princes, king?, and emperors en-, 
rolled themfelved as members of the gay 
fci^nce. Frederic Barbarofla was no mean, 
proficient. The ilory of Richard himfelf, 
a Troubadour, aad Blondel, is well known 
tp every clafs of readers, and has. obtained 
pofleffion both of. the French and the Eng-^ 
lifh ftage. Maay, baronial chiefs fouth of 
the Loire were lefs eminent for their mar- 
tial prowefs than theit poetical attainments^ 
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Of the languages of Europe, formed by 
the corruption of the Latin, the Proven9al 
was undoubtedly the firft in which memory 
attempted to preferve the works of imagin-* 
ation, and the Troubadour's was ' unquet- 
tlonably the firft fchool of -f^oetty which 
rofe after the extinftion of the Ronian. 
Criticifm has divided thdr works into gaI-» 
lant, hiftorickl, fatirical^ didactic, and pas- 
toral. — I . Their amatory- ' verfes, however; 
bulky, have not now much to recbmmiend 
them. Love, as a paflion, is grpfsly eon* 
ceivcd ; as a fentiment it is made to play 
round the head^ but it comes not near the 
heart. The lover's was a trial of wit, in 
which he faid all that occurred, and the 
reft became an exerclfe of meteory, which 
colledted comition places, arid repeated old 
ftdriesi — T. The, hiftorical. Thefe, as theitt 
name imports, illuftrate the publife hiftory 
of the period,- feut they are mor'e vahiabld 
^8 the dilplay and record of manners ahd[ 
fentiments; Literature would have beeh 
jun eflential gainer if they had been more 
felcft in their-fiibjeSs, or mote copious ia 
*•*•--.. their 
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their narration ; for the only hiftorians of 
the age were obfcure monks buried in the 
gloom of the cloifter, unacquainted with life, 
and, in other refpefts, as ignorant as they 
were fuperftitious.-^— 3, Their fatirical pro- 
tuitions were principally perfonalinveftives^r 
and injurious attacksdiredted againftthe ene- 
tnies of the prefent patron, their own rivals 
in love orverfe, and not unfrequently againft 
the loofe ecclefiaftics of the period. • They 
become more interefting when they brand 
the vices of the age, and exhibit a picture, 
or a caricature, of manners and opinions; 
— 4. Their didadlic pieces were few ia 
number, and confined in their fcope 
and tendency. They comprife inftruc- 
tions to the candidates for Chivalry, and 
chalk out for the young Troubad6ur the 
paths he is to tread to pleafure, profit^ 
and reputation. In thefe the drinefs of 
advice is tempered by occafional gaiety, 
and in a few inftances recommended by 
the beauties of agreeable fiftion. Some 
moral {ketches may be numbered among 
their happier efforts.— 5. Their paftoraU 
are equally rare in number, but in racrtt 

and 
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•and value very inferior. They lived too 
much in courts to have a relifli for the 
country ; and though they fometimes bor- 
row an embellifhment or a fimile from the 
ftream, the grove, or the meadow, they 
foon forget themfelves, and return to the 
more congenial element of the baronial re- 
fidence. — 6. Their moft agreeable, and upon 
the whole their moft ufeful performances, 
it is difficult to arrange under • any one 
head, IJnce they occafionally difcufs every 
fubjeiSt that occurs ; thefe are their tenfons 
or alternate couplets of conteft and alterca- 
tion, in which the rivals exhibited their 
powers before a brilliant audience, ad- 
^ vanced themfelves in their art, and gave 
rife to much pleafing and ingenious diC* 
cuffion. The queftion, as we muft fup- 
pofe, was generally of an anjiatory or chi- 
valrous nature, debated by the candidates, 
and decided by the audience or the judges. 
It was thefe tenfons which laid the found- 
ation of the courts of love at Touloufe and 
in Picardy, which had the advantage of 
regular meetings and attradive prizes. The 
dramatic art feems not to have been at all 

underftpod 
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ttdilirftood by the- Troubactours, and the 
HiriJiA dels Preyres had no pretenfions td 
& plAiCf artloflgft theatrical pifodudtioti^. We 
latfrt kJcfk otot fortiewhefe effe for the 6rt^ri 
«f Ihe dratta in Eirrop6, fmce here we fitiJ 
fimple (Kalogue, wkhotit divifion, objed, 
cftaraSer, or plot. 

But with all ks defers, the poetry of th6 
Troubadoufs had its life, and may bfe <i6n- 
fiderted as the intermediate ftage betWfeteti 
Odthie rtidenefe arid Italian excelleilc6« 
That the Ctufades contributed mbft tjffiJtt* 
fillly to its^ improvement, might be ][)t'oved 
by very authentic documents. The firft 
Tf^ubddour on record wis^ a Crufader, ¥^U 
fiam Count of Poitou. Many <£ the no^ 
Bffity wlio failed in the fif ft expedition were 
th^mfeFves of that number j and all, as* 4A 
^flcntlal p^m of their houfehold eftablifll- 
ment, tddfc with them their domeftic poets. 
Ldai& the Seventh in pirticular not only 
«flt«rtaM(ed them fifeerally at his court, but 
made them part^ of his retinue, and in th* 
fecond Crufede carried them with him into 
PaJelfiTie. * The ancient chroiiicles of France 
fdff tiSi witK charaftirifticaf fimplicity, and 
* •' ■ N in 
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in their own phrafe, that legions of poets 
embarked in this enterprife. How man«» 
fuHy they fung their Tyrtaean drains, to 
encourage the bold and ftimulatethe flug«* 
gifh, an appeal to their own . poems will 
fhew ; and we muft gratefully acknowledge 
our obligations to the Cruiades for rearing 
this eady fruit of poetical genius. 

It is lingular that the merits and exer^ 
tions of the Troubadours fhould not bear a 
proportion to thei^ rewards and encourage- 
paent Known in the courts of monarchsi* 
the caftles of barons, and the marts of 
commerce; reipe£):ed, carefled, often en- 
licked, the road to excellence lay fully open 
befpre them* Rivals they had none, for 
fuch ' they can hardly be called who were 
flxut up in their convents from the living' 
world, and were fit only to tranfcribe the 
manufcripts which were mouldering in their 
libraries. Their name, honours, and lan«> 
guage extended far and wide, and every 
country can boaf^ its Troubadours. With 
all thefe incitements and*attrai6lionk they 
flood iluggi(hly dill in the courie, appear 
to have thought little of literary excellence 

and 
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and poetical immortality, exprbfifed tbeif 
foil ideas ahnoft in their firftphrafes, and 
eagerly^ fnatched a temporary reward and 
an< ephemeral fame. 

Though the Troubadours themfelv^s ap- 
pear to have gained no footing in England^ 
which indeed they were not likely to do 
in a country infulated at once by fituatioa 
and language, their brothers, the Minftrek, 
could not complain of want of due atten<«; 
tion. ,They were the favourite attendants 
of the great, who probably thought that thet 
fientVs might would be deftroyed by iriufic 
aiid-verfe, with good Bifhop Grofletete, 
who, to repel any fudden diabolical attack^ 
took care to have his Minflrel 0eep in zsk, 
adjoining chamber. The convents received 
them with careffes, and feftivities would 
have been incomplete and entertainments 
knguid without their prefence. As the 
Troubadpwrs had eftabliflied, from one end 
of Europe to the other, a common dialedl^ 
if any man of genius had rifen amongft 
tixem rit might probably have become the 
3ei;i^Eal language of Europe } but the art 
N 2 ' declined 
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dtelined la thslr faaads, rmld aimfe aftcar 
the fettkmeqt nf the EuropeaA Uo^uageiip 
and tlifi dUife of the thiitfiefti^ smitlivx &« 
the extiadion of this p&tlS^ii vix»k : At 
laft t^y yf0^ pir<^ibe4 «i I^jr jt&lf,, ihd 
^iuilj ft&tftjte *a|oagft our4«lve%, tW>»gU q£ 
4;to»rh yitf i»fee, cJ^s ih§ MiaftrfeU witb 
inglicft^ira^bQads, aqei fturdy lieges. 

Tlhfi good efieds of iheir labours fooa 
masisfefteft tbemfeUos^ Tiptfy^ introdlicefi 
ak»ifi£)r risidiog ind a.ta^ for poetry, 
tfatir prof^on i^%s Ubcf ^ly ^iKQQi^d, 
and a f<ranii:^^ Kteratofcw 

3^ a Jbiirljhidpig reiga o£«wiO cmi;\itie$ Aich. 
ifis^ 1^^. ekteht andproVa^cacft of the ProH 
venfalfaetry^ that the ydt% of overy cKmc 
itoose corainit to/bEQiix>w xfts language and 
adopt its £ihies. At lai^^ in Italy, a fet of 
men sflid& who ce£3lTed ta cultivate their 
natlve^^" tongue, and addxefs tkemfelvea to 
i^k '<50tifttrymeii at large. At d^e head of 
thefe Was^ Bronetti Latffii the mafter^ and* 
0iiy <3avalcanti the friend, of Dante; but 
it^ikd^ that poet* who, with Petrarch and 
Bticckee, may be ddnfidered as haring gtvea 
a tf^ktlV blow, firft to the honours, and ul* 

timately 
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iknMtfy CD tiM extft^ic«^ of ih€ Trotti^ 

chMTflk '■•■' 

An* this, tbw Witrmeft adVodit^ ^irtflff 
xdifiie^ \rat^ in' itt refult, c(f emfdfen! i^frlg^ 
td the (MiSk tif Ikttmxie^ The Pf»Veir{^&; 
With d fiigliit «:£Ct|>t}dn ef t#d, a^6^ fd 
have been merely the ^hildlttt ef Nitiiftt^ 
uninformed by books, unacquainted even 
with Latin, the ecclefiaftical and learned 
language, defedive in addrefs, and novices 
in art. The heft flights of their imagin- 
ation were generally unequal and always 
fhort; ftores of memory they had none, 
their images were drawn from a narrow 
and uniform horizon; and they might, with 
fome juftice, be compared to the Jiw/fow- 
fatort of modem days, if, in condition of 
life and public eflimation they did not claim 
a fuperiority. Poetry, it is true, to be emi- 
nently fucc^fsful, muft fpeak to the heart, 
and can be founded only in nature ; but in 
that refpefk the Tufcan fchool, which fu- 
perfeded the Proven9al, Hands upon a level 
with it, and, in addition, was deeply im* 
bued with clailical learning. The Pro- 
vencal, upon the whole, can be coniidercid[ 
N 3 only 



puly as the twilight of -modem pmtr)fv 
while the Tufcan, which immediately fticn 
ceeded it, broke out with . a luftfe and 
Iplendor which we ft ill -.view • with rs^diiprn 
4tion, apd which has never .yet beeaequal*? 
}ed by four centuries of the beft efforts of 
genius an^ learning. . 
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CHAP. VI. 

EjfeS^ tfjhe Civii and Canon Lawi confidertd in. 
attfefary Vtew.-^Prohahle Influence offomec^ 
lateral Caufes.^^Commcrce. 

^TPhe Roman Civil Law^may bfe dated as 
•* ^ a leading caufe of the revival of learn- 
ing over Europe. Though it Was appa* 
rently extinguilhed by the fucceflive in« 
roads and eftablifliments of the barbarous 
nations, thefe is fome reafon for fuppofing 
that it ferved them as an indiftindl guide 
in the fabrication of their own imperfe£t 
^des.^ The Theodofian had been familiar 
to the* Weft ; a diligent obferver might trace 
the obKgations of the Burgundian, Loih«- 
bard, ^d Salick laws ; and the capitularies 
of Charlemagne argue an acquaintance 
with Roman jurifprudence. Enfuihg tnnW 
bles, and, above all, the ignorance of the 
tenth century, were fatal enemies - to the 
progreia or fecurity of any knowle^ dF 
any fort. In the eleventh, fone of th^ 

K 4 Italian 
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italiati cities, grown rich and populous, had 
fecured to themfelves the exercife of mu- 
nicipal rights, aflerted the power of the 
fword, and were difpofed to allow nothing 
to the Imperial authority, but high-fo\ind« 
iiag and lifelefi titles,. As in this dawn 
of independence, the m^iftrajtes ^^pq^cifcd 
the judicial power, they were neceflarily 
qblig^ to acquauit tbemfelves with the 
c;jtiftijig laws,* In Italy, fugh 2(? h^d been 
iill;fQduej^4 ^y the J^Qmbard*,. farmed the 
h*4s cf* the municipal fyftqm generally rp^ 
<?9i^«4; l^ut other Iftws WQfe QccafionjaHy 
a^il^te^ at the choice of the parties^ or hy 
ttfe direction of the judge> kept thg public 
flaind in cofitinuai JVfpenf^, and incKided 
^« natural complexity of the fcieiiccv A& 
^eeeffity h ^ powerful teach^„ ft foon be*^ 
ctea^::ohv4Qus. that thefe rode fyflxsins'were 
\^ ilkcateukted fcij focSetifs rifing .Intci 
^ ^Snee^e 'Ood politi^^^a; and a way wai» 
tlui3. nDiG^nfibly prepanng; for the Rotban 
^tifpcud.cnce^ the muteqplicd arvaJogy of 
IS^id^^ciiee might beft? cDDifult sosbA relieve 
ibeir4icw'waiitt and comp&»Ced iiMvccfihH 
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Its namd had nener been extinguifhed, its 
merits were not queftioned) the attention of 
the learned had been turned to its revival j 
and it viras profefled hj Imerus at Bologna 
before its boafted difcovery at Amalphi* 
But it is probable that neither ♦bis reputa* 
tion, nor the public refpe£k, nor any v^ants 
of a focial oc civil nature^ vsFOuld have been 
iu^cient to fecure its general reception in 
£tfrop^ i and, therefore, to this fortunate 
difi:overy may be attributed the rapidity of 
its circnlatioQ, and the pernianence of its 
^ftabliikmeo^. 

A faint knowledge of the Canon tstms 
to have preceded that of the Civil Law. At 
early as the fixthycentupy^ Di<myfius the 
Littlei- bettet^known as fhe ihireAtor of the 
Chriftisan era, endeavoured a> defervc weB 
o£ the Latin churchy b^^ in^imng^ what i9 
yet wanted, though the Ottt^k boafted tw^^ 
a coile^ftion of its Gsm^rW, ■ This proved a 
ihihe of wealth and pbwet to the Romanr 
j^ontifF, rither thanra treafury of knowle(%c 
to the Ro«an ehurch. To this collection, 
obvioufly imperfeA, IfidOre Mercator, oi 
9i3c6ttUtf| in^ due time, ad^ the felfe De- 
cretals, 
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crctals, enhancing at any rate the power 
and pretenfions of the popes, and leaving, 
pofterity at. a lofs, which to wonder at 
moft, the impudence or the fuccefs of the 
forgery. This colle£tion was imported 
from SpaiA into Italy, Germany, and 
France, appeared in form at the council of 
Aix la ChapeHe, and found its way into the 
capitularies of the French kings. All thiff 
appears extraordinary, but criticifm did 
not exift to detect; thefe counterfeits, and 
credulity was difp^fed' to admit all chat was 
propofed under the guife of religion, and 
authenticated hy the ilamp of pontifical 
♦tithority. . 

While the Ump of Irnerus illuminated 
the difikukie^ cf jthe Civil Law, Oratian un- 
denook, at. the fame time, to condud the 
{tu^ents of Bologna through the hitherta 
untrodden regions of ecclefiaHical jurifpru^ 
dence« His abilities appear to have been, 
^gual to^thofe of his cotQmpprary; hia 
yiews were as extenfive, and his fucce& 
was as complete. He reduced mtQ, a regu-*^. 
l^ bpdy its fcatter^d rules ; he claffed for 
their :niutual ilhiftratioq thgfe. Canons ia 

which 
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which any principle of union ^ could be 
found; •and, where it failed, reconciled, wilh 
(kill and fcience, the appearance or the 
reality of ' difagreement.. He exhibited 
manyinftances of their fuccefsful applica- 
tion, to exifting circumftances ; and his 
performance, if die adoption and fupport 
of « the. Decretals could poffibly be over- 
looked, might claim a confiderable portion 
pf the honours it enjoyed* Such as it was, 
it became the foundation of the Canon Law, 
as eftabllfhed ovej Europe; and its text, 
ian^ioqed b^y the heads of the church, and 
ipiplicitly admitted by its members, ob- 
tained almoft a fupreme authority. As 
the civil law had been of eminient fervice 
as a guide, an inftrudor, and an interpre- 
ter to the canoiufts ; fo the Decree, confid- 
ing of. the opinions of the fathers, and the- 
definitions of the councils, was framed to 
anfwer: the Pandc|dlSf The Decretals were 
placed on a level with the Code; and the 
Extravagantes, in the formof a{i appendix, 
were claffed with the Novels*. 

» It is not material to wdgh the; Civil and 
she.tfaQoaX'aws in the fcal^pf arhicifm, or 

'' r/ • ^ ' * to 



to' fh£w in what refpeds the httcr fell ^b* 
vioufly fliort of the fornier. Their influ* 
enpe and their ferviges were c^uii£liTe ^ 
and whoever onQ was profefled, the othei 
Was taught, and often by. the fame prou 
feffor. ' Not . only the grcatcft hatnouy 
reigned between them, bull the arifeft means 
were adopted to fecurc and pttpctuate theif 
UQiom As £u: as they coaH^ they "Wa^ 
made to illuf&ate each dther't mtatnlagf 
and enforce their nCpeQAvt deduces ; ^4 
^srhen differences iriKiV^Oid&bly tccva^ed^ 
their prafeffors had -eftablifliod certain prifiK 
ciples which regulated the e^on oi* ike 
enforcemem of their par ticutar* claims. But' 
the Civil, firbnoKbc niote enlarged fphere of 
its operations, obtained highit coniidera- 
tion, was more diligently rtiirtKed(, and more 
laboriously commented. ^Its progfeft was* 
rapid, its fucccfs aftonifhing. Imeras had 
the addrefs to prevail oft-Lotftaire the Se^ 
cond to adopt it throtigfi Italy/ not only in 
the ka^ure-room, btrt: at tfee bati He in- 
troduced the title and cferemoiriaf of the 
A)Qorate in his fchool at Bologna, ^hich 
feon paifed over Eutope'j \7fiidx Paris 

adopted 
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adofyte4 iti berthcologicab^hools, afid'^^ll 
bcftowed^ ifi her firft diftribmion of acade- 
Aical honours^ on Petnis LombardUG,- Hh^ 
Iktnous mafter of fentences. 

haiy was the £rfty aiid long continued 
the moft brilliant theatre oi its fticcefs.* 
What the pnncefa Anna Comnena faki of 
Europe precipitating itfelf on Afia, in the 
nge of hoftUity, might be applied lo the 
other parts of Europe with refped to Ital;f 
in liie enthufiafin of this new ftudy. Aa 
innuiaerable body of fcholars haftened ta 
Bologna, and the other Italian fchoals, in 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, and 
thronged round the oracles of Roman ju-- 
rifprudence. No lefs than four profeflbrs 
fiiccceded Irnerus in the fame univerfity. 
At a conference on a political queftion, 
held about thirty years after the difcovery 
at Amalphi, Frederick Barbarofla faw 
countlefs fwarms of civilians buzzing round 
him ; and before the century clofed, there 
was fcarcely a city of Italy which did not 
exult in the learning of its profeflbrs, or 
the number of its ftudents. 
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■ As ubiquity is dae of the nobleft pr6pet-f 
tica of learnings it. could not long be con-' 
fined by the Alps and the Appennines; It 
wa$ foon carried by Plaositinus . into 
France ; and by Vacarius, at the follicita- 
\tion of Theobald archbifhop of Canter- - 
bury, into England. It extended itfelf . 
gradually to mod of the nations on the 
continent, where it obtained, with fome 
ihades of difference, the fame eftabUflnneirt 
as in Italy. The firft enthiifiafm W fe»4*' 
nefs was checked in England by the prohi*. 
bition of Stephen, obtained probably by the 
adlive jealoufy of the theologians. Daniel 
Morlay, of whom we have before made 
honourable mention, complained that the- 
Roman laws were in fuch high eftimation^ 
that Ariftotle was fet afide for Caius and 
Titius ; and that the traditions of Ulpian 
were written in letters of gold. Roger 
Bacon faw with increafed concern the fa- 
crifice of his favourite arts and fciences to 
this fafliionable ftudy. But ita progrefs^ 
upon the whole, in this country, muft be 
eonfidered as dilatory, whatever to the 
contrary may have been faid or argued by 

Selden. 
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Selden. '' Our attachment to the Commoa 
Law foon began to difcover itfelf, and thefe 
boafted laws were at laft content to.be ad- 
mitted upon a more humble footing than 
in any other country, as fubmiflive add 
nfeful auxiliaries to the; eftablifhedjuri£- 
pnidence^ and (ufFered to a,6t only under 
itS' Commands or by its con&nt. » 

In confidering its<ufes to the caiifes c^ Effedioe 
learning, we may firft: iketch a few of thofe uw ui « 
more general advantages by which it was umy^kw^ 
attended. Hitherto ' ftudy ha4 been de« 
fultorily undertaken, meanly encouraged, 
and feebly profecuted. The eftablifliment of 
the Civil Law in the fchools and untverfities 
of Europe trained men regularly to the 
purfuits of fcience, excited a zeal for in« 
quiry, and foftered the fpirit of emulation. 
From this time the military charader funk 
in the public eftimation, and the gown 
ihared the fmiles of royalty with the fword. 
But it was not by refped or by honour 
alone that men were called to this ftudy ; 
the fpHd aflurajice of advantage fweetened 
tiieir toils. The Roman law foon became 
the golden ftudy of its time, filled the purfes 
: ^^ ^ of 
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•fitt followers^ al^ cfieded all that cfhy^ 
nHhyykromiilbdaiidcffidQKtyexpedcd. At 
k ripened bf degraef ioto a ferenfic and 
|Ka£iiad£cieiice) in which merk opened tho 
toad to diftin&ion, itt teachers and preu 
ftfibrs tedbubled their diligence, inctcsiled 
tbm andtort, and eolaiged their faborieSi 
To thofe of their pupUi, wha pot theif 
IdTeas &Dcce£rfKdiy^xnto pa^e:, thdr clsdnts 
haftened to give fuhftftadal praofe g£ tfae» 
gf acitnde; diHgeiiceor eloquaice waii largely 
rewarded, and the Civil,as theCommon hstt^ 
fincc in England, accumulated riches and 
fburtdcd families. The fpletldld promife of 
jftiiftiman was completed in the eryes of 
Europe ; and the fortunate ftudeuts of his 
lawff obtained the public honours, and fiHed 
the political offices of almofl: everjr ftate in 
which they flourifhed. 

We muft admit that it was more gterious 
for Rome to have conquered the world by 
her laws and wifdom than by her arnis, and 
we may call her, with Cfaudian, mt)therdf 
arms and laws ; but a large deduftion nruft 
bem^defixmr the definhron of Triftoniatr, 
w&cahe includes in her jurifjprutfctifce ^ the 

. know* 
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knowledge of all things divine andhttipsn*" 
On the other fide, it iB certainly too much 
narrpwed. by its fimple defcription, as *' the 
foience of whaf i^ juft; and unjuft.'* How- 
ever^ in adverting to . ite more particulsu: 
fervici^s. tp gleaming, it may- be briefly 
noticed as a fyflem of equity^- a rule of 
reafoiiy and a nuxdel pf ftylc-rr-u As a 
fyftem.pf equity it ;,w»s inconteftably fupe- 
rior.tx^t^any thing Ejurope had feen fince the 
d^ftrvfltion of, the. Weftern Empire. To 
find and enforce jufticq was its.objeft. By 
the exppfition of aJfew fimple principles 
it, un,t9.vplled the natural or defigned con^- 
plexity pf -civil concerns. It balanced 
doubts and diiEcuiries with a nicer hand 
and^ a truer aim J it afcertained the genuine 
naturie of evidence, and fettled proper modes 
of judicial decifion. It revived the empire 
^ of good fenfe, and gave a fatal blow to 
thofe trials by ordeal, invented by folly 
and conlecrated by fuperftition, in which 
Juftice found", on every .experiment, the 
chances multiplied againft her. As legifla- 
tibn is the high eft and beft a£t of human wif- 
' dom, fo to confider it in its work fubfifting 
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k& i Mole, demarid^jlSid wijuM feiscefdffe'tl*? 

Vigour of S powerful ihinA But to Mfly^s 

^Vfs ^nd its bearin-g^, trace ift tdtt&feklfiWs, 

•fecQHcite *e« difficalti^%. to teidyfe Of coai- 

We Its dHkcfeed • properti^, alid^ll ^s 

with a eoiiteftt refei^^ce' to eqifity/i?«F«s the 

^duty and the -ta& Sf'^fhe .ftadrfflts '-6f ' the 

•Rotaati Jtfrtfprodehce, -aiid rfemanded^reat 

'fexertians^oT toirid • and - unfeinittlttg ' "j^crfc- 

^erante di \^a\it. ;'^^hcii& tfcis^^TW'' k 

inuft Be admitted to haVebeeil ail eifeMlerit 

fAool of probationary feX^feife;-^^ A^ a^ 

rirte of ffealofi. As eqtli ty is the "'6^i)<^; fo 

^feafon muft be the gui^e ;of jCirifpVi^cfehCfe. 

"Before men were aceuuoiixed to Itra'ce^'theW 

"way ty fpeculation arid' cdnje'Sl'uVe j now 

they had extended before "them a Ifo^^ 

iinerrifig fight. If logic is the art 'o"rtifing- 

i-eafon well, and commiihrcaliftgif to (Jth^fs, 

where was it taught 'with fuch Tuccef^as in 

the ichool of the civitians ? At theyery^ 

^threfhold'Of the fciience the exercife orrea-^ 

fon was demande^i; arid,^*withotrt ft, aTurthfef 

progrefs optened a labyrinth of difficulties. 

It obligecJ the mafs of ttudertf s' to paufe, to 

'examine^ and decide,. an<f, iri its comjpre'te 

C01'>f<S*^ 
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cdxlfec[u€]ic€$,led up tolmdsof el higheip^ami^ 
topiildbphic^ioht^mjJlation. Thi^biighoat 
it abbmided.iilbcaal^uoias >eisp^^ 
hippjMts&rs^kxip^i)^ ztid apprbpiiatdclefiu-i 
ti&o&i ^d ohtiqitOsj iboid the fot 
gbddta&e id ndiKids, d^amefe; and^t^rs-- 
HDtiSkm^ : Dialddks, as formiiig |i &{etlce snA 
tM^ in the fchQdrIa, iias b^en tefitiiBui thjjd 
.iknaoXir of ilie. public. i^eaikcir^} .but a; iiniad 
^eU idibusd with^iftie :Raaiilli . ilaw Was 
:ih?Qi\g siiatigh>to rejedtitsu&V'^^f^ might 
4Doateiid y»itk iiiref' wcaj[)ons* . Men were 
tajjgbt by it to argiie idsdly and fatiDt^illy, 
not toQiroifixxliy and !te^ io ovex>s 

i>ower and coQt]iaiicevbt)ria^enMof Jbl^^ argun 
inentai laitl^y tba»' tO :Cirpiafc by rf{dilcm- 
l»8i /Of iii^itt:vtit ^ a i^Jl^ifm^:>a«d(to ^ini^ 
|>i:^6 ^i:mKi^bxbr mtjitf tbiau induoe liti BcH 
^idol^ theiijLvii dtia#, joi atai etam^nt ^egreq^ 
imMcfieH the iftodyiof imdral pHildfbphy^ 
,iviuch djiher ^d:uT& dunenftlo^ in '^ei^ pagc^ 
or iti/tbeJCdtortfeidf ctimtiidn' p^c&io si muft 
ne^effafity^'Re deduced. Nor -wa^ :it ySs 
fk«f^mfrabfc tb ^aaical phUofophy, in -hthfx 
WGrcls,"tb'aikn^<edfeeof the ^*orid, aiid 
exhibiwd thcj -beft ^feeans of -the jx^ift fui^ 
o a cefeful 



defsful Condua. Bttt it "isunneceflaty to 

. detiaU the fervkes it ftdminifterfedJ iii every 

d^partm*e|>t;of reaibaand good fenfcf. It 

vfas lb jCJdtenfivc in' it^ fcopc as to acctrftoih 

:thearhBid:!to:aniartiplje riage^ and fo^ roiftute 

4n ;its-i detail as to ejc^rdfe and* faSgue the 

keeosft pdrfpicacirjr. It went through er^iy 

^profeffion and evcty alt, and reqairfed und 

5mparted .•multifaridus knowledge* I need 

not infill that any ftudy which xiemand$ 

rthefe Qualifications in its candidates, and 

topened&ch. a career for intelledual exer- 

,cife^ rninft bcxonfidcJred as a, great ind per- 

-manent fpurce of advantage to the general 

eaufe of Jcience atid iearniirg. ; 

-^3.>ftir,:aS^ affSrdtfd a mdd«l ef ftyte, k 

-ijras <6is%ic^oufly-ufeful in a litcfarycvieiW. 

No fdiobiT- will now go the length of Its 

.profeffors^ and; afiert^ if: the- Latin: tongue 

.wis: foff it nfight .be .renewed and revived 

iirjtbej)an;ded8; noF^ o^ the other hadd, 

:^ouId it be fafe to;fally dutj^iih tht verbal 

<;ritiQ§, and ftorm it in its entrenchmeats. 

^Futh^^ generally ;Jies between pan^sgyric 

jand cenfure, an4 pyery fchplar will admit 

tfcat the .juridical writer^ e;cpe?iQjifl«(i. lefs 

.... .. '. - than 



^tfaan any oAcr daft tl*e ^ffeds of d^oliniag 
tafte J th^t the dignified refcripf ^fthe pre- 
tor preferved, at every period, the purity 
oF their language, and that neither the ^i- 
vHFarisiibr the emperors iii their decrees ^r 
anfwers relaxed from the becoming dignity 
and propriety of ftyle. ^ Without -^empt-' , 
ing to explain and" eftimaie the cKfferent^ 
preteiifibns of the ihftitutes, the code, antf 
ttie pahdedi, though the authbrity of Lau- 
reritius Valla in favour of the liattft- might^ 
1^^ weighed agairift a hoft bf critics, it haar 
teen perhaps truly obferveS, that with the*^ 
removal of thVcruft ofTribonian, and a 
load bf technicai'teriti^i'as a^hole it may 
be cor)fidered, as at leaft worthy the filver 
age of 'Roman letters ;, nor do^s it fe6m 
too |[ijtej:ing to apply to it what Qiiintilian 
iaid lof Virgil when comparing him with 
Homer and his own fucceffors, that he was 
nearer the ^z;^' than tHe la/i. As; at the 
period of its revival, the fdnguji^esbf Eu- 
rope were yet unformed, and Latin the 
only medium of cortimunication^* fcieritific, 
Kterary,' or ppliticalj it was femlnelcitly fer- 
ticeable, not only in fumiflving aniextende4 
p 3 vocabuii 



▼ocabtrfa'ty- of dally ufcj JHit.ito an.araplt , 
repofitory o£ the clegwiQie^.of jcj^j^pf^kJai^ 
aiMi a worthy preGur% lo/ |b9 <>l«#eal 
volumes., In \\i$ gi^e^t n^erit kfefoas ti> 
fta^nd alone^ Tfecre is i^one pf thjclilyer 
orff difcoverable, in th^e voluwinouS' .|)rA9 
d.u£kipna of f^holailic tbeolc^y, nor wh^te it 
might be mcf e.cxpcded, Jn the regioijs o£ 
fi£|:ioa and poetry^ ,ift the woijd!ers.pf,rp- 
man?e^ and the monotonies of the Leotiini} 
verfe. Xbo ftudent of thie Civil Law was 
put in ,,fiAjJl ^pqff^Q^^^ invaluable 

treafure qf things aiyi words, and If he 
did not make a proper ufe of its^ could 
blame, only his owp inaptitude or in-^ 
4olence, ». - 

In c|p(ingy this part of my fubje,<3: I may 
venture briefly to fu|;gefit, that there fcem. 
three ftages of the prpglrefs qf the Civil La^ 
^d its xoAnexion with the riterat;ur9.. of 
Europe., Its firft profeflojrs| yi*bput .any 
affiftance from learning^ a^^ ^^9W«t<Uy,4^ 
tiorant; of Qf ?ek, confined tk^vjAl^nxiQXK 
en^ely to the fubjefit befoK them, which 
they explained by references to the cctnl;ext^ 
l^yflhc^^glojor^si* aji.jd,9omjpendiqu8.ren^arks, 
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Hiis will 9pply to jtoenis, Accurfius, mA 
their cotemporari^s. Bartolus with hig 
ftbolarg- aiid adherents may be confidered 
as dif][)liymg greater powers, occupying a: 
wider fphere of iiH|uiry, and bringing a 
larger ilock of general knowledge to their 
taik. They formed the fecond clafs. Both 
have fuffered feverely under the lafh of 
verbal criticifm ; their comments have been 
compared to the labours of the fchoolmen, 
and their jargon is faid to have impeded 
the *progrefs of ufeful learning. Thefe 
civilians certainly had no tindure of claffical 
knowledge, abd could not propagate what 
they did not ^offefs. Befides, had it been 
' fo, their refinement had been premature, 
they would have been barely intelligible to 
their rude hearers, and the beft feeds would 
have been loft in an ungrateful foil. The 
charge, however, feems invidious j but if 
it were juft, ftill the labours of the com- 
mentators, at all events, more effedually 
propagated the originaly which was the 
moft material pointy It will be admitted 
if a copy of Virgil had been early cir- 
CttUt^d, though accompanied by the 
O 4 moft 
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moft tafielefs comments,. learning and U&e 
would have been under, ^flential obligations, 
not to the expofttors, but to the intro^ 
ducers. — But whatever may b6 the defers 
of the fir ft and fecond race of ppm^ 
mentators, no one will deny the litei-ary 
claims of the third of Bud^, Alci^t, and 
Cujas. They adorned this.ftudy with ele- 
gancies, and fpres^d over it the flowers of 
eloquence ai^d the beauties of poUte liteta- 
ture. They founded . the fchoql which 
produced. Don^at and d'Agueffeau. .Thus 
in the firft ftages of its progreffion the Civil 
Law was of effential fervice to the general 
paufe of learning, and in the laft the oblig-* 
atlon wa5 gratefully and abundantly rppaid. 
Such is our vipw and fuch our opinion of 
the three great caufes which principally pro- 
duced and forwarded the reyiyal qf learning 
in Europe; to thefe may b.e added fome 
collateral ones, whofe cQufideration will 
clofe the prefent Chapter. Their number 
might be eafily enlarged ; but I fhall con^ 
fine myfelf npt only to the confideration of 
a few, but reftrift my obfervatipns upon 
them to a narrow compafs. 

I. The 



...I. The famotas difpotc about- inveftituxes 
bet'ov^en therimperial:: and the Romanr 
cpufts, fo amJbidotifly commenced. by the. 
Utter^ fo irefolutely purfaed, and/fo fuc*.. 
cefsfufiy tenninated. This touteftation^at 
once lively and long^ affefting deeply the 
p^ffions or the prejudices of men^ brought 
many a combatant into the 6«Id of con* 
troverfy. The pontiffs foon found the 
i)t|li|7^^ of a learned, as well as of aft obedi- 
ent clergy j and the Imperialifts, however 
jRurmidable their party, were not infenfible 
of the value of fuch ufeful auxiliaries as 
vtt, learning, and eloquence. Thefe flimu- 
latives had their effefts. The clergy felt 
the harfli necjeffity of remitting fenfual 
pleafures for intcUeftual purfuits, and lay-, 
men began to afpire to the hitherto for- 
bidden charms and honours of learning. 
To fecond thefe impreffions, the leaders of 
the contending parties fpared no. liberality 
or encouragement. They feeni about this 
time to have made an important difcovery, 
that there exifted in the ranks of learning 
an order of men, neither civilians, nor 
^anbnifts, QftX fchoplmen; but fpmething 

greater 
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greater than all united, mea of genius, 
men born to give by their wridngs a tone 
and character to the fentiments^ of their 
age. Thefe, or perhaps their prototypes^ 
alxdr prdmife, were now firft confidered with> 
a Tfcfpiefit, formerly paid dniy to the gown* 
a&d the fword.-^A little after this period,: 
the employment of the fchoIar^« pen fticM 
ceeded the eftimate of his abilities, and a^ 
new Yalue was ftamped on the Ktet^t^ 
diaradker throughout Europe. > ^ -^ 

2. We may incidentally mention, wba€ 
foon fucceeded, the difputes between tlk 
clergy of each refpeftive country and £he 
head of the church itfelf. The atten^t on 
one (ide to fubftantiate the dream of infal- 
libility, and the reality of an abfolute pdwer ; 
^A the other, an afTured and decent frdedonr 
tp maintain their rights ; thefe produced a 
long and interefting conteft. The writer^ 
who made their appearance on this oeoafimi 
poiTeiTed vigorous and adtive powers, but 
contributed little by their example to neatw 
oefs or elegance. However in this colli* 
fion of interefts, abufes were expofed, ufiir« 
pation unv^iUd, sii^d tfqth, morality, and 

religiqix 



ftjUgloa. b««5a|)fit gainers oo ^ycry fide; 
4ilbufiioni fucceeding oa difcuifion pro* 
4ujced fomeihisg ^t laft like :fhe fpirit of 
(criticifmi expanded the feeds ;(>f fchifm and 
feceflloni and infenfibly, prep^d the pub- 
lic mind for the reformatioj)^ of t^ ligioa 
and the revival of learning. 

3, Nor muft we forget thofe inceflant dii^, 
put^^^ the tiniform confeqqenee of the 
feudal fyfleni, between the head and the 
membersi the Ibvereign and the barons pS 
^b T^JI^e^ye.fDuntry. This fermentar 
iSon^ whilft itfiibfifted and when it fub-r 
fided, w^ favourable to the oaufe of learn«^ 
ing. Whefi the contending pities founci 
themfelves fo equally balanced, th^^t the 
hitherto negle^^ed weight of the people 
woijild turn the- fcaie^ a different condu^. 
ia)4..ti<^w attentious became nece0ary. It 
was found th^it to make ap efficficious appU* 
cation to thefe intended allies, found argii-^ 
m^pt or foft perfuafion, 2ui addrefs to the 
head) orjan 9pp!?al to the heart, were ufeful^ 
perliaps indifp^;ifable iiequifites^ The orator 
ittid the author were alike obliged to accu- 
l^iul^te inforps^tion^ todigeft their materials,! 

aft4 
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and recommend them to ftotiw by the talent 
cf tompdfitioii. But this couM^not^be doae 
without extending the empire of good fciife^' 
without avaiKng themfelves of the now 
rifing arts of logic and rhetoric, and with*' 
cut forming their fervices into an*- appro- 
priate profeffion. Here thefcholar^and the 
wit^ldne could excel, and they were eagerly 
courted into this new and difficult ferviceJ 
Thfe conteftfi^ of thofe rude days, it is' true; 
were oftener decided by force of arms thait^ 
by ftrength of intelleft ; but the effeSs of 
rcafbn thus embodied in the language of 
the times might be traced- and proved im a 
Variety of falutary changes and beneficial 
regulations. In a political furvey we find 
ferfs emancipated, villains rifing to the dig- 
nity of freemen, feuds rendered hereditary^' 
and cities enjoying the full ex«rcife of inde- 
pendence ; and -in a literary view we'muft 
obferve the liberal eneoiirageiftent c^red to 
the ftudies of the Civil and Canon Law • 
the opening of fchoels, the, eftablilhrnerit* 
of urtiverfities, and the w^hole gr6nfh5d-. 
work laid for an approaching Tentnratidn bf* 
the tafte and literature of the age. ^ 

. 4. It 



; 4; tt isiim^flibk' to OTerkrok flre.fSr- commeicc, 

: vices rendcFedto learning by ComttTercfe,laPftd 

yet in its proceedings-^othmg's^^ara^^'ah- 

tantious ahdrlilferal. If wt ftbp a moment - 

to confiderhs .hiftoryj we fhallfind it eithfer 

.abforbed . lia^^fpecJulati^ms'of ad vantage; 5. t^r 

j|i<3;ivic iti theiif:conipJetion, andtiir any fitua- 

.U&n, unwiUitig^rtotfind time, or \^kat k valued 

ftm.mofe than tiniie, money,, to jeTtiploy>i'in 

thefervice of iitdratnre.; -i?hi$^txtipleaf*nt 

fdppofitiottis'tocrwell fupportei by-aii ■«!)- 

"peal: tOi fadar . itf dkher Tyire, .wHer^ ar ihe 

height of it& dommereiai fplenddur; nor its 

greater defceridant C^athage;. whew it co^* 

• tcfted the cmplpe ofl the wtoiid ;; neither 

: Alexandria, iwhen the tradej df the.Eaft 

flowidTintci its:p«)rt3^,^i nor-5ii lateri periods 

when iConftunlitr^pld: ya«d^ Venice £uc5cef- 

fively enjoyed that lucrative, monopoly*-*- 

did^any 00c of thefe diftiiigtiifli hfelf by a 

munificent, or even by a creditable atten- 

; ttoo^ to the iatef cfte df foictK^ -or learning, 

^betherj wh«^ coramtrce ;»igrated rinto 

:rfie.Weft, the Haafe towns^ had a better 

j:l^fl}^ t^ tlsftCcheWstgr^itude, or wbetfa«f, 

H the >pf efeftt, B^ejopLent, %ht Mjifes hms i^ny 

-•"* -. fubjedk 
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land, paft.faOis aiid.prefelitijexpbiience too 
.. ttnequivecftlly decidrei 1 * - 

Tilt; eatidii£kt>f Englaiidviihdeedf feems 

to vindicate tbfe genius of irade, but of the 

fatroni^c expdrkncjed' by :'Ie«ramg, "how 

iixiail a pdrtitMi , cari be;rjjuftiy Tefblired to 

conmssnoei The act of il^acvigation, ahd 

theicienceei by wh«h that act isiiKrilitMed, 

:.«pply«g^on.tJhe gfroiradbf pvefient mterbfl: 

.«r ibture adtaiitatge^!havejMtdS>eBadtfiiiij^ 

Unrewarded. But l2^hat Sxai6 bxve ttadef- 

. men and fa&ors^ agents and menehan^^ in 

the tBttnifijoence thaf haa.:hoen erteodqd 

.,to learning I . Our Mnga'ig^nd nobles, JWir 

eoiirts and uriiverfities, an inoreafing ihd 

< dcfberniiig Puyic } thefe have bde& the ^^ 

■Irons^ (Sf tile Engiife atlfebcr* : 'Phe iibe-. 

HBdity ctf the bGrokfeUei' &if t>utftripi9 the belt 

igrdundied claims of the md& opulent nxOr'-' 

.;^jnStiU 'comm»ee^ thdtigljp:^iibt i^/iie^^^ 
Qttttjr fbd Ci^^t^AMd ar a. iriMMi'Vio * kkmitt^,r 
:&i:a^€r cbtmedfi&ivit openi beMt^eed ^'iyf^it 
c««»tHies; ^a^a ffes tteei|*ocai^«^aiftigWlt: 
xatrffiMmicattfe'j hf the ai?d*ftt»fpirittof duH-^ ' 



<t^fty It moite^' aoid ithe innple^ meuts it 
'^tfSbrdi t>f ^kifying th;tt (M^xtj without 
-iaicftty. Maisy ^art& of l^xtnm^cusL i$e 
:<icqxii^^ Dt aloertaineid ^nly >b^ adxud xi^ 
fenration and the traveller's refearch*: but 
,the(l!e^ forrfii3ife<*jie£t of eominercjkl pur- 
jbit/are offo]»d:79irijr inoide^tsitty^ a,nd ^mve 
Unoft. Wanted mitfaeefici&ad/ t>l lenaiikg^; .; 
'^ - ^ Agii^, * \^)kbl«¥a? '«(3!ixMerMf ^dufi&^i»^ 

iWSati, ^IH/btt^ ett/«^d.' In an Siiipito^e^ 

"Ifeflife 6f feciety^^ ttien ^ i^fft^rtt fet*tfh4l^ 

4«ttirff>jr call tupon* p©eay 4nd the-iibfedll 

ifefts *W Jfheii* pleafing -eKettiofis, ^and re- 

%a)«dlh«iiK Wkhifttfoftatittdlfkvou^ Pahlib 

tthxiiiBln^iiet^/ & loftg' d^ ^^h^ eoatitiittie 

'f^tibklif^^titi: de^dibr their^fi^pdrt or 

^flic^tfl f(Mi literdfiy merit. PriVate eqjx>y- 

thtftttt in^ ^utent countries rwottld want 

th^iriiighdd zef^ if witainihunarpttr^ \vh 

£3raiQitiGn and anecdoce, ihe Jibolarh quili^ 

^fieatioiisvo^re banifhed ^firam. the table and 

j(fti«'fii{e-fide. Literature: is thua fecure of 

:|xm^erful friends from the certain opeiration 

of felf4nt«eft ;- and we may; admit ; that 

- Wrtianperce,.>innta iOxviiy or its snjoymenty 

* : oon- 
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fcontributes' materijiHy to ite advancemarf, 
though in neither cafe as a voluntary friend 
or (Ufuterefled palron. It confults its coo^ 
veniencae at one £eafon, and its pleafure at 
"ariotiieiu; .,: , . -. {: .. f • . 

In the 4^R'C{^$in of thcffe' obferyationdy 

we may risjiAark that commfatoe was almoft 

annihilated by the Barbaiiaii inroads, . and 

wheii eftaUiihfsd govejrnipis^jts ofler^d the 

h^pe, of ks revival,, it fopi%4 ^^4^99^99^ 

by thje, grjoflhefs of ignoriince^.the prejv^ 

dices: of birth, and the abfurdities of fi^pfV- 

.ftkibn. The Jews, who alojfie h^d the fenfe 

' aBd.fpirit to.frume anddir^£fe a cpnijifer?ial 

iatcrcouffei weire tfe,ated.i5«^i.thnlhf ;iBQk0jB: 

iiocking barbacity, and Choiiglt: the .49- 

ventioq of bills, of exchange !if»rQ|ei9:ed th^eir 

property, it could afford nO fecuf ity to 

their pierfons* They were difcouraged; in 

their p!irfuit&, and the happier diligekice^ or 

faii4^ fame of the. Lombards, theirimigra- 

Mons over Europe, and their eftaJbHihmeait 

of banks^ may . be confidered as placit^ 

commerce iti its firft ftage of incidental 

-Utility to leOTiing-; when it waainduftrious 

in its purfuits, modeirate in its gains, aod^not 

' yet 
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yet ftudious of its repofe and refined in its 
enjoyments. 

That feafon, however, was not far be- 
hind, and may be fuppofed to begin about 
the thirteenth century. Conftantinople had 
long flouriflied in a ftate of affluence and 
luxury. Nearer home Venice and Genoa 
had enriched themfelves by a trade with 
the Eaft, and had tailed the privileged in- 
dulgences of affluence. Were we to carry 
our view through the entire period of the 
Crufades, we fliould obferve in the favoured 
feats of trade an influx of greater riches, 
and the confequent appearance of a fplendid 
and almofl general luxury. With thefc we 
might connect fome favourable occurrences 
to the interefts of learning, more par- 
ticularly in Italy, which has the honour, 
and enjoyed the advantage of preceding 
the reft of Europe at once in the career of 
commerce and literature. 

'Even in the North, men's eyes were at 
Jaft, though flowly, opened to their com- 
mercial interefts. The Hanfe towns, af- 
fociated with the FlemiiQi cities, foon en- 
grofled the trade, and almoft abforbed the 
p wealth 
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wealth of thefe parts of the world. Nor 
can we deny that in this commercial afti- 
vity, this purfuit and attainment of riches. 
Learning enjoyed fome advantages, and 
a few drops of the golden fhower from 
time to time relieved her neceflities, or re- 
warded her exertions. 
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PART m. . 

Of the Patronage and Learning of the 
Twelfth arid Thirteenth Centuries. 



CHAP. I. 



A View of the Caufes which contributed to thefur^ 
ther Progrefs of Learning in the Influence of 
Political Events. — Patronage of the Great.-^ 
Eflablijhment of Univerfities. — Travels of 
Scholars* 

npHE efieds of the caufes we have ftated 
became vifible in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries ; but the revival of 
learning was gradual^ its progrefs flow. 
In our view of its ftate during that period, 
we ihall findt fomething to commend, 
though little then occurred in the variety 
of literary exertions which can pleafe a cor-f 
p 2 reft 
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red and cultivated tafte ; and we muft ftill 
lament the efForts and labours of mifguided 
genius. However, to conned: the revival 
of learning with its fall, it becomes ne- 
ceflary to confider what it was in this its 
intermediate ftate, and to contemplate thofe 
^arliqr and imperfedt eflaya which foretold 
its final fuccefs. Such is the object of the 
concluding part of our work. The views 
of the obferver are neceffarily confined to a 
contradted theatre ; and Italy is the princi- 
pal, perhaps the only country in which this 
progrefs of the mind can be diftiridHy pur^ 
fued. In the other parts of Europe, the 
conyulfive genius of the feudal fyftem, ftill 
overlaid and fl;ifled the fpirit of literatui^e. 
In Italy alone^ a generous freedom had be- 
gun to fhew itfelf ; the genius of republica- 
nifm feenxed to revive on the grduod of its 
former triumphs, and an honourable career 
was opened for art apd fcience. it was 
from Italy Europe was deftined to roceive a 
f^cond time the benefit of civilization, and 
the gift of learning. My inquiries feem 
properly bounded by its limits ; but he 
would be a rigid critic who fhould con- 
demn 
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demn me for paiGng the Alps, and extending 
my furvey to France, to Spain, or to Britain. 

Of the caufes of the revival of learn- 
ing already ftated, we may fuppofe a mate- 
rial but not a uniform operation : to thefe 
I fliall add a connected view of thofe more 
particular affiftances by which its progrefs 
was ftill further advanced in Italy. They, 
are found in political events, in the patro- 
nage of the great, the eftablifhment of uni- 
verfities, and the travels of fcholars. Thefe 
form the fubjefl: of our immediate inquiry. 
The ftatement of its fcience and literature , 
during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
becomes a fubfequent and diftind confider* 
ation. 

In a profefled diflertation on this fubjed, 
it' would be neceflary to confider at large 
the political events of the period before 
us, which may be reckbned from the fettle- 
ment of the bloody difputes about invefti- 
tures to the acceffion of RodolphuS of 
Hapfburgh, The influence of German 
politics on the general ftate of Italy, and the 
fluduation of the various fyftems of govern- 
ment eftablilhed there, would demand a fe- 
p 3 riou^ 
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nous invcftigation. I fhall confine myfetf 
to a few general obfervations, with fuch 
occafional references to the more ftriking 
chara£ters of the times, as may explain or. 
illuftrat'e our fubje£t. 

It may be generally premifed, that the 
political connections and relations of Italy 
were fuch, upon the whole, as had a ten- 
dency to invigorate genius and aflift learn- 
ing. With favourable events, it is true, 
many, inconteftably adverfe, fometimes 
occurred ; but the balance may fafely 
be ftruck on the advantageous fide. The 
country feems feldom to have been out of 
that ftate of fluctuation and fufpenfe, of 
fuccefs and diflSculty, of hope and fear, 
which keeps the minds and bodies of its 
inhabitants in conilant exercife and vigour. . 
Often did it tremble on the very verge of 
ruin, yet ftill rofe fuperior to its misfor* 
tunes. After the deftrudtion of the Lam-: 
bard dominion, there appeared nothing to 
refift the power of the Eaftern emperors, 
nothing to prevent its becoming a de- 
pendent and tributary province ; the rifing 
power, and ufeful interference of the em- 
perors 
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perors of the Weft, fa^ved it from that hu- 
miliating condition. When thefe protc£kors 
fliewed themfelves difpofed to become its 
matters, and probably its tyrants, and their 
Eaftern competitors vainly oppofed the 
progrefs of their arms, a race of Pontiffs 
rofe to vindicate the independence of Italy, 
and drove back the Imperial eagle beyond 
the Alps. Again, when thefe new auxili- 
aries attempted the fame game, and on the 
fpiritual flavery of the country ftrove to 
build its temporal bondage, the families 
^ftablifhed in the different principalities^ 
and the ftates which yet remained free, 
encountered them with becoming fpirit, 
and confined them within the boundaries 
of their territorial donations. It is obvious, 
if any one of thefe three contingencies had 
' taken place, Italy muft have funk into the 
moft abje£t dependence, unfavourable to 
any literary or intelledtual exertion; and 
it is fcarcely lefs apparent that thefe viciffi- 
tudes of fortune, like fo many fucceflive 
gales, ventilated and kept alive the genius 
of the age and country. 

P4 It 
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It was Otho the Great, who, a little after 
the middle of the tenth century, revived ift 
Italy the Imperial doixiinion, *nd, as a war- 
rior and a legiflator, equalled, and perhaps 
furpafled, the founder of the Weftern Em- 
pire. The government he eftabliihed there, 
agreeably to the ideas and practice of Eu- 
rope, was conftrudted on feudal principles, 
and when he orhi^ fucceflbrs vifited Italy, 
they regularly convened at Roucaglia the 
ecclefiaftical and temporal orders, to grant 
inveftitures, promulge laws, and determine 
appeals. The boundaries of this feudal 
fovereignty were fomewhat advanced by 
Conrad, the founder of the Franconian fa- 
mily, and his fon Henry the Black; but 
an efFedual barrier was oppofed to farther 
attempts by the fkilful and fuccefsfuj poli- 
tics of Hildebrand. On ,the whole, the 
Imperial dominion feems to have been of 
a nature that left fufficient room for the 
growth and difplay of the native qualities 
and energies of the foil. While diftance 
of fituation forbade, in the emperocs, the 
vigilant exercife cf a reftlefs tyranny, it 
might ftill prevent in bis vaflals the accu^ 

mulatiqn 
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mulation of a too dangerous power ; and 
when juftice called for the interference of 
the Imperial authority, there was nothing to 
dread from the influence of petty partialities 
and local prejudices. The courfe was fairly 
open, genius was unchecked ; at leaft the 
difpofition of the age took its proper ply. 

It was unfortunate for therafelves, for 
letters and humanity, that the political ad- 
vantages arifingfrom the#contrafted fituation 
of the different pretenders to power in Italy 
fhould never have been properly applied 
by the Italians themfelves. They weakly 
endeavoured to confolidate with their own 
intere.fts the unmingling views of aliens 
and foreigners. They were acceflfaries, al- 
moft principals, to their own misfortunes* 
Ingenuity cannot furnifli a fingle excufe 
for their entering, with fuch intemperance 
and perfeverance of zeal, into the quarrels 
of the emperors and popes, and forging 
chains for themfelves and pofterity. A 
dreadful civil war of two hundred years, 
exifting in the very heart of the country, 
may be charged to the memory of thefe 
ra(h partifans ; and modern hiftory exhibits 

no 
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no names^ which recur to the reader with 
fo many circumftances of difguft and hor- 
ror, as thofe of Guelph arid Ghibelline. Is 
it carrying a fuppofition too far to fuggeft, 
that there might be fomething naturally 
ardent, vindidive, and fanguinary, in the 
Italian character of that day ? It is at leaft 
certain, that in the fourteenth century, 
when the phantom of Imperial power no 
longer encouraged friends or excited ene^ 
mies, fadlion ftill maintained Thier afcend-* 
ancy; ftill equal numbers with equal de-f 
pravity ranged themfelves under her ftand-p 
ard, and rallied at her voice, under the frefh 
names of Vifconti and Torriani, Neri an4 
Bianchi. Nay, even thofe cities which 
efcaped the bitter fruits pf difuijioij and 
difcord, engaged themfelves in unneceflary 
wars with their neighbours j each ftate 
feemed anxious to rife on the immediate 
ruins of its rival ^ and the impartial hifto-. 
rian of the free ftates of Venice, Genoa, 
Lucca, and Pifa, would have to record and 
regret the unjuft, violent, and fanguinary 
fpirit of his fellow-citizens. 

Of 
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Of thefe fcenet many appear unfriendly 
to mental progrefs and intellectual exertion, 
and yet, without the affe£tation of philofo- 
philing on the fubjedt, it is by no means 
difficult to deduce fome confequences fa- 
vourable to the fame caufe. In civil wars 
and tumultuous governments, in revolu- 
tions equally important and unexpefted, 
in daily inftances of the fmiles and frowns 
of fortune, the beft energies of ifie 
mind muft be difplayed, and, might be cre- 
ated. Warriors, ilatefmen, orators, rofe in 
thefe trying neceflities of the times, chil- 
dren of the ftorm, and framed with quali- 
ties to fubfift in it. And when a calm oc- 
curred, what more reafonable than to expefl: 
afucceffion of hiftorians, poets, and even phi-, 
lofophers ? Beiides, in eftimating the ope- 
rations of political revolutions on literature, 
we inuft not forget to confider how far the 
perfons and the property of the learned are 
affected by them. Scholars feem to have 
been as little hurt by thefe variations of 
Italian government as they have been flnce 
by the wars inFlanders, in which univerfities 
flouriflied and the prefles were'open, whe- 
ther 
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ther Bruflels had a Spanifli or an Auftrian 
governor. . 

And, indeed, it muft be confefled, what- 
ever clouds from time to time hung over 
public affairs, a flattering tranquillity was 
vifible in the fcenes of retired life, and the 
gay funfhine of patronage, with little ex- 
ception, cheered the fcholar's toils, Fre- 
deric Barbaroflar,* though reprefented as the 
fcofirge of Italyj and really thcvdeftroyer of 
Milan, feems to have afforded the firfl ex- 
ample of that regard to the profperity of 
letters, which does fo much honour to fo- 
vereigns,- and contributes fo effediually to 
their own imniortality. With a due re-» 
fpe£t to the fciences, poetry obtained his 
particular favour ; as he was king of Aries, 
on which Provence depended, his court 
refounded with the fongs of the Trouba^ 
dours, and he was himfelf by no means an 
indifferent proficient in the gay art. In this 
career he was followed by neither of his 
fons, Henry and Philip ; the life of the 
former was devoted to ambitious projedls 
and flained by fanguinary adions; and 
Philip's long and unfortunate contefl yvith 

Otho, 
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Otho, left him no leifure for literature or 
patronage. 

But Frederic the Second furpaffed his 
grandfather in this the moft meritorious and 
pleafing part of his charadler. He wa$ not 
only a moft generous patron, but, when the 
times are coniidered, an accomplifhed fcho- 
lar. He was born and educated in Italy, 
never left it till he had attained the age of 
manhood, returned to it as foon as he 
could, and clofed his life in it. His at- 
tachment to natural hiftory was evinced by 
a treatife on the nature of birds, and he was 
one of the firft 'and moft fuccefsful culti- 
vators of It-alian poetry. As a linguifi, if 
his panegyrifts may be credited, he muft 
have taken the lead of any fcholar of thofe 
days, fince they afcribe to him a perfect 
acquaintance with five languages, befides 
that in which he certainly excelled — Ger- 
man^ French, Greek, Latin, and Arabic* 
His love of learning was amply fhewn by 
his liberal foundation of the univerfity of- 
Naples and his generous encouragement of 
the fchool of Salernum, by his patronage 
of the civil law as an academical ftudy, 

and 
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and the firft difiufion of the works of Arl- 
ftotle in a Latin drefs. Nor muft we for- 
get that thefe exertions were made in pe- 
riods of public diftradKon, when the per- 
, fecutions of the popes, and continual revolts* 
in Germany and Italy might well have oc- 
cupied his undivided attention. 

His minifter and favourite, Petrus de 
Vincis, was as truly, a Maecenas as his maf^ 
ter was an Auguftus. The fortunes of this 
extraordinary man would make an intereft- 
ing volume, and almoft a romance. His 
letters, in their prefent imperfed ftate, 
might form a ftriking outline of his own 
life, and illuftrate the political and literary 
hiftory of an obfcure period. Even in this 
Iketch he muft not be pafled over without 
a fhort notice. He was an Italian meanly 
born, and. educated at Bologna by the 
charity of his opulent neighbours. Here 
he diftinguifhed himfelf fo efFedually, that 
his fame reached the ears of the emperor ; 
and his learning, eloquence, and addrefs 
foon fecured him a footing at court. Iii 
the courfe of his elevation he obtained the 
dignity of chancellor, and enjoyed the yet 
13 higher 
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higher honour of a bofom friend of his 
mafter. With his. merits as a politician 
we have no concern. As a patron of let- 
ters it is inconteftable, that he paid a par- 
ticular attention to the progrefs of learning 
in Italy, and devoted to it his authority, 
riches, and power. As an author, befides 
the volume of letters yet extant, he ap- 
pears to have employed his pen in a moral 
tra£t on confolation, in drawing up a code 
of laws for the government of Sicily, and 
in defending the Imperial power againft 
the papal ufurpations. As a civilian he 
was furpaffed by none of his cotemporaries, 
as an orator he far excelled them, and as a 
poet he divides the laurel with his mafter. 
The book de tribus impoftoribus^ whofe ex- 
iftence is reafonably queftioned, has been 
afcribed by fome to the emperor, and by 
others to the minifter. But there is little 
appearance, if either had been concerned, 
that it would have efcaped the notice and 
reprobation of fjich vigilant enemies as 
Gregory the Ninth, and Innocent the 
Fourth ; and that every writer of the 
period Ihould have been totally filent on 

the fubjedt.. 

Petrus 
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Petrus de Vineis finiflied his fplendid 
career by a reverfe of fortune equally ter- 
rible and ,unexpet3:ed, Defpifed, difgraced, 
deprived of his eyes, and thrown into a 
dungeon, in the phrenzy of defpair he de- 
ftroyed himfelf. The caufe of this criminal 
rafhnefs it is impoffible to affign, but not 
difficult to guefs. The accounts of his co- 
temporaries vary; but one of the lateft 
of the Italian hiftorians*, after an accurate 
eftimate of probabilities, determines that he 
had been tampered with by Innocent the ' 
Fourth, and had deferted the interells of 
hi^ mafter. It is certain, that in the council 
of Lyons holden fpr the purpofe of excom- 
muiiicating the emperor, ancj to which 
Thaddeus de Seffa and himfelf. had been 
deputed to fupport his interefts, while the 
former fpoke with a boldnefs- and elo- 
quence which echoed through Europe, 
Petrus maintained a refolute filence. This 
will juftify an unfavourable conftrudtion. 
It is not probable he ihould have pro-- 
ceeded to the dangerous lengths fuppofed 
by Matthew Paris, of poiforiing his bene- 
fador ; nor is it likely, if he had been to- 
tally guiltlefs, his enemies would have 

* Giannon^. 

been 



been able not only to difplace him from 
the poft of power and confidence, but to 
crulh him with fuch an ignominious fall. 

Conrad atld Mainfroy, the fons of Fre- 
deric, inherited their father's love for learn- 
ing. ^ The former reformed and augmented 
the fchool at Salernum, the latter dif- 
tinguifhed the univerfity of Naples with his 
particular attention. Befides Mainfroy was 
^ tolerable phildfopher, a goocl Italian poet, 
and had pufhed his inquiries into moft fub- 
je£ts of literature and.fcienqe. When the 
Neapolitan fceptre pafled into the hands of 
France, patronage was transferred with it, 
and Charles of Anjou, and his fon Charles 
the Second, ranked beneath none of their 
predeceflbrs in their zeal to promote the 
interefts of learning. 

Perhaps, confidering their number, and 
eftimating their opportunities, no fet of men 
have, on the whole, been worfe patrons to 
letters than the popes. During the twelfth 
century, Alexander the Third feems alone 
diflinguiflied by his exertions in the caufe 
of learning. He procured a law in a 
general coui|)^cil for the refloration of the 
. ^ old 
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old Tchools in mpnafteries and cathedrdsr 
and the eredion of new oae$ ;. and thougk^ 
thefe iaftkudons were fuperfcded in the 
next century by univerfities, they bear an 
honourable teftimbny to his zeal for learn- 
ing. His fucceflbrs down to Imiocent the 
Third were engrofl^d by the more bufy 
or fplendid fcenes of temporal grandeur^ 
and were neither fcholars themfelves, nor 
encouraged fcholars. Innocent, fo famed 
for his ambitious and daring politics, had 
found time to cultivate his talents, and 
afpired to the fcholar's praife^ E(e was the 
oracle of the civil and canon law, and diP- 
tinguifhed l^mfelf as a learned and eqai^ 
table judge. Thrice in the vifcek he opened 
a court for the decifipn of proceffes, fecular 
as well as eccjefiafticat, weighed the op- 
pofing reafons of the parties with camdour 
iand judgment, and exhibited in his de- 
cifions fuch exa£titude and juftice, that the 
moft celebrated cafes throughout Europe; 
were referred to his tribunal. His defire 
of extending the benefits of fcieftce are ob- 
vious from the regulations hfe recommended 
fo the Council of LateriM3, and by which an 

indolent 



inddeht or a diffipated cterg^ might ht 
rfirured toidleir profeflional ftudie3 or <hren 
to fi:ientific f^rfuits. .He was prodigal iff 
iiU fkiK)ur$ to the uniTerfit)r of Boloma, 
and Paris boafta no older ftatiites than thofc 
he furnifhed Thefe are axniaUe ttaita iat 
the pbntiir'a cliafa&er; and the jufticc^ 
whith he IdTed^ demands, that^ while his 
failings ate remtienbered^ his joerits ihoold 
be. retorded, 

•Honorhra the t'hird very abJy fedodded 
thefe ufefiil defigns, not onl^ with refpeS 
to the univerfiiy of Parib, btrf With a view 
to the gfenreral melioration df the ftudies of 
the age, and by enforcing the attendancof 
of the younger canons of each cathedfal at 
t&eii: nearreftr ttHiverfities, laid the fbubd-^ 
ati6(n*of that union which yet fubfxfls be^^ 
twean thedeiricalAid academical chandef; 
Tbeir ftic^effors were idftru^d and anU 
mated by fucH iexamples. Gregory the 
Ninth; .paid a particular attention to the 
Cat»Dn Law, and addrefled his labours to 
t£e uniterfity of Bologna, t^ans ihared 
his kindnefs too at a pdriod when it wis 
parUculairly wanted, when dosbeftic troubles 
ti^2 and 
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and difputes had difperfed its metnbefs 
and endangered its exigence. Innocent the 
Fourth was a ftill more zealous patron of 
this celebrated univerfity; and it is pleafing 
to obferve, that if France was thus in- 
debted to Italian munificence, Italy ex- 
perienced a reciprocation of the kiiid office 
of patronage in. Urban the Third, by birth 
k Frenchman. The difcovery of a manu- 
fcript in the Ambrofian library • has fet his 
charader in an interefting point of view. 
Campanus de Novara, in his dedicatioil of 
a book on the fphere to this pbntiflf, int 
forms us, that he drew philofophy from: .the 
mod humble condition, and diftinguiihed 
it by his favours and liberalities ; that .hb 
table was crowded by philofophcrs, whofe 
difputes he reconciled or dmded; and. that 
this work was a tribute of.griMJtude for the 
favours he had received. Another well- 
authenticated inft^ce: of his attention .to 
the advancement of philofophy occuis in 
his fingUng out Thomas Aquinas^ the moft 
celebrated genius of his age, for thctaik 
of commenting Ariftotlc. This was aa 
Hercuieaa taik.; but no one was fo able to; 

elucidate 
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^cidate the^ peripatetic philofophy, anti 
with the advantage of ah uneorrtipted text; 
tht commentator, even in this enlightened 
pjedod, might. have found a. place in a 
modersi UbrarT;: His labours iiaw quietly 
If^ofe :amid tie ;duft of the.conVientu^' 
flielvcs.*:- ^^"-'^ ^.i ^:- - . ;: r, /;:,•:'": - -y 
-FatfOnijige wa^^tlle knoWn^or^ predifed 
on tliisr fiie^ or-tlie^Alp6, aiid ks' fH-aife will 
reach- only a few fdv^reigns. -iHfe' J^roris 
had pth«r means of difpofing^tof their re- 
vfinocsy in the ibpportof an arme^^retinue, 
the indulgence of riotous conviviiKty, atfd 
the i mimicry of royal fplfendour.:- Spain, 
during the whole of the twelfth nafttt^reit 
pan of the thirteShth cent Ufyi "wis divided 
into a variety of prinjipallti^Sf Wt^h^' wh€ii 
they flid'ndt'oppofe the commofe enemy 
^ IV^or, were \6ngaged with each'^ other 
In viE*iinuter, but. mdre deftolating wars. Fer»* 
dinand the Third, who has foBUd^iplacfe 
amongflrthe Taints of the Ronilfh iClalendar, 
was, thefirft of their' kings wbo-ftiay be 
conffdered as. having gained a coiSi)$lgte a& 
ccndahcy^ by conqu^ft 'br expulfion^ over 
Ihe Moorifh'anns^'^nd.he teftified his at« 
^^--^'.i 0^3 tentioA 
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UfOutiQA tfi'I^irmng by. jdie^foiuidatlofi of 
tlste celebrated univeiitty 'o£ Salaiiiati<»; 
which Was fiill more liberattyi patroailie4 
by his fiHi, and iuccefibc Alphbnfo. . Th^ 
^dxtiqoi^ tide of afiionomer defij^i^es 
Ha particulac merits, aiid odte iabie$ wh^ 
were drawn up under his diredion'-ft^ 
^e^F h\» ivipv^ Qn4 4c» J^qiw^f. to his: iner 
IPQry* ' ^&.9Ug}H pcodtipt a lufthipr dauD 
fQ diiStiogju^lheii notice* foe hf^n^ ea^ 
^eiiYQttre^ to ditor the difficultiesT^ juri£^ 
pmdioocd, •n4 ^geft a qpdt 4d£ his^. eonar 
iry^s k«!«.£(}v the pnbH^iiie, 

Ctf the- fonr«r«igPSi flf France^ ieirflflfal:.« 
W^Or/) a«i|! p^ticj^nf^ag^ e£»titldd tot'dii^ 
|i98?P&^ .attention ; hn% now ft»nd fw>« 

1^]^ 4A. a fsh90lt, axi4 usi4inr Plyilijli 
Ayg^ftss as; * uiuvjerfjiyi, Iwid soqoiifid 
^e4t pftli^rky J bttS.itf oMig«t|oos.tj»!fcftyi|l 

yriH^ ih& A|ld( nob^k. Itf -this Trisuftfidoiiif 
hoai^. «t «jGMir« wUh. : pleafttr^, bittepaod 
^kh «i)pc»uagc«»cdJE. iSti" liPuM feeaia no^ 
H^ hay»v btea witfadnti ibme fen^^fe^ rta 
f 1^ c^lieL pf lett^ ' H$ £oun(fitdiih6 Sony 



boon^ tnA \i^ behind hiMr, if it Clia^be^ 
i^ called, a library ^ but it adttiitted only, 
2A might be; elJtpeded ftorth' hit turn df* 
ifi}nd^ a feW t'olumes'o4 theotog^cat fiib^. 

Thefe wtfre feebte edT^y^ In patronagey 
and 6oafidetSibly furpalied by their cotem^ 
porarlifr ih Ew^and. William the Gon- 
^eror at^^hie fucc^fibrs were unquef- 
tkoiably 'meA of confiderable abitities; ixia> 
jbti, Henry the Firft, wa& diftinguiihied Jfiic 
his liarhing; aad the fecood Pieary feems 
to have had equal piJeteoiioos. Rithsffd 
the Eirfcmiii^edpoetoyTOitlr arms; Hetiry 
the Tbii^d. gave the pofatkd'art an eftablift^ 
ment. in !hbr court y and our laureate looks 
to this :era for his falafy and his iack.^ 
Mi^erlHenry, the verfifier, was the humble 
precurfbr of the Ghaucers abd Brydensj the 
&o wes. amd Wartons. Leahiing add icience 
fena not to have experienced, nor could 
^hey in the nature of! t3:utfg$ exped much 
fuHic patrpnage; but the minftrelti wore 
nore fbrtuiiate, bad bocbine a neceflary ap^ 
pendage^ in the cafties of the great,, and 
fov^d ami^e encouragement and emptoy-t 
0^4 went 
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radit in the^monafteries. : ^vh^pB ^ tofyr-e- 
extJernded ;pafl!(toagei* hOwev^r ufefjil^ in other ; 
re^efis, might, jAftiatitha^bp^iod, /have 
beea attended:. w A. no (effci>ti*lr;fery ice to 
the Englifh language. French was fpokes 
^t court, was familiar to. th6 fcholars of the 
age^apd ufed by them in compofition ^ exfci: 
cQHtggqm^nt.niight hay^ giv-en rife to more 
frfcqujfint produdmsju that jfoqgi*? ; but a) 
traftflation afsJthc^^.faflrioiiahk perfbrm^t 
anceftdnto. our lisemacular idiQm,x a fecond-iv 
haad'iand cirdritcois benefit^ .-vtoiildhave 
Ueen the only rprc^R^Dle adyaiatdg^i ^ 
Mabiifh. y . The eftabiifliirient of* Univerfiticsi fo g«- 
univcrfi- neral in the' thirtoeiarir centilry, tedded very' 
eflentially to. the jdiffufion :;o£.:learfling.i 
Some were founded very eaflyf :and Paris' 
cileries its pretenfioris aa bighr'as-Charle-^ 
magnc. Its risal dairas are Ailed from the 
reign >bf Philip Augiiftus, whj6tt Itrfirft cm^ 
braced the circle oftfoiences, vjtfc its: name 
iifipofts, eft^blilhed it& clafles or^facultiesV 
cjtoated a chaiicdl6r^profe{l0rg,at?d gra- 
duates ; and afFordednthe firA.^ifketch of a 
iramicipal fyftehij di%faced by the fooleries 
ef vthemcchanical myfteries. However, not.* 
. . with- 



tits. 
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mrkhftaHding the zeal and labour of tlie Pa« 
rlfiaa ^i^tiquaries, to Bologna feems due the 
honoured title of Mother of the European 
X!rnlverfmc6/ II was within her/waUs^ 
duxmg'.^the tumult and defolation of the 
eleventh . century/ that Xpaming firfl; at- 
ti^n^ipm taraife herhea^ ; and fcfaolars and' 
foklieiB Tsifereroften- mingled in the fame 
ftreetyT^^whidh rsefoiinded alternately with 
the ihm]it& of warriors aiid the voci&fadon 
of difputants; In the twelfth centuiT'/the 
almoft Incredible number often thoiifand 
ftudents was afTembled there, and each 
country of Euro jpe had its regeiits.and pro* 
feflbirs t(^ prevent a fecond conffifion of 
tongues* In this modem Babel. TheiCivii 
and Canon Laws were the favourite,. ^Imod; 
thej^liiilve Audies. Paris addrefied h<tr« 
lelfmoi?e particularly, and almoft with 
equal ftitcefs to theolo^. Sjileroum was 
equally, unrivalled in niedical purfuits,!.and: 
as eai4y hackiM the fifftiycar of thetwelfth^ 
tentury vdedttated to Robert the foil rof 
William^ dse^. Conqueror/ a fample tn-Le^ 
onine Ver&s, yet extant, of its &ill in the 
healing .istJi .<Sut it flburiOied only under 

the 
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the hiimble name d tchcolky zad &it dP 
pldma, which, in plrx)cefs of time, coi^i-^ 
tntcAitanmterlkyy^fbahi to hai^e beaa^the 
f}gfi&al foir tAe ekpiratian of Us leaxhit^ ad(i 
the esstindion 'o£ its attuhority. '^O^ifbord 
begad fib w^ to acqilirti ddlebrity, andfjntrbi^ 
hofts oCkt fbidentsi, ifin no otheri i^pSk^ 
fu dutiMpped if 9 younger rwaL iAmy- 
univerfitLes: were ibiinded ki &i$^ ceotmy^ 
both, iakflity and Fsafiee, hot neednot be 
p^xtiprdatizedy Bnce they appear tc-bavii* 
beest :aliibrvilely:caflriis the &me nanAd wick 
Bologdar: and PUri^ im their ^£arnisdi£bi«i-^ 
phDe/ and ftii4ie& £at ic was* thxiS: oa^- 
ev^ry^^de the ftude^t received /oticitacioii* 
an^d eiwauragetiiebt^t^ become ^wife and 
Itd^i^ • '-• ■• • ' '^-'''^ • - • • 

-^fot but thefe inftitudone wan iii toany 
re^efts extremdty defedive; It 9trouid bd 
fihford to blaine. tliem for nbt\ii8acbKn2;' 
](faoK^tHan thdy did; finae UmT«d^$ a|t 
Veil' can: only be'the repofitorkip ^ the 
fearnift^ o£>an age4^ but they dei^ve:iiepreif 
h«iion for deGs&ivtt'i»iddes^^f tittibmdionr^ 
for 'a^grcfetiegled of di^pU^e^^^ft^a^cfnl^^ 
pi^Ug^ if^^iffer^ite^ 't&' the mDr^ ehair^en 

'•^^ ' Afoolifh 
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A (oo&fh competition for pupils amongft 
the profeflToM neGeflarily ctoded in a lo& 
of tHe reverence they might ha?re claimed, 
and deftroyed the benefits of iubordinadon. 
The moft fcandalous feenes occurred; and a 
connivance at their expences, and an induU 
gence of their follies, encouraged the youth 
of the thirteenth century to the groffefl aod 
latoft frequent exceffes* The difeafe al 
feft brought a remedy with it ; and it va^ 
f6tind that a certain falary from the public, 
or an endowed revenue, co\ild alone fecure 
the independence of the tutor and. the ad- 
vantage of the pupiL Another 0riklng 
defe£t might be traced in the aflbciAtion and 
eonfederacy of the natives of the re^eftive 
eountries ; as it fortified their natiooal pride, 
fermented their national antipathies, encou- 
teged a loofe i^irlt of turbulence and riot, 
^d proved w gr^t and increaiing impedi- 
ment to all intelledual progrefs and literary 
iinprovemeqt. I fhould find it an eafy 
matter to enteige the catalogue of acade* 
mical defedls then fubfiiiing, and which 
the good ienfe of the preibnt age has not 
tfotirdy rrfprmcdj but they by no means 

counter- 
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cpi?nterbalfixi<?fi , tl^e javojRfti .benefits c£ thefe 
wftitutipns, , T^ljeofogy^Jay, and medicine 
were, upQj\^ thj?. w^iole,,.abJ)? prof efled. and 
diligently .t^Wgl^U .:ai;t4.t^e..pjibUc, in the 
refi^lt, were put in-poii^Qiv of an ufefial^ 
and, fr9m jits nature,, a^ jncjreafmg ftpcl^^pf 
learning aiid fcience» . . . i . > . . ........ 

Tr«vei« of , X^ tWs era . we xnay xefcr another nwft 
yfefnl a^xiliatji^to Iqarninjg, in the .traveje^of 
fchoTar^'and ,t^^ cpnjfequeqt^piqibli^ 
an^promulgab^ The Crufed^.s Had Rpea- 
e3 a connexipn. witf^ the Eaft, which laftecl 
after their difcontinuanc? : .9.nd the votaries^ 
of learning apd^9pmmerceXi||)pJied the place 
yf thofe mai?tial WgQts wKa had carried ter^ 
for and dev^ftetipu with theija. But it w^ 
Marco Ppjp^ jh^.YeifStian,, i;\^h9, firft fe; t^^ 
. enterprifipg- JQ|)pJl^r a A^uly, attrad^ive.^tii 
^nple^ by ^the \ .extent . and variety of hia 
jpurnies,. try the; furprifmg.^ ^eftacles \h^ 
fa w, the important tranfadtions he record*?^ 
ed, and, more than all, by thf -^ riches ^aiwJL 
fame he acquired. In poiptof time b^ h«8 
predeceflbjr^, apfi. h?, appeals to haye Jtiee» 
formed un4^ .tl;iq,,eye. qf hjs. father -aad. 
uncle, themfeiAces .'diftinguiihed travellers j^ 
^' ' but 
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J>ut the merit bf cotnfnunication' Is original 
and his own, gind the circumftince of His 
wifing his narrative in the Venetian dialefl: 
places him amongft the earlieft cnltivators 
of his native language. His travels have 
produced criticifm and conteffatibn;- Who- 
ever now takes up*hrs book vfill' meet with 
many geographical miftakes, which (kill 
cannot rectify nor conjedlure adjuft; he 
' will find abfurdities to fmile at, and igno- 
rance to pity; to many paffages he will fuC- 
pend his aflent, to fome he will deny all 
credit. But the general veracity of his nar- 
ration {^ands upon folid grounds ; and as the 
age of criticifm had not yet arrived, the fpe- 
cious wonders of his travels were eagerly 
heard and rapidly difFufed ; his fame foon 
extended beyond Italy, a Latin tranflation, 
about the clofe of the century, fpread the 
work over Europe, and he may be confi- 
dered as having kindled in the breads of 
fcholars the zeal of imitation and the fpirit 
of rivalry. Our Mandeville, who followed 
about half a century after, was formed in 
this fchool; and he and his predecefTor 

demand 
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demancl the praifes of pofterity for havia^ 
ihewn Europe the pradfcability of traviels 
ia countries diftant and known only hy 
name; for having opened^ to the agenta i6f 
commerce and the miflionaries of reli^on» 
the hitherto inacceffible regions of the £aft» 
and firown the traveller's path over with 
flowers.' 
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chap: il 

A Ttem t^ the State %f the Sciences^ Arts^ and 
^^ hiterature ^f the Twelfth ahd Thirteenth 

CfntUries^ 

. QtJctt were the advantages which fmiled 
^ en the caufe of learning j it remains to 
fee ht)W they were improved^ and to e3t- 
hibit, as fuccindly and accurately as we can, 
an idea of its fed ftate during the twelfth' 
and thirteenth centuries. 

The great jind leading ftudy of the age 
Was theology, and in the fpirit of that di-* 
vifion, which the theologians affefted^ it 
offers itfelf to our notice under a few dif- 
tindt heads. — i. Firfl: in the lift we may 
place the profeflbrs of fcholaftic divinity, 
ip\rh6fe merits and labours will prefently 
demand a more particular notice. — 2. The 
bifhops. and fuperior clergy, who moft re- 
fembled, to a hafty view, the primitive fa- 
thers and teachers^ in fuch eflential points 
9 ^s 
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as the fuperintendance of the church, the 
refutation of herefies, and the duties of 
occafional inftrudtion, whether by paftoral 
charges or by pulpit eloquence. That this 
important office was difcharged either with 
the zeal > of the apoftles or the learning of 
the fathers no one will aflcrt, and it would 
.be eafier to exhibit proofs of zeal than of 
abilities and erudition.-— 3. The paropl^ial 
clergy, on whom more particularly devolved 
the explication of fcripture or pofitive theo- 
logy, the inftru£tioa of. the ignorant, the 
reformation of tinners^ and the confirma- 
tion of penitents. Of thefe objefl:?, it muft 
be admitted, they fell very fhort. In mat- 
ters of faith and dodrine they feemed more 
tenacious of a uniform than a rational be- 
lief; a devoted attachment to ceremonial 
and ritual obfervances they implicitly rtf- 
ceived as a legacy of the tenth century ; 
and in their reception of the falfe decretals, 
and their acquiefcence in the papal ufurp- 
afcions, furpafled their credulous or fuper* 
ftitious predeceflbrs. Still, to the honour 
of this period and this very body of men, 
we xnay obfei*ve that the clear and un- 
equivocal 
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equivocal fymptonis of a religious reform- 
ation might now be traced. They difcover 
themfelves in a variety of circumftances too 
minute for detail, but.they force themfelves , 
on the moft fluggifh apprehenfion in that 
unexampled difplay of fpint) fenfe, and 
truths in France and in England, which^ 
were dreaded and perfecuted under the 
name of herefy, againfl: which inquifitions 
were inftitqted, anathemas levelled, and 
crufades preached and fough( in vain. — 
4. The cafuifts now began to occupy, ^ 
their own diftin<9: territory, the moral por- 
tion of fcripture, and may be confldered as 
half brothers, at lead, of the fcholaftic theo-^ 
logians, fighting too, like them, under the 
banner of Ariftotle. Their hands prefumed 
to unroll the in^ xhauf^ible volume of cafes 
of confcience, and they foon gained a con- 
fiderable afcendancy over the weaknefs, 
the remorfe, or the fuperftition of their 
hearers. They were no contributors to the 
dock of learning, and but penurious ones, 
I fear, to the morality of their times. The 
<;pinpletion of thefe cafuiflical ftudies, whicl^ 
R tfre 
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here it is fufficient. to: glance atj was- rc^ 
ferved for a later age and jcfuiticaj fagacity« 
The Arabians introduced Ariftotle to thcf 
notice of Europe, and' Lanifranc, Abelard, 
and Pet^rus Lombardui, founded^ the fchd- 
lacftic theology on the ftudy of the philo- 
fopTicn After its iiitrodu£kion it was pro-? 
bably at fJrft gratuitoufly purfued', not only 
from* the recommendation of novelty, but 
as it furniflied inextiiuftible food for tli|( 
rude cravings of th^ intelledual appetitfe.^ 
Befides, it carried V(Hkh it this pectiliar ad-? 
vantage, that it was an independent and 
cxclufive ftudy, wanted little previous in** 
formation, and might be purfued without 
the ufe of books, which could be procured 
only at an extraordinary expence. This 
latter circuml^nce will ferve, in a great 
meafuire, to account for its general adap- 
tion in contradi^ion to the experience of 
other nations, and almoft in defiance, as it 
ihould feem, of fcafon itfelf. The progrefs 
of Greek and Roman learning exhibitsr the 
mind amufed at firft with poetical exer^ 
iipfts, nleafed in fiicceffipn with hiflrory and' 

eloquence* 
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dioq^eocft, at>d fubfi4ing, at IfJI^ in the 
graver^ Ubours of philofophy* H<re the 
order w<ls completely inverted, and the 
f^udent^ who could, hardly readj and had 
x\pt prefqmed' to thiok^ wa« iolrQ^uced at 
the firft ftep into t^^e I^yccum itfthf^ Er^n 
the Arabians^ who are fuppofed to hav^ led 
the way, did not, in this refpedl, lend the 
fandion of their example, iince they had 
inconteftably cultivated poetry and hiftory, 
before they commented Ariftotle and ftudied 
philofophy* 

The proficients in this new ftudy beca^me, 
in due- time, willing to repay themfelves 
for their trouble. Senfibl§ that fomething 
more was neceflary to ftimulate the mafs of 
(hidents than the profpcd of amufement 
or information^ they proclaimed their chief 
the prop and fupport of the Chriftian 
caufe; and the gradua) adoption of this 
idea finally interwove the peripatetic philo- 
fophy with the religious fyftem of Europe. 
Henceforward fubfiftcd for every mind a 
permanent incentive ; and piety, ambition, 
intereft, alike found in it occupation and 
reward^ Nor was Ariftotle a parfimonious 
j^ 2 bene- 
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bi^nefador to his friends ; and a long train of 
abbots, bifhops, and perhaps of faints, niight 
be cited to thank him for the enjoyment of 
wealth and honour. With fuch attraftions 
who can wonder at the fpread and fuccefs 
of the Ariftotelian philofophy ? 

It foon bqafted fome eminent names. In 
its firft ftage, which lafted about two hun- 
dred yeirs, which begins with Anfelm and 
clofes with Albert the Great, might be men- 
tioned many men of firft-rate abilities, and 
deftined to take the lead in any depart- 
ment of intelledual exertion. The thir- 
teenth century was, however, the aera of 
its moft fplendid fuccefs ; and Thomas 
Aquinas and Duns Scotus, the' angelical 
and the fubtle doctors, are the brighteft 
ftars in the fcholaftic conftellation. In- 
credible numbers engaged in thisfafhionable 
ftudy, and the fchool derived an inexhauft-^ 
ible fupply from the minor orders, the 
preaching friars, who now began to fwarra 
over Europe. Created exprefsly to ftand in 
the gap againft the rifing fedts which at- 
tacked the doctrines of the church, and the 
prctenfions of its guide, they were obliged 

to 
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to come armed into the field, and no better 
weapons could be found than thofe fabri- 
cated in the Ariftotelian arfenal. Bnt had 
they been difpofed to indolence, where was 
their refource ? Their exprefs formation, 
in a particular manner, fummoned them to 
their ftudies; their feclufion debarred them 
From commerce and connexion with the 
adive world j ' their poverty foreclofed their 
views of opulent endowments, and even 
withheld the acquifition of books for the 
puifuit of other ftudies. In the profound 
meditation of fcholaftic fubtleties they flat- 
tered themfelves at leaft with hope of an- . 
fwering the end of their foundation, and 
th^y found in it at once occupation and ap- 
plaufcf. The fchools foon refounded with 
their difputes, and their ponderous labours 
loaded the flielves of the rixonaftic libraries. 
But whatever the encouragement, one 
cahilDt; at a diftant period, avoid expreffing 
furprife that this ufelefs ftudy Ibould have 
attra€tbd fuch powerful minds, . have di- 
vided liniverfities, interefted courts, and 
been, celebrated in every corner ^f Europe. 
Whether w« confidcr the ^^i!f or the 
R3 matter^ 
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fnaittf^ there ieems evefy thing offenfiVeactfd 
repulfrve. The ancierit philofophers, it is 
wellknown, withdut afpiiring to eloquence, 
aimed at a natural and unafFeded ftyle, as 
beft calculated for argument and convic- 
tion; and Ariftotle bimfelf, havrever dif* 
'Cgured by commentators and tranflators^ 
'was efteemed one of the pureft and politeil 

' tenters' of his time. In the language of the 
fchoolmcn, this merit ds etitirelyilpft ; a»d 
the .dreaty/attd serei^nding wlWixef?; of *n 
Arabian defert, without 9 ftream, a ty^, pr 
a flower, to cheer the tfavellef, is:a'faiat 
and inadexjuate repnefeWation of its^defolate 
barrenricis. , r : 

Their matter i^ a^ little tf ttraftive. . The 
fubje'(3:«i they irhofe being g^neraliy the 
fpeelillattve/piarts of- divinity, were feaft-ca^ 
pablei>f beiiig elucidated ; dad their; dfefini- 
tion9;.dmfton«fftat€iarfnt^^.f)To^^^^ and in- 
du<3:iops^ having no foundation- immature 

.or j-e{adEboL,.:had bo teiideacy to enborg^^the 

-bouiKfariet trf.hu itianJknowledgc. u^Qwrjarts 
cfdifyntation aBe:to*thc^mmd'what'.eker- 
ciie is^tathe tedy;:xheyii!iay/ciDifirm vl* 

a'gimraand Inottaferdaaiyity j -buc^it: is by 
: .^ . ftudy, 
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ftudy, meditation, and experience alone 
that the' fund of learning can be refreChed 
and enlarged. Thofe who have taken the 
pains to turn over their ponderous volumes 
•have been amazed at their paucity of ideas^ 
at the formation of fuch immenfe bodies^ 
^ "Without foul or animation. The fkill, the 
labour, and the prodttfliions of the .fpidef , 
have 'b^ien brought- forwatSd to explain and 
illuftrate the texture atnd inanity of theit 
literary labours. .A itiore ingenious com«^ 
•parifbn has affimilated^iiem to thofe Indians 
i whp, by the fkilful difpofition of a fe^ fea- 

thers, their onlyftock, form a thoufanfl 
I .varieties of figure fltnd a perpetual change 

[; of pidlur^. Not but theit merits, even- in 

\ -this refpeft, have befen: praifed far beyond 

j ^ny reafQnable claim. Facility and difpatch 

lu^e^the common reward of perfevering fcho- 
iars^; and a mechanical ringing of changes 
on one idea, the trite and endlefs.repeti- 
^ons of their modes of difputation, were 
-Ettlcitricfcs of their trade wkhiathe grafp 
.of the moft ordinary ftudent. If we fup- 
pofea man letting down at a time when 
^books were fcarce^ feigning what an ad- 

R4 verfary 



vcrfary might poffibly objed to any parti^ 
cular paflage or do£trine, and then anfwer- 
ing thofe objections, we find him in pof- 
feflion of an infallible method to fill folios, 
and engrofs the whole of a patriarchal life. 
The forcible ftatement of a poffible objec- 
tion, and a fatisfadory anfwer to it, might 
difplay an acute and vigorous underftand- 
ing. In this intelledual fencing fchobl^ 
fkill and ftrength would be difcovered and 
applauded ; from fighting with fhadows the 
combatant might rife to contend with fub* 
dances, and diflinguifh himfelf in the cam- 
paigns of a polemic wan 
- As after the inftitution of univerfities> 
theological degrees were conferred inde- 
pendently of the paftoral charge, and the 
xnaftecs and dodors were lavifhly paid for 
excellence in this favourite, purfuit, they 
foon devoted their whole time, as their 
particular qualifications led them to the 
fchools, where they might difpute, or to 
retirement, where they might • uninter- 
ruptedly compofe. In the former were 
produced thofe noify difputes, which 
died with the occafion, and in the latter 

thofe 
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thofe immcnfe compilations^ of which the 
name only is remembered. Hence the 
ponderous labours of Albertus Magnus, 
and the fum of Thomas Aquinas. A 
flock of commentators followed; no lefs 
than two^ hundred and fifty expofitisns 
were written on the fentences of Petrus 
Xombardus^ and nothing met the ftu* 
dent's eye but a dreary wafte of meta- 
phyfical and fcholaftic difficulties. Of the 
Other claffes of theologians, whom we 
flightly reviewed, none attained to equal 
eminence with the fchoolmen, nor come 
down to pofterity diftinguilhed by acute- 
nefs of parts, extent of learning, or per- 
tinacity of labour. 

Next to the theologians, the civilians civilians. 
formed the mdft numerous body, and 
theirs was undoubtedly the moft profit- 
able and lucrative ftudy. Its knowledge 
fecured to men of retired habits the com- 
forts of a profeflbrial chair; to ambitious 
minds it opened the courts and cabinets of 
princes; and where mpnpy formed the pre- 
dominant objed, dropped down in golden 
ihowers before the mailers of forenfic elo- 
quence. 



qti^nce. Soon a[fter Irnerui and his fuc-» 
ceflbrs had fet the example, it was taught ia 
«11 the univerfities of Europe; but with moft 
^ftinguifhed fuccefs at Bclognai, where a 
;leries of learned profeflbfs maintained ^hc 
poil of honour with increafing reputation. 
Their names, if we except Accurfius the 
threat, and his fon Francis, are iiow little 
Remembered. The latter 'having refided 
•eight years in the court of our Edward the 
Firflr, and having probably feafoncd his mind 
with thofe true principles of equity which 
tiiftingurfhed his la^v-s, may yet excite a 
momentary attention in anEnglifh reader* 
iJVithin the thirteenth century no left than 
a hundred profefTors read Icflftures at Bo- 
logna ; which, allowing to each of thefe 
•literary monarchs a reign of eight years, 
"Will exhibit the ccrtemporary labours and 
livaHhip of twelve*— ^Somefervkres they 
ilill continued to render to' the general caiife 
't)f learning j but their advancement in per- 
'fpicuity of* method and propriety of ftyle 
"kept no pace with their increahng numbers 
aiid encouragements 'When we look at tHe 
9 famples 
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Samples of wit and humour, yet preferved, 
of Odofred, in which he was admitted to 
isxixl his cotemporaries, we muft fmile at 
4x18 rufticity,* /Ojad almoft pity his barbarity* 
Ja teaching, it was ftill the mode to ex- 
^ain one .decree by another, and the glofTes 
were fuppiied principally from the text* 
-The civilians were little acquainted with 
-hiiilory, carelefs of the other branches of 
iciibwledgts, and their Latin was not yet 
^cb as^ ought to have flowed from the pens 
of men, who were familiar with the 4an- 
^age of the digeft.' 

•^ What has 'been faid of* the ityle and canonito 
method of the diviliaris will apply generally 
to ^the canohifts;' though the popes, du- 
■ fidg th;e t^vo. centuries under confideration, 
•fparfefd nd pains -or expence to complete the 
ifcienfce and promote its diffusion. - Several 
^were eiriinent fbrits fehdi^ledge, and Inno- 
cent the Fbiitth* had himfelf been a pro- 
^eflbr at Bologna, commented the decretals 
ifif Gtegoi-y'tht'Ninth^ and entered the lifts 
•of eOtttrovieVlry wi!h -Petrns' de Yineis.-i- 
^^Here,^ were patronage, tkill, and affiduity 
tJnited, but thie diKgence and progrefs of 

the 
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the ftudent were not proportionably con- 
fpicuouB. 
Matbena* It cannot be faid that mathematical 
ftudies were profecuted with vigour or fuc- 
cefs, though warmly patronifed by Urban 
the Fourth, The fluggifh pupils of the Ara- 
bian fchools walked contentedly within the 
circle of their mafters difcoveries. Geo- 
metry, however, was not unknown or un- 
cultivated, nor can Italy be charged with a 
total ignorance or neglect of algebra* Cam- 
panus de Novara is faid to have been a 
tranflator of Euclid from an Arabic copy ; 
but was probably a commentator or expo- 
fitor ; and he had already, written on. the 
fphere. Wit!) thefe ajds aitroj:>pmy might 
haye been adyanpcdj but j.udiciat aftro- 
logy oppofed an effe£kuaV impediment. 
With all his clainis to the fcholar's notice, 
Frederic the Second muft be coiiiidered ^ 
having given falhion and importance to this 
fafcinating ftudy. It was derived from the 
fame fource, the Arabian, as the fciences in 
general, but the Italians added fome high- 
feafoned improvements; and if the kindred 
follies of tranfmuting metals, ^nd immpr- 

talifing 
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Ulifing life, proved left attraSive, we muft 
afcribe it to a deficiency iii chymiftry^ 
their bafis, ai^d not to any want of eager 
and perfevering credulity. The number 
of aftrologers who were admitted to the 
councils of the ftars, and opened the book 
of deftiny to their employers, was certainly 
confiderable ; but greater fwarms might 
have been expedled, at a period when they 
were proteded by magiftrates, entertained 
by princes, and carefled by beauties, when 
univerfities relaxed in their favour, and if 
they withheld a profeflbr's chair, granted 
them penfions, and, exempting them from 
the toil of teaching, conferred its rewards. 

It might be proved that the mechanical Mechanics; 
arts had r^eived a confiderable degree of 
improvement, which will prove a corre- 
spondent pro^efs in the theory of fcience, 
fince no edifice can be raifed without a fuit- 
able groundwork. The age was honoured 
by two moft ufeful and important inven- 
tions, that of fpedacles, and the mariner^s 
compafs. The former has been afcribed 
to our countryman Roger Bacon, but it 
feems probable, that he did not advance 

far 
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fitr bcyiond the antieat^, who- had an idea 
of magnifying writing by. the meaiis of 
. cryftal globes filled with water. Thq 
swa of the difcovery i& generally fixed at 
theclofe of the thirteenth century,, and th^ 
monumental infcription of Salvino d*Ar^ 
mato, difcovered at Florence, and pro-- 
bably authentic^, ascertains hinif^If as th^ 
Inventor, 

The fame period boafts the difcovery of 
the mari tier's compafs; the honour is given 
to Flavio Gilia,. or Gioja» a pilot at Amal-* 
phi, a place already famous for the difclp^ 
fure of the paridedls^ Tlie antients appear 
to have known nothing of the properties 
of the loadftone, nor confequently^ of its 
ufe in navigation. Among the modernsji 
Marco Polo is fuppofed, without found-e 
ation, to have brought the compafs froni . 
China, and the French have contefted, with 
more fpirit than accuracy, the merit of this 
invention. Their claim refts on the circum- 
ftance of the fleur-de-lys, their arms, having 
been from the earlieft time ufed as its or- 
namental jippendage; but they are well- 
known to have beei^ common at A^ialphi 
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215 armorial eptfigns, and were probably in<* 
troduced by the Angevin family on their 
efliabliihment at Naples. The preteafions 
cf England and Holland to the fame honour 
fecm grounded merely on the probability 
that fo material a difcovery would be made 
by nations mod fkillcd in the arts of navi- 
gation and commerce. The learned hi& 
torian of Italian literature, after balancing 
all that has been aflerted or furmifed on the 
fubjedt, determines that the difcovery w^ 
firft notified to Europe in the thirteenth, 
century, moft probably by the Amalphi- 
tans, but that it was really derived from the 
Arabians ; and thus adds another wreath to 
the eftabliffa^d honours of that ingoifious 
people* 

Medicine diu-ing this period received Medicine, 
fome confiderable improvements, and the 
ftudies of anatomy, chymiftry, and botany 
were at laft deemed neceffary to the medi- 
cal proficient* But an unfortunate idea, 
that the ftars influenced not only the deftiny 
of the lick, but the efficacy of prefcription, 
and the confequences of operation, made 
H neccflary to add aftrology to their other 

ftudiest 
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ftudies. A wife regulation of Frederic the 
Second, which enforced the neceffity of au 
examination, and the poffeffion of a privi* 
lege encouraged the purfuit of a fyftcmatic 
ftudy, and extended the fame of the fchool 
of Salernum. It was about this time that 
phyficians were regularly employed by uni- 
verfities anid the religious communities, and 
their number could have been by no means 
inconfiderable, when two hundred are re- 
corded to have pradifed in Milan alone. It 
was about the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury that Bologna appears to have conferred 
the degrees of doflor and mafter in medi- 
cine } honours hitherto confined tq civilians 
and c \i nifts^ and ihis ufeful regulation was 
read • -idopted by the other univerfities of 
Europe. 

The profeffion was in clerical hands, and 
the credit of Salernum itfelf was fuftained 
principally by the neighbouring monks 
of Monte Caflinp. Bifhops, aAd even 
Archbifliops, did * not difdain its praftice ; 
and whatever may be thought of the 
pride of the Italian nobles, proofs are 
npt wanting to (hew^ that they did no| 

defpife 
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defpife the art, nor refufe iti rewards* The 
names of the ^oblell families in Florence, 
the Medici, Pazzi, Salviati, are derived 
from the mechanical fraternities in which 
their anceftors were infcribed. The clergy 
long continued the principal phyficians of 
Europe. Thofe canons, afterwards framed 
to prevent the union of the clerical with 
either the medical or legal profefEon, ap- . 
plied only to the monaftic orders, and this 
fcience continued in the pofleffion. of the 
fecular clergy above three hundred years 
after the date of its firft prohibition. The 
want of a permiflion to keep a (hop for 
vending drugs, and the incerdidion from 
ihedding blood, feem to have givexviifc- to 
the diftin&ion of the phyfician wi$ ^Jrt^ 
fcribes, the apothecary who prepares, and 
the furgeon who executes.— One only could 
be exercifed by the prieft, and it were eafy 
to ftate the reafon why this hold wa^ fur« 
rendered or deferted. 

If we turn our attention to Polite Litera* view or 
ture, we fhall find lefs equivocal proofs pf 
the intellectual advancement of the age. Its 
poetical efforts are not, however, entitled to 

$ any 
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any marked diftinaion. If thofe teaitts" 
of piety are excepted-, which the chttrch 
adopted" ambngft its offices, very few fpe- 
cimenS will, Be founid of the Latin' labours 
ofthemufe; arid the Leonine verfes, theri 
in fitch high repute^ had the difadvantage^ 
of fettering the poet With a double chaih^ 
by fuperadding the necefllty of a rhyme to* 
the, Latin hexameter. The Troubadours 
without contefi carried off the prize of 
poetry ,\ and found admirers and imitators 
in ,eyery country; arid almpft niight they 
have flattered themfelves with having in- 
troduced a univerf^t poetical ' language. iSut 
their empire was flidrt; and in the.thirteenth. 
century the ttalians, wlio had upholdpn the 
ci:edit of the Provencal fchdol,\ turqgd 
themfelves to the cuUivation of theit own 
tffngue. The original Latin, changed arid 
deba-fed'by barbarous infufidns,' was gra-' 
duaity formed and moulded into a new lan- 
guage. Some early exertions were made 
in prbfe^ but the Sicilians are generally 
fupj[)ofed to be the firft who cultivaLted- it 
for the jpurpofes of poetry, or who at leaff 
communicated ihat- vowelly termination by 

"• . which 
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which It; is Mnguiffiied'Ti^bnni Irt'bffgt^^^^ 
Butthefe accounts are bbfclif^;^ arid fKe ho-' 
Hour of fir ft appi'c^ridting the Italian to the 
ipfUrpcffes of poetry feeihs t:o reft witli Fre-*" 
deric the Second, his two natural fons ErizO,' 
or Eftlin^, and Mainfroy, . and his mihiileif 
^etrus d'e Virieis. His fuccefibrs itf this UA-i 
dertaking have been celebratecT by Dante j 
but with the exception of Guy CavalcaiiteV 
his poetical' mafter, though he hinifelf ho- 
dours duinicelli with the title of * leather, U' 
deferred* forgetfulnefs has invadfed' 'their 
works and ^Imoft their nkmes. - <• 

Though. under their hands the cultiyar 
tioii of the' language was fenfibly advanced', 
they feem jiot to have tried their powers' id 
any lohg' arid ferious compofitioris. The 
epic was untrodden groun^, and the theatre, 
if we except fome mean feprefentations ojf 
tSie Chriftian myfteries, ^iri a great meafiire 
ikiknown. When churchmen were the Oriiy 
poets, it is barely poffible that any thing b6l! 
& d'rariiatic theology fhould find itd' way to 
the ftage,, arid the firft effays, in^ every c6uri*» 
try w^te' neceflarily of , this defcription. 
The thirteent^i century may, however*, clainl 
s 2 the 
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the honour of r^pFefenting the undoubted 
outlines of a real dramatic performance, in 
which a dialogue and a plot diftinguifh it 
from fuch pantomimes and fhews as are 
xnentioned in the old chronicle of Milan^ 
where, when the fong of Roland and Oliver 
was over, *^ mimics and buffoons played on 
" inftruments and danced with decency." 
But thefe commencements were rude; and 
while in Greece the dramatic art attained 
in half a century inimitable perfection, in 
modern Europe four hundred years elapfed 
before England or France produced thofe 
claflical performances, which need not 
fhiink from a comparifon with the antient 
fchool. 
itcqucnce. Oratory appears not to have been culti- 
vated with fuccefs. The times might in 
fome refpeds be favourable to its exertions^ 
the genius of government not repugnant^ 
but the Hate of the language was unfriendly* 
in the extreme. I'bat muft attain a con- 
fiderable degree of perfection, before the 
orator can appear to advantage. This was 
the cafe both in Greece and Italy, when 
Demoilhenes and Cicero flourifhed, and 

equally 
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equally To in France and England, when 
Bofluet, Flechier, and D'Agueffeau, and our 
parliamentary fpeakers of the two . laft 
reigns, contefted the prize with the mafters 
of antient eloquence. The rude Italian of 
this period mud have difcouraged or fup- 
prefled the powers and the ambition of 
Demofthenes himfelf. 

On the decline of the Roman empire 
aQ4 learning, the name of grammarian 
was generally applied to fcholars. The 
cuftom continued to the prefent age. 
Grammarians in the univerfities profeffed 
every part of polite literature were deco- 
rated with degrees, and rewarded with pen- 
fions ; but it does not appear that any pro^ 
feflbr of that defcription occupied a regular 
chair at Bologna much before the middle 
of the thirteenth century. The dawn of 
grammatical knowledge, ftridly fpeaking, 
may be referred to this period, fince a 
tafte for other languages, dead or living, 
was already confpicuous in Italy. The 
lexicon of Balbi was- held in high eftima- 
tion, and one of the firft books circulated 
after the difcovery of printing- Nor is it, 
83 ^ 
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as its name imports, a mere vocabulary or 
dictionary; but it cpntains grammatical 
rules, rhetorical inftruftions, and may be 
confidered as an infant clafScal Cyclopedia. 
The greateft grammarian as he was then 
termed, in other words xhe moft general 
fcholarpf the age, wasBrunetto Latini,-the 
mafter of Dante. The praifes of !• Villani 
the hiftorian, who was almoft his cotem- 
porary, will fliew the extent and variety of 
his merits. '* He was fecretary,'* fays 
Villani, ** to our city (FJorence). He was 
*' a great philofopher, and an admirable 
*' rhetorician, as well in the art of fpeaking 
** as in that of compofition. It was he 
" who firft polifhed our citizens, and taught 
^? them to judge with . correftnefs, and to 
*^ fpcak with elegance. He explained the 
** rhetoric of Cicero, ' and publifhed his 
** trcafure, befid^s feveral books on philo- 
<' fophical fubje<Ss, and one upon the vir- 
*^ tues and vices." This treafure, which 
acquired the author a fplendid reputation, 
is a cpjlediion, which is fufficiently multi- 
fjjripus and extenfive; fince it comprifea 
facred, political, and natural hiftory, geo- 
^ * * " ■ ^*^ graphy 
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grapiiy and aftronomy, an abridgment of 
Ariftotle's Ethics; a treatifc on moral 
adion, rules of fpeech, and a fcheme of 
republican government. Such; a miscella- 
neous produtaion implies extent of com* 
prehenfion in its author, and muft have 
demanded adivity of refearch, or diligence 
of collection ; and its favourable receptiow . 
is an honourable atteftation to the awaken*- 
ing curiofity of the age. This work was 
written in French, vrhich Brunetto even, 
then preferred as the more agreeable and 
more general language ; but at the fame 
ume he was an allidiious and fuccefsful cuU 
tivator of his vernacular idiom. ^ 

Hiftory does not appear to advantage "^^o*^y- 
during the period under confideration, either 
with regard to the fubjedt, the method, or 
the execution. There began about . this 
time, and it lafted long, an abfurd afFea- 
ation, borrowed probably from the Ara- 
bians, of attempting univerfal hiftory. Be- 
ginning from the creation of the worldi 
they deduced the thread of their narration 
to the. happy era which witnefled their 
labours* The firft part .of their fubjeft 
s 4 was 
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was barfen, and muft be uniform, fince 
they could borrow their account of the 
cofmogony, the patriarchal age, the de- 
luge, and the monarchical fettlements of 
Afia, from Mofes alone. Of the long in- 
tervening period, as they had but indiffer- 
ent opportunities of confulting the proper 
hiftorians, they could exhibit little better 
than a meagre and unimproved tranfcript, 
without they wandered into the regions 
of fidion. And even with refpeft to their 
own times, as Italy was torn and divided 
by the Guelphs and Ghibellines, fadion 
of courfe Would blinds their fagacity, and 
exaggeration fwell their pages. But as 
they were fimple and ingenuous in their nar- 
rative of domeftic events, truth might with 
certain allowances be difcovered and afcer- 
tained. This plain but luminous criticifm 
has led Muratori and Denina through the 
gloom of the middle ages. 

The firft and moft natural way of writing 
hiftory feems to be by way of chronicle or 
annals, the plain and unadorned record of 
events, exadly as they happened ; the laft 
in progrefRon, and moft pleafing, is a full 

and 
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and expanded narration animated by iearn^ - 
ing, philofophy, and eloquence. Above the 
former, but totally unable to grafp the lat- 
ter, the hiftorianB of this age poflTqfs but 
few attractions, fiefides, as they began 
to adopt the language of their refpeftive 
countries, which were rude and un- 
formed, their ftyle is neceflarily grofs. Afli 
inofFenfive (implicity muft conftitule, witli 
a modern reader, their leading merit. To 
run over their names, and endeavour to 
appretiate their merits, would be neither 
inftrudkive nor entertaining. They w^re^ 
generally fpeaking, without any tlnd^ure of 
criticifm, little acquainted with chronolc^ 
or geography, and grofsly credulous. Spi- 
nello, a Sicilian, has the merit of havii^ 
compofed his hiftory in the vulgar tongue, 
at lead in the Neapolitan dialedt, little re- 
fembling th6 modem Italian ; but fufiicient 
to open the eyes of his cotemporaries to 
that important fad, that it was poflible to 
write hiftory without the ufe of Latin. If 
we compare the Italian with the hiftorians 
of other countries, we (hall not find much 
additional caufe for praife ; our Matthew 
Paris ftauds at leaft upon a par with thofe 

who 
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who like himfelf wrote Latm,- and yiUe* 
liardouin^ the French hifltorian of the Cru-* 
fades^ need, hardly •flirink froxn. a company 
ion witb the early cultivajor-s of the Ita- 
Ikp* la hfd: it is biit at a late period that 
JtaJy <jan pride h^rfelf. in her hiftorian?.; 
Machiavel and Guiccardin did not flouriflx 
, tiU the fixteenth century, amd Davila and 
' Sarpi,. or Fra Paolo^ may be almoft con-^ 
fideredof the modern fchodl. 

It may be mentioned as aneiftraordinary 
cireiimftji^ce in this imperfetSl ftate of hit 
tor ic»l, exertion, that we find no inconfider- 
aWc number, of authors who confined their 
Ticws to the hiftorical and local illuftratioa 
of their refpe£tive provinces, countries, and 
dties^ and fome hardly afpired beyond the 
praife of their brother burgeffes. The^ 
fondnefe, therefore^ for petty hiftory fo re- 
inarkable at prefent, and fo liberally re-* 
warded^ muft not be produced as a proof 
of extraordinary knowledge and refined 
tafte ; it is only felf-intereft, xxr a minor 
fpirit of patriotifm, hurfting out into ideal 
importance. 
s^ef th« Such is the clofe connexion between li-i^ 
terature and the arts^ that we may jBxpe£lf 

with 
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\yifti ^ fy^pathy of feeling ^ concidenpe 
of fuccefs ; and indeed we mjiy now m^rk 
the dawn of the fine arts in Italy, -fpread* 
ing a gay luftre over the thirteenth century^ 
and opening fi promife of better days. Ar* 
chitefture is the firft whiQh was pradifed 
with fuccefs, and the advantages^ which ita 
liudents might have deriv.ed from the fpe- 
cimens of antient IkUl fcattered oy^r thei? , 
country, were employed with no con- 
temptibly addrefs. The puWic bwldings ex"*. 
l^i^ited an injiproved but folid tafte. Tht^ 
palaces, and feats of juftice, which wer^ 
erefted in almoft every city, rofe in rivs^l 
fplendpur, and afforded incitement and ex^* 
couragpment to contending artifts. Piety 
ajid munificence opened a fqurce of equal 
emulation in the cpnftrud^ion of churches 
and convents* Bridges, gates, £buptain^> axx4 - 
ftatues ornamented the interior of cities^ 
vrhilft in their fortification ^nd cjcteripr (let. 
fence they endeavoured to unit^ elegance 
apd even beauty with fecurity, Spulptur^?^ 
went hand in han4 with ^rchitfi<9;wre, pa-» 
irons were genprou^, artifts were diligent^ 
aijd JiOnibardy, Tufcany, and even Rome, 
yet abound witl> works e^^eqvit^ in thfe 

age. 
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age, which convey, amid the mafter-pieces 
with which they are furrounded, no un- 
favourable opinion of their fkill. Florence,, 
pre-eminent in her architeds and fciulptors, 
and exhibiting on all fides the proofs of 
their merit, had the glory of producing 
Cimabue, and Giotto, who revived the 
extinguifhed art of painting. Before their 
time it was either in the hands of the 
Greeks, or of Italians implicitly fbllowing 
their barbarous manner. Cimabue firft pre- 
fcnted the public with figures inftead of 
monfters, dared to defign, ftudied propor- 
tion, followed nature, and afpired after 
the ideal excellence which filled his miqd. 
Giotto purfued the route of his prede- 
ceflbr, and perhaps, as the public grew en- 
lightened, with increafedfuccefs. Gaddi, the 
pupil of Cimabue, was not unworthy his 
. raafter, and, in addition to painting, excelled 
in Mofaic, the only art which had not been 
deftroyed by barbarifm or time. The*plea- 
fare they had in contemplating the dawn 
of the art was increafed by the imitation 
of exifting life, and their vanity was agree^ 
ably flattered by portraits, which were now 
executed with fuccefs, and ftill more by 

minia-' 
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mltiiatures^ wliich might be made the comr. 
paniQns of ^bufinefs, ple^fur^e, or, traveU 
It is a circunaftance w^orthy of particular 
cbnfideration,^ that the polite arts in .thiar 
their early ftate were often united itiow^ 
perfon, and indeed fecii> not to have i>eea 
feparated, till the fafUdipulhels of inoreaft-^ 
ing tafte demanded in each a degree of 
perfection which could be obtained only by* 
fevere and undivided attention, ThiS; was 
the cafe with Margheritone d'Arezzo, and 
ifk 3: fuperior degree with Michael Angelo, 
whofe gigantic abilities were commenfurate 
with any defign or any attainment 
, But it is time to bring this long chapter 
to a clofe. The ftatement we have exhi- 
. bited will fliew, that the caufes of the re- 
vival of learning had been operating with 
fuccefs, that fome progrefs had been al-, 
ready made, and a ftill more confiderable 
one might reafonably be expedled. But 
the hopes of Europe, as we have feen,. 
vrere principally confined to Italy; and hpr 
ejcertions, it muft be confi^fTed, were im^ 
pffrtant, meritorious, and various. In com-, 
mon with France and the nations of the 
Weft, (he cultivated the ftudy of theology 

and 
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irfa"tt^]i)ftilof6phy of AriftotleHtr her hiC- 

eoricaf and poetical eflayd fhe may Fairly 

claim an equality of merit j and (he may 

Bdaft the^ conitnunication of a*^ tafte for me- 

atih iriowfeage, and a relHh for laftrono- 

ffticailpiirfurts. In the cmi and tanohiaW 

me ftobd confWredly withbiira rival '; fha 

rad^t'odied xvith fuccefs nikriy bVanches of 

tlie liijfthematics } ^nd fhe animated and t6^ 

i^arrfed the rfifcoveries of th'e mechanician, 

the afdonr of "the* traveller, and'the ll^ill 0^ 

the linguifti'" S6ch, I think, are the' fdlS 

awd uilmieftJdnafcle merits of Italy in the' 

twelfth and thiween'th centuries,' and' fiitlff 

the noble foretafte fhe ■gave of excellence 

5^fet more fplendiS^, and tff ffer^ices-ftiUmoti^^ 

important, ' » . ' ' 

But what was England doing in thethiN 

teerith century, wHeri- in" the feventeeritfc^ 

and elghteehth' it has left Itily itfeif 'kt-fi^ 

great a difltatice ? Somethih^ tas' beeh al2 

ready faid'of its pitroiis, and a^fdW tSbfin^^^ 

fdhtences ma/ witii pro^rPetybei dfevoted tt( 

i!s authofs/^ It is of their 'rterit rather thiii? 

of their nuiiibfeir thkt w^iiiay h€ proud, M 

the fcholal\!?c jtKtolo^; wtilcH^Wds W^-i 

tenfely ftudieclj droftete mrgHt'teoppofdd 

to 



to Bonaventure; ana*l)tttis ScottiS to Tliba 
IMS Atjiiinas. ; W^lliatrfof'Malmftiuiy^^^ 
an hiftorian, may, wttlibut prefiincxptibn;' 
take his feat witfi Godfrey. of Vifo 
in Xatiti jpoetry th« Italians Irave lib cantfdi* 
dates for the laurel to Be hamed with Johtr 
MariviH; Giraldiis Camteehfis, Jofeph W 
EsfoteTy ot our honeft^ Atiacltieoft^ Wiilt*^ 
dieolVfefjes;':^' ;..'•> '•''' '-"'• '^ 

' IPferfeaps we mnft yield' to thiem-* the m'eirii^ 
of firft cultivating their* netive-^ tongtie- ftti^ 
pO€tkal aiid'liiftorical compofitidn ; b\i^ ti^ 
may found oiir apology iti the compara^r 
lively degraded ftate of otir tdngiiage, anil'' 
the fuccefrful introduftion 6f French lyf 
otar new wallers. Wb^' could be dofife 
when the current of fafliion fef iii ffrong 
agaihft the Saxon> or the Englifh writers^ 
when original cotnpofitidnS wei*e alcih^^ 
made:, in French, and a hafty trahflatiott 
rendered, them familiar to the mafs of tHe^ 
najtioii? ... 

As far as mathematical knowledge and 
mechanical (kill extend^ a profound theory^ 
and the light of experimental philofophy^ 
koger Bacon (lands upon higher ground 
than any man of his age. The moft im*^ 
8 portant 
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portant inventions, thofe. for inftance of 
]^e£tacles and gunpowder, have been a&«. 
tributedto him ; and even. thofe who are 
difpoled to deny thefe particular claims, 
acknowledge his poiwers, admit his capar 
city, and revere his genius. 

In general learning and claiCcal) literature 
virhiC name, Italian or French^ can be op* 
pofed to that of Joannes SarifburienAs:?^ 
Brunetto Latini exhibits no fpecimens of 
equal merit ; and Italy has no fcholar or 
compofer before Petrarch, who had fo ac-r 
curately ftudied, or fo fuecefsfully imitated, 
the great matters of the Latin fchpol. Such ^ 
was Englifh excelience; but it was to0j 
confined to have an effedt on the fpirit of) 
the age or country, and muft be : deemed - 
generally inferior to what was exhibited Jn 
Italy. England had greater men, but 
fewer who rofe out of the ranks of medio- 
crity, who were celebrated in their owa 
day, or are at all remembered by pofterity. * 

THE END* 



